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8 =O L * FE R Cromwell, . "of Robert * laeoc/ 


0 9 Cromwell, and Elzabęrb. 8 tuart, 1, 
N » his- wife, was born at Huntington; 3 PE 
on the twenty- fourth of April, one 
thouſand five hundred nigety-nine. His fa- 
mily, which was cunſiderable, 1 ſhall wo 


ſome account of 1 in the note (A): LRN 1 
We” 1 | He 277 
(A) 7 Ball 18 account 17 his family.] We! RR 


naturally inquiſitive about the deſcents and alliances f 
_ thoſe who have figured in the world. Whether they 
ſprung from new or old families? whether their fa. 
. thers were nien of renown? or they themſelves fick - | 
pave luſtre to their name? are queſtions uſually aſked 
y ſuch as read or hear concerning them. To gratify , - — 
the. curioſity of the reader then, * following account N 


& 8 6 has 


View of the 
Troubles in 


THE LIFE OP 

He was educated in grammar learning in 

the Free- ſchool at Huntington, under Dr. 
Thomas 


has been collected. That his (Oliver's) extrac- 
« tion by the father's ſide, was from Sir Richard Wil- 
« liams, Knight, a gentleman of eminent note (ſays 
Sir William Dugdale) in the court of king Henry VIII. 
* and ſon to Morgan ap Williams (a Welchman) by 
C ſiſter to Thomas lord Cromwell earl of 
* Eſſex, is not to be doubted. Who being by his uncle 

< preferred to the ſervice of king Henry, was for that 
© cauſe (and no other) called Cromwell, as is apparent 
enough from teſtimonies of credit (a).* If I have 
not been miſinformed, many gentlemen of the name 


England, p. Of Williams, in Wales, value themſelves on this deſcent 
58. Or- of Oliver Cromwell, Dugdale's account has been lately 


nica, vol. 
iii. Article 


conteſted by a gentleman, who thinks it more pro- 
bable that this family deſcended by the females from 
Ralph lord Cromwell of Tattenhall in Lincolnſhire," the 
laſt heir male of which was lord High Treaſurer in 
the reign of Henry VI. and one of his coheireſſes mar- 
ried Sir William Williams, whoſe deſcendents might af- 
terwards take the name of Cromwell, in hopes of at- 
taining that title which Humphry Bouchier; a younger 
ſon of the then earl of Ee, who married the eldeſt 
Jof the coheirefles, actually had, and was killed at 
© Barnet field, fighting on the ſide of king Edward 
© IV. ()- Which of theſe accounts is moſt probable 
*© muſt be left to the judgment of the reader, —How-. 
© ever, this is certain, that Sir Richard Croamwe!l above 
© mentioned was ſheriff of Cambridgeſhire and Hun- 
© tingtonſhire in the time of Henry VIII. was a great fa- 
© yourite and commander in the wars, and had grants 
© of abbey lands in Huntingtonſbire to the amount, as 
© they were then rated, of three thouſand pounds a year. 
< His ſon, Sir Henry, was four times ſheriff of the 
© county. Sir Oliver, uncle to the Protector, gave 
© king James I. the greateſt feaſt that had been given 
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Thomas Beard, a miniſter of that town; 
from whence. he was ſent to Cambridge, en- 
tered into Sydney Suſſex College, April 23, 
1616,. and placed under the tuition of Mr. 
Richard Howlett (c). | (c) Peck 

What progreſs in learning he made in the con. wa, 
univerſity we have no particular account of, 3 n 


but as he underftood fome Latin, and had Fall, wal. 


a taſte for polite literature, probably his 


EF 


© toa king by a ſubject, had a great eſtate, and was a ___ 
<-zealous royaliſt (d), but had his compoſition re- (4) Bioge 
© mitted by the parliament for his kinſman's fake (e). () Whit- 
*Tis no wonder then to find a family of ſuch a rank lock's Me- 
allied to the Hampden, the St. Jahns, and the Bar- rin 24 
ringtons, names of ſome of our moſt ancient and emi- 39 
nent families. Mr. Coke tells us, his father being 
aſked whether he knew the Protector, he ſaid, Ves, 
and his father too, when he kept his brewhouſe in 
Huntington (F). Dug dale will explain this.“ Ro- () Detec- 
bert Cromwell, ſays he, though he was by the coun- tion, vol. ii, 
tenãnce of his elder brother, (Sir Oliver) made a juſ- 5 
tice of - peace in Huntingtonſhire, had but a flender * 
eſtate; much of his ſupport being a brewhouſe, in 
Huntington, chiefly managed by his wife, who was 
ſiſter to Sir Robert Stewart of the city of Ely, knight, 
and by her had iſſue this our famous Oliver (g).“ (g) Short 
This every reaſonable afid conſiderate perſon will think Vie. P+ | 
no diſcredit'to the family. For in England trade is not Tp . 
diſgraceful to a gentleman. The younger brothers of 
our beſt families engage in it, and thereby raiſe them- 
ſelves to fortune and independency, and advance ide 
riches and power of their country. A much more ho- _ 
nourable method of procuring 'a maintenance than fol- 
Jlowing the levees of miniſters and favourites, and en- 
gazing to execute their miſchievous and fatal ſchemes ! - 
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4 in, LISK. OF- 
time was not wholly miſemployed there 


(3). ü 
During his continuance at Cambridge, his 
father dying, he returned home to his mo- 


(s) He underſtood ſome Latin, and had a taſte for po- 
lite literature.] Here are my authorities. Burnet ſays, 
he had no foreign language, but the little Latin that 

(% Hiftory © ſtuck to him from his education, which he ſpoke very 
of his own * vitiouſly and ſcantily (5).” Another writerobſerves that 
Times, The uſurper loved, or affected to love, men of wit 
_ Fg Mr. Waller frequently waited on him, being his kinſ- 
100. * © man; and as he often declared, obſerved him to be 
| (i) Walter's very well read in the Greet and Roman ſtory (i). The 
Lite prefix'd following paſlage I give at length, not doubting the 
dass, 9. 30. reader will be pleaſed with it.. - When Cromwell took 
Lond, 1722, on him the ProteQorſhip, in the year 1653, the 3 
120, morning the ceremony was to be performed, a meſ— 
* 1 came to Dr. Manton, to acquaint him that he 
muſt immediately come to H#hitehall: the Doctor 
aſked him the occaſion ; he told him he ſhould know 
that when he came there. The Protector himſelf, 
without any previous notice, told him what he was to 
do, i. e. to pray upon that occaſion: the Doctor la- 
boured all he could to be excuſed, and told him it 
was a work of that nature which required ſome time 
to conſider and prepare for it. The Protector replied, - 
That he knew he was not at a loſs to perform the 
ſervice he expected from him; and opening his ſtudy- 
door, he put him in with his hand, and bid him con- 
ſider there; which was not above half an hour: the 
Doctor employed that time in looking over his books, 
which he ſaid was a noble collection (4). Anton 
t. Man- was a judge. 1 Nodal Wh 
ton, p-20> Theſe paſſages do not indeed prove Oliver's applica- 
tion in the univerſity ; but as. a taſte for books and 
learning is generally acquired in the early part of life, 
tis no way improbable that he formed it there. 
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ther, who after ſome time ſent him to Lin- 
coln's Inn, where, inſtead of applying him- 
felf to the ſtudy of the law, he learn'd the 
W and-y vices of the town 8055 
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(c) Inflead of face the * he learn d F vices 
and follies of the town. ] His ſmall proficiency at Lincoln 
Inn, we may, I think, fairly enough conclude from the 
following paſſage of a profeſs'd panegyriſt. He came 


© to Lincolns Inn, where he aſſociated himſelf with thoſe 
of the beſt rank and quality, and the moſt ingenious 


© perſons; for though he were of a nature not averſe 
. ba to ſtudy and contemplation, yet he ſeemed rather 
addicted to converſation and the reading of men, and 
their ſeveral tempers, than to a continual poring upon 
© authors (J).“ But this is by no means ſufficient to 


(1) Pour- 


traiture of 


give us an idea of Oliver in his younger years. We his royal 


are by one writer furthermore told, that © the firft 


ighneſs 


Oliver, p. 8. 


« years of his manhood were ſpent in a diſſolute courſe 1am. 1659. 
of life, in good fellowſhip and gaming (n).“ Dugdale (m) War- 
is more large. In his youth, ſays he, he was for wie Me- 


* 


ſome time bred up in Cambridge; [he omits his be- 
ing at one of the inns of court] where he made no 


great proficiency in any kind of learning; but then 


mo ire, p. 
249. vo- 
Lond, 170%, 


and afterwards ſorting himſelf with drinking compa- 


nions, and the rudert fort of people, (being of a rough 
and bluſtering diſpoſition) he had the name of a Roy- 
ſter amongſt moſt that knew bim; and by his exorbi- 


ed his uncle Stewart for a ſupply of his wants, and 


finding that by a ſmooth way of application to him 


£ 
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C 

© tances ſo waſted his patrimony, chat, having attempt- 
* 

6 

© he could not prevail, he endeavoured by colour of 
© law to lay hold of his eſtate, repreſenting him as a 
* 


perſon not able to ee it. But therein he fail- 
ed (n).“ f 
Nod obſerves, that his father 8 whilſt he was 
at A he was taken home and ſent to Lincolns 
e 2 8 Lr 


(=) Short 
View, p. 


45% © 
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6 THE LIFE OF 
; This involved him in expences which his 
fortune would ill bear, and reduced him to 
ſome difhculties. But his vices: were of no 
long continuance. He ſoon recovered him- 
ſelf, and at the age of twenty-one years, 
married Eligabeth (v) daughter of Sir James 


Bouchier, 


© inn to ſtudy the common law, but making nothing 

© of it, he was ſent for home by his mother, became 

le) Faſti, © a debauchee, and a boiſterous and rude fellow (o).“ 
vol. ii. e. 38. Thus, according to theſe writers, Oliver miſ-ſpent his 
time, and fell into vice; and though very probably his 

faults are heightened by the authors here quoted, yet I 

make no doubt but there is ſome foundation for the 

charge. For in a letter to Mrs. St. John, his cozen, 

dated EA, 13th Of. 1639, he has the following ex- 
preſſions. You know what my manner of life hath 
been. O, I lived in, and loved darkneſs, and hated 

© the light; I was a chief, the chief of ſinners. This 

© 1s true, I hated godlineſs, yet God had mercy on 

{p) Thur- me (p).“ Which words undoubtedly imply ſome per- 
loe's State ſonal vige or other to which he had been addicted, 


a though we cannot, at this diſtance, well tell what it 


Lond. 1742. was with certainty. 

(o) He married Elizabeth Bouchier —— who fbewed 
due ſubmiſſion to him.] The Bouchiers were ancient as 
a family; from hence probably aroſe the ſpirit and pride 
of Mrs. Gremwell. Whether theſe led her into any in- 
decencies with reſpect to her neighbours, appears not 
even from the foes of the family. With regard to her 
huſband ſhe had merit, i. e. ſhe was affectionate, obe- 
dient, ſubmiſſive, and deſirous to pleaſe : qualities vaſtly 
beyond any which reſult from birth, beauty, parts or 
wealth. What led me to conſider her in this light, is 
the following letter to Oliver, which will be read L dae 
ſay with pleaſure, efpecially as it is the only one cf 

hers which has been handed down to poſterity. » 
1 . 9 De ſember 


OLIVER CROMWELL ' 7 
Bauchier, of Eſſex, knight, ſaid to be a wo- a 
man of ſpirit and parts, and not wanting in 
pride (), though ſhe ſhewed all due ſubmiſ- Gi: | 


ath's 


ſion to her huſband. | Soon after his mar- Flagellum, 

riage he ſettled at Huntington, his native 

country ; but upon the death of his uncle, 
| 3 4 Sir Ty : 


\ | Deſember the 27th, 1650, 
My Dearifl, / ae 


6 | Wonder you ſhould blame me for SE nowe 
6 1 oftnir, when I have ſent thre for one; I cane- 
not but thenk they ar miſcarid. Truly if I knog m 
one hart I ſhould aſe ſoune negle& myſelf aſe to th 
leaſt thought towards you, hoe in douing of it I muff 
doe it to myſelf; but when I doe writ, my dear, I 
ſeldome have any ſatis factore anſer, wich makſe me 
thenk my writing is ſlited, as well it mae; but I can- 
not but thenk your love coyene my wekniſis and in- 
firmetis. I ſhould rejoys to hear your deſire in ſee- 
ing me, but I deſire to ſubmit to the providens of 
God, howping the Lord, houe hath ſeperated us, 
and heth oftune brought us together agang, wil in 
heis good time breng us agane, to the praſe of heis 
name. Truly my lif is but half a lif in your abſeinſe, 
deid not the Lord make it up in heimſelf, which © 
muſt acknoleg to the praſe of heis grace, I would you 
would thenk to writ ſometims to your deare frend me _ 
Lord Chef Juſtes, of hom I have oftune put you in 5 
mind: and truly, my deare, if you wauld thenk of 
what I put you in mind of ſume, it might be of as 
much purpos aſe others, writting ſumetims a letter 
to the Preſedent, and ſometims to the Speiker, - In- 
deid, my deare, you cannot thenk the rong you doe * 
yourſelf in the whant of a letter, though itewer but 
* ſeldome. I pray think of, and ſoe reſt yours in all 
1 faithfulniſe, | 


— 
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Sir Nobert Stewart, who left him an eſtate 

of between four and five hundred pounds a 
Fear, he removed to the iſle of Ely. Here 
.. again it 1s ſaid that he fell into great ſtreights 
and difficulties, through an exceſs of ſuper- 
ſtition; though the accounts given of it (x) 

; "25 are, 


. af SR. TED 
In conformity to the repreſentations of others I have 
mentioned Mrs. Cremtuell's ſpirit and pride: how the 
latter appeared I know not. It is not ſaid that ſhe loved 
| Rate and magnificence, that ſhe was delighted with 
: Kattery, or fond of power. Nor do I remember to 
| haye ſeen any-addrefies made to her either by the court 
Aivines, or poets 'of her ages Rough her huſband, and 
Mikes conic bad” ſtck f. them, S0 that I ſhould 


her conclude her mitt un bumble, thin proud and 
+ _Figt-ſpirited; though we have no facts given us from 
| whence we may draw the one or the other concluſion. 
What confirms me in the opinion of her real good cha- 
raQter is, that. Dugdale and Bates, who have drawn the 
moſt ugly pictures of Cromwell, have left her's un- 
touched, which I'm perſuaded they would not have 
done, could they have found any thing to faſten on. 
Bates, being phyſician to the family, muſt have had op- 
portunities ſufficient for information; and after the re- 
ſtoration it was making court to abuſe any part of Oli- 
vers family. 3 | | 
I uam confirmed in my opinion of Mrs. Cromwell, by _.- 
the following paſſage in Zudlow, which I obſerved not 
till I had written the above. He [the Protectot] re- 
moved from the Cock-pit, which houſe the parliament 
had aſſigned him, to take poſſeſſion of © #/hitehall, 
© which he aſſigned to himſelf. His wife ſeemed at firſt 
TD unwil ing to remove thither, though afterwards ſhe 
- 4s) Me.. became better ſatished wich her grandeur (5s). 
moirs, vol.” (E) He fed into fireights and difficulties,” through an ex- 
. F. 48. fs of ſuperfiition.] Let us hear what is ſaid on this 
. ; head 
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are, in my opinion, far enough from being 
ptobable. ng LIE UE Rs 


2 39 Certain - 


head by writers prejudiced againſt his memory | © Ado-= © | ?˙sĩP © 8 
© leſceris cum fæmina nobili confarreavit; ſed brevi - | 
© poſtea tum "ſua tum "materna bona, (pater enim ante 
« defunQurerat) effuſus in luxum, funditus dilepidavit, 
<-adeo. ut ad reſtim propemodum redigetetur. Dein . 
« agens reſipiſcentiam, concionibus ſacris, lectionibus f 8 
piis, & mortificationis operibus totus vacat; condu er- b 
toque zythepfario, velut rem familiarem quam ants de- 
coxerat recocturus, eidem dat operam, ftimul & agri- 's 
culturæ. Ab eo tempore, avunculo illum ſummoperg 
peroſo, Roberto Stewards equiti, "regiorum quotun- 
dam & clericorum opera- centiliatus ef, bereſque | 
tandem ſcriptus. Patrimonio tamen pauld poſt ad -- 
aſſem peſſundato, ſtatuit *Novam Anzliam- proficiici , | 
omniaque in hunc finem#preparat (t). i, In his (% Elenchi 
youth he married a gentlewoman, but by his profuſe Motaum 
and luxurious way of living, in a ſhort time he ſquan- PRE, 
dered away both his mother's and his wife's eſtate, ſo Georgio B.- 
that he was almoſt reduced to beggary. Afterwards, tee, pars e- 
aſſuming the behaviour of à penitent, he gave him- ITS s 
ſelf wholly up to the hearing of ſermons, reading of Lond. 1663. 
godly books, and works of mortification ; and hav- 
ing got a brewhouſe, he applied himſelf to the brew- 
ing trade, and alfo to huſbandry. After that his un- 8 
cle Sir Robert Stewart, who had an averſion to him “„ 
being reconciled by the means of ſome clergymen and 
courtiers, left him his fortune. But ſhortly after, 
having again run out of all, he reſolved to go to Nn 
England, and prepares all things for that end.” * 
Dugdale, after having ſpoken of his moſt formallixyß 
© canting in their [the Puritans] demure language and 
affected tone, and frequenting the ſermons of the 
©, fierceſt Beautefeaus, tells us he was neceflitated 
through his low condition to quit a country farm, 
which he held at St. Ives, and betake bimſelf to 
” Ie | 8 3 mean * 
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Certain 'tis, he was very regular 8 this 


time in his whole er, publickly ad- 
dicted 


© mean lodgings in Cambridge ( 1). This neceflity an- 
other writer lays upon his overmuch religion, which 
induced him to haye long prayers with his family in a 


morning, and again in the afternoon, at which his 


plowmen and al] his country-ſervants always attended. 

Mr. Hume, after his manner, has improved upon all 
theſe writers. - * All of a ſudden, the ſpirit of refor- 
© mation ſeized him; he married, affected a grave and 
4 compoſed WAY entered into all the zeal and 
rigour of the puritanical party, and offered to reſtore 
to every one whatever ſums he had formerly gained 
by gaming. The ſame vehemence of temper which 
had tranſported him into the extreams of pleaſure, 
now diſtinguiſhed his religious habits. His houſe 
was the reſort of all the zealous clergy of the party; 
and his hoſpitality as well as his liberalities to the ſi- 
lenced and deprivea n.inifters, proved as chargeable 
as his former debaucheries. "Though he had acquired 
a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, he found his 
affairs ſo injured by his expences, that he was obliged 
to. take a farm at St. Ives, and apply himſelf, far 
ſome years, to agriculture, as a proſeſſion. But this 
expedient * rother to involve him in further debts 
and difficulties. The long prayers which he ſaid to 
his family in the morning and again in the afternoon, 
conſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen ; 
and he reſerved no leiſure for the care of his tempo- 
© ral affairs (x).“ There is a deal of confuſion in all 


theſe accounts, and I believe, at the bottom, but little 


truth. For who can think that Oliver, though certainly 
an enthuſiaſt, had fo little ſenſe as to run himſelf out after 
ſuch a rculous manner? No man better knew than 
himſelf that there was a ſeaſon for every thing, and 
though he loved to pray, and preach too qn occaſion. 


yet he was never known in any other part of life to 


neglect 


+ therefore very probably there is no truth in what is 


"je 
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dicted to no vice, but a profeſſor of religion VF 
even to a degree of (r) enthuſiaſm, to which 
through 


negle& his affairs. Mr. Hume ſhould have known too, 
hs the clergy with whom Cromwell aſſociated, were 
not of a temper to ruin even the moſt hoſpitable: good 
cheer was far enough from being their chief object. 
But waving all this, I would be glad to know how theſe 
accounts of his poverty are to be reconciled with the 
known facts of his being elected a member of parlia» 
ment in 1628 ; and the ſucceſsful oppoſition he actually p 
made to the ear] of Bedford, and other great men, 1g 
the buſineſs of draining the Fens ? 5 

Sir Philip Warwick, an eminent royaliſt, lived ſome 

time near Huntington (y), and tonverſed with Dr. Sin- 1 Me- 
cott, Cromwell's phyſician, from whom he learned many ee 
particulars: but he is totally ſilent on th's head, and“ MM, 


above related. 


Since writing the above, I find Cromwell ſped: 
ing concerning his fituation in life in the following 
manner. I was by birth a gentleman, living neither 
in any conſiderable height, nor yet in obſcurity.” 
Words ſpoken to his parliament Sept. 12, 1654, and 
abundantly ſufficient to confute the idle ſtories in this 
note recited. - 4;fon alſo, ſpeaking concerning him, 
ſays, Is matura jam atque firmata ætate, quam & pri- 
vatus traduxit, nulla re magis quam relizionis cultu 
purioris, & integritate vitz cognitus, domi in occulto 
creverat” i. e. Being no atrived to amature 
and ripe age, which he ſpent as a private perſon, 
noted for nothing more than the cultivation of pure "ous 
religion, and integrity of life, he was grown rich at Works, 
home (z). — After this, I hope, we ſhall hear no vol. ii. 


Rm M M K & „ 


more of Oliver's extreme poverty. : ; — 


(F) He was a prefaſſir of religion even to a degree of of en- Land.: 1581. 
thuſiaſm.) The reader who has ſeen nothing . mo- See alſo t l 


uotation 
dern manners, may wonder to hear religion made part hn Cin. 
OT rendon in 


note (y Js 
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through the remaining part of his life he 


ſeemed greatly inclined, 9 


This, 


of a great man's character. He who ſhould now even 
but make the leaſt public pretence to it. would go near 
to be ridiculed for a fool br a fanatic; The Brutes, the 
IV/rongheads, the Fribblei have figured fo long, that they 
are become very familiar, and deemed top characters. 
But in the laſt century things were otherwiſe ;” a man's 
 veing religious was thought one qualification even for 
7 poſt in the army, and mentioned as ſuch by Lord 
(a) Letters Neher. (a), and we well know that the appearance 


and Diſ 
of religion was kept up by gentlemen of the moſt di- 
8565 17. Ninguiſhed rank. So that Oliver's religion was'merito- 


fol. Lond. rious in the eyes of thoſe around him, and tended much 
2739 to advance his character. 
| And that he was really religious, ſeems to appear 
from the following letter, moſt generouſly permitted to 
. be tranſcribed for me, by the truſtees of the Britiſs Mu- 
eum. It is written to Mr. Stor ie, and dated Sr. Toes, 


Jan. 11, 1635. 8 , 
6 MXN. Storie, amonęſt a tet lage of thoſe good 


workes which your fellowe citycenes and 'our 
* cuntrie men have donn, this will not be reckoned for 
« the leaſt that they have provided for the feedinge of 
« ſoules: buildinge of hoſpitalls provides for mens bo- 
* dyes, to build materiall temples is iudged a worke of 
« pietye, but they that procure ſpirituall food, they that 
* builde up ſpirituall temples, they are the men truly cha- 
- © ritable, trulye pious. Such a work as this was your 
« erectinge the lecture in our cuntrie, in the which you 
placed Dr. Willis, a man of goodneſſe and induſtrie 
and abilitie to doe good every way: not ſhort of an 
* I knowe in Exgland, and I am petſwaded that 
© fithence his cominge, the Lord by him, hath wrought 
* much go:d amongſt us. It only remains now that 
* he whoe firſt moved you to al put you forward 
X Ws 


OLIV ER CROMWELL. 


© to the continewance thereof, it was the Lord, an 
© therefore to him lift we up our harts that he woul | 
perfect itt. And ſurely Mr. Storie it were a piteous 
thinge to ſee a lecture fall in the hands of ſoe manie 
able and godly men as I am perſwaded the founders 
of this are, in theiſe times wherin we ſee they are 
ſuppreſſed with too much haſt, and violence by the 
enemies of God, his truth, far be it that ſoe much 
guilt hould ſticke to your hands, who live in a citye 
ſo renowned for the clere ſhininge light of the goſpell. 
You knowe Mr. Storie to withdrawe the pay is to lett 
fall the lecture, for whoe goeth to warfare at his owne 
coſt. 1 beſeech you therefore in the bowells of Chriſt 
Jeſus putt it forward and let the good man have his 
pay. The ſoules of God his children will bleſs you 
for it: and ſoe ſhall I, and ever reſt | 


* Tour l. vinge friend i in the Lord, . a 1 
0 Darren n a 


„ „ „ „ „„ „ „ „„ „ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „ 


Commende my hearty love to Mr. Bu 7, Mi r. 
Beadly, and my other good friends. I would 
have written to Mr. Bu/e, but I was loath to 
trouble him with a longe letter, and I feared 

I ſhould not receive an anſwer from him, 8 
from you I expect one ſoe ſoon as conveni- 
ently you may. Yale. To my very lovinge _ 
friend Mr, Storie, atthe ſign of the Dogg in | 
the 2 Exchange London, wie, theiſe. e 
The importance of this letter to Gromuell's charac- 
ter will excuſe the length of it, Eſpecially as tis an ori- 
ginal, and now firſt publiſhed; 

But he not only pradtiſed external duties of: re- 
ligion (real jnward religion appears not to men, but by 
its fruits) but he was carried away into enthuſiaſm. 
He fancied himſelf favoured and diſtinguiſhed by hea- 
ven ; that God in anſwer to his prayers afforded him 
ſupernatural illumination and affiſtance, ——* I had o- 
< caſion to converſe wich Mr. Gromiwel/'s phyſician, Dr. 

x i "oY I Simcutt, 5 
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© Simcott, who aſſured me, that for many years his pa- 
© tient was a moſt ſplenetick man, and had phanſyes 
© about the croſs in that town ; and that he had been 
© called up to him at .midnight and ſuch unſeaſonablę 
© hours very many times, upon a ſtrong phancy, which 
© made him believe he was then dying; and there went 
© a {tory of him, that in the day-time lying melancholy 
© in his bed, he believed that a ſpirit appeared to him, 
© and told him, he ſhould be the greateſt man (not men- 
© tioning the word King) in this kingdom. Which his 
©. uncle Sir Thomas Steward, who left him all the little 
© eſtate Cromwell had, told him was traiterous to re- 
late. "The firſt years of his manhood were ſpent in 
© a diſſlolute courſe of life—but—when he was civilized 
© he joined himſelf to men of his own temper, who | 
4 


8 3 pretended unto tranſports and revelations (3). 
or 249, The following extracts from ſome of Oliver's letters will, 


perhaps, better than any thing elſe illuſtrate this part 
of his character. Truly noe poore creature hath 
, © more cauſe to putt forth himſelfe in the cauſe of his 
© God, then I. I have had plentiful wadges before 
© hand; and I am ſure Iſhall never earn the leaſt mite. 
© The Lord accept mee in his Sonn, and give me to 
walk in the light, and give us to walk in the light, 
© as hee is in the light. He it is that inlighteneth our 
© blacknefle, our darkneſſe. I dare not ſay, hee hi- 
< deth his face from mee; hee giveth me to ſee light in 
© his light: one beame in a darke place hath exceed- 
inge much refreſhment in it; bleſſed be his name for 
n ſhininge upon ſoe darke a hart as mine (c).“ This 
re as written in 1638. In a leiter to the lord JYhar- 
ton, dated Sept. 2, 1648, we have the following paſ- 
ſages. I beſeech the Lord make us ſenſible of this 
great mercye heere [the victory over the Scots under 
Duke Hami'ton, I ſuppoſe] which ſurelye was much 
© more then „ the houſe expreſſeth. I truſt 
c + * „** the goodneſle of our God, time and op- 
< portunitye to ſpeak of itt with you face to face. 
© When we think of our God, whatyare wee | oh! 
© his mercye to the whole ſocietye of Saints, deſpiſed, 
5 „„ 


. 
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E jeered Saincts. Let them mocke onn. Would we 

« were all Saincts; the beſt of us are (God knows) 

© poore weake Saincts, yet Saincts; if not ſheepe, yet 

© Jambs, and muſt bee fed. We have daily bread and 

© ſhall have itt, in deſpite of all enimies. There's 

© enough in our fathers houſe, and he diſpenſeth itt as 

© our eyes #** ® hekind, then wee can „ we 

© for him. I thinke thorough theſe outward mercyes 
© (as we call them) faith, patience, love, hope, all are 

© exerciſed and perfected, yea Chriſt formed, and 

growes to à perfect man within us. I knowe not 

how well to diſtinguiſh :*the difference is only in the 
ſubject: to a worldly man they are outward : to a 


joice in your perticular mereye. I hope that is foe to 
© you; if ſoe it ſhall not hurt you, nor make you plott 

© or ſhift for the younge baron to make him great. 
© You will ſay he is Gods to diſpoſe off, and guide for, 

© and there you will leave him (d).“ | 


in our papers with what hearts and upon what & 
compt we came; [into Scat, and] and the Lord hath 
heard us, though you would not, upon as ſolemn an 
appeal as any experience can parallel, And although 
they [the Scots] ſeem to comfort themſelves with be- 
ing the ſons of Jacob, from whom (they ſay) God 
hath hid his face for a time; yet it's no wonder, when 
the Lord hath lift up his hand ſo eminently againſt a 
family, as he hath done ſo often 15 51. this {the 
Stuart] and men will not fee his hand, if the Lord 
hide his face from ſuch, putting them to ſhame, both 
for it and their hatred at his people, as it is this day. 
When they purely truſt to the ſword of the ſpirit, which 
is the word of God, which is powerful to bring down” 
ſtrong holds, and every imagination that exalts itſelf, 
which alone is able to ſquare and fitt the ſtones for the 


Sona „„ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ «„ „ „ 


| and no other, ſhall Feruſalem (which is to be the 
praiſe of the Whole earth) the city of the Lord be 


© Sain&, chriſtian : but I diſpute not. My-lord I re- 


new Jeruſalem then, and not before, and by that means, 


o 
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In a letter to the governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, bos vob tb 
dated Sept. 9, 1650, he thus writes: We have laid © 9% 


16 


(;)Thurlee, c built, the Sion of the holy one of | 
vol, 1. p. 


159. 
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lemnly appeal and pray? Did not we do - 
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« 


ers ſaid, that they had not ſo. learned Chriſt as to, 


hang the equity of their cauſe upon events: Me” 


reaſſumed his pen on the ſame ſubject, and writes as 
follows: © In anſwer to the witneſſe of God upon our 
© ſolemn appeal ; you ſay, you have. not ſo learned 
© Chriſt, to hang the equity of your cauſe upon events. 
© We could wiſh blindneſſe hath not been upon your 


© eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpenſations, which God 


© hath wrought lately in England, But did not you ſo- 

o too? 
And ought not you and we to think with fear and 
trembling of the hand of the great God in this mighty 
and ſtrange appearance of his? But can ſlightly call 
it an event. Were not both yours and our expec- 
tations renewed from time fo time, whilſt we waited 
upon God, to ſee which way he would manifeſt 
himſelf upon our appeals? And ſhall we after all 
<. theſe our- prayers, faſtings, tears, expectations, and 
© folemne appeals, call theſe bare events? The Lord 
Wpity you. Surely we fear, becauſe it hath been a 
© merciful and gracious deliverance to us. I beſeech 
© you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of 
© the Lord in it towards you, and we ſhall help you by 


a 6 N M K ea 


Ifrael (+) This, 


1 in his reply telling N the Scots mini- 


© our prayers, that you may find it out; for yet (if 


« we know our hearts at all) our bowels do in Chriſt 
© Jeſus earn after the godly in Scotland (F). - Biſhop 


Bus net tells us, © that when Cromwell was in the great- 


© eſt ſtreights and perplexities, juſt before the battle at 


Dunbar, he called his officers to a day of ſeeking the 
© Lord, He loved to talk much of that matter all his 
© life long afterwards. He ſaid he felt ſuch an enlarge- 


© ment of heart in prayer, and ſuch quiet upon it, that 


© he bade all about him take heart, for God had cer- 
* tainly heard them, and would appear for them. Af- 
© ter prayer they walked in the Earl of Roxborough's 
« gardens that lay under the hill; and by proſpective 
« glaſſes they diſcerned a great motion in the Scottiſh 
camp. Upon which Cremwell ſaid,. God is deliver- 


- 
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© ing them into our hands, they are coming down to 
us (g).“ The event was conformable to his expecta- 4 
n. me 
22 tlock, who well knew the man, writes as follows: te a 
From the council of ſtate Cromwell and his ſon [reton pe 5 
© went home with me to ſupper, where they were very g 3.1 
© chearful, . and ſeemed extremely well pleaſed; we. ce "= 
e diſcourſed together til] twelve a-clock at night, a and tv iþ6thall 
© they told me wonderful obſervations of God's provi- 7p * 
« dence, in the affairs of the war, and in the buſineſss 
© of the army's coming to London, and ſeizing the | 
members of the houſe, in all which werẽ miraculous 
«© paſlages (5). A 
Thele paſſages are, I think, abundantly ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the enthuſiaſm of Cromwell, owever, that * 
the reader may determine the better, let him attend to 
the following anecdotes which ſeem to indicate him an 
hypocrite. His rude cant and ſpiritual ſimplicity wert 
* downright affectation: than which nothing can be 
© more evident from Mr. Waller's oblervativin and his 
confeſſion to him. Mr. Waller often took notice, 
that in the midſt of their diſcourſe a ſeryant has come 
in to tell them ſuch and ſuch attended; upon which 


nemo: 


384.5 


4* 
s 
F. 


Cromwell would riſe, and ſtop them, talking at the i Aue d 


door, where he could over- hear them ſay, The Loſd / a 3 CON 
will reveal, The Lord will help, and ſeveral ſuch oy . 
preſſions; Which when he returned to Mr. Faller hg 
excuſed, ſaying, Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to tl N 
men After their own way; and would then g. 8 
where they left off. This created in Mr. e ny 4 
opinion that he ſecret] y d-ſpiſed thoſe whom he I» Þ 
to court (1). | 
And the author of the Political hi nerf» * 
thinks, * the enthuſiaſm of Cromwe!! entire 

* and politic; quoting the following anecdotl 
ver St. John, in proof of it, viz. That bei it We 
at table with his friends, and looking for Ss | 
a bottle of champaign which he had ogy 
being informed, that ſome perſon atte EE 
©« mittance to ſee him, Tell him, fays 
5 are in ſearch of the — Spirit (4). 
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THE LIFE OR 


I Theſe a are the paſſages which ſeem to deſtroy the en- 
ES bufiaſm of Oliver; ſeem, I ſay, to deſtroy it—for allow- 
ng their truth, in. my opinion, they do not in reality do 
* 1 For what do they prove, but that Cromtuell ſome- 
C. | * talked inconſiſtently with his principles? or 
ing at times leſs under their power, he indulged bim- 
* f in jeſting and raillery, to which he was naturally 
71 dne? If two or three caſual expreſſions are to de- 
re a man's character in oppoſition to his whole 
e ech and behaviour, woe be to thoſe who think them- 
ves virtuous and good. Whoever will conſider the 
Nies in which Oliver lived; the part he bore in the 
'F Fanſactions of them; his real principles with reſpect 
0 to returns of prayer; and his opinion expreſled in his 
* Ja moments, will not be long at a loſs to determine 
out his real enthuſiaſm. 
> I. The times in which Oliver lived were times of re- 
Formation. Now a reformation is ſeldom carried on 
without a heat and a vehemence which borders upon 
enthuſiaſm ; and as Cicero hath obſerved that there 
never was a great man fine afflatu divine, ſo in times 
of religious conteſts, there ſeldom was a man very 
zealous for liberty civil and evangelical, and a de- 
glared and active enemy to inſolent tyranny, blind ſu- 
-perſtition, political godlineſs, bigotry and pious frauds, 
| | who had not a fervency of zeal which led him on 
me occaſions ſomewhat beyond the ſober bounds of 
; e mperate reaſon. When men are thus diſpoſed, and 
ne animated each other, and are inflamed by oppo- 
_ } iti n, perſecution, and ill uſage, they are ſtrongly 
F 4nQned to ſuſpect a divine interpolition, and to ex- 
plain every ſtrange appearance that way. The im- 
E:geruoſi'y ſpreads far and wide, and ſeizes even upon 
(!) Jertin's * een (0). 
Remarks on cgethereingenious writer ſpeaking concerning theſe 


Hitory, ti 5 S ohſete S, * That in the high ferment of national 


1 * F 


, 9833 
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paris, dot only did the animoſities uſual amidſt the 

Ames 42] civil war, ſpread violently, on both fides; | 

« 2.6 thÞE hich was peculiar to the complexion and 
£ tem; N A the people of that age; extravagant con- 
ceits 


vol. ii. 


370. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 19 


ceits of a religious kind, operated in the moſt forcible 

manner imaginable. The crude mixture of religi- 

ous and political opinions, which is commonly found 

among the bulk of a people, being then ſhook to the 

very bottom; it was no wonder, that, together with 

the moſt ſhining inſtances of military ſkill and bravery, 

of penetrating ſagacity and judgment in the manage- 

ment of particular conjunctures and events, of bold- 

neſs, vigilance, and addreſs in planning and execut- 

ing the moſt dangerous enterprizes; there may alſo 

be diſcerned many evidences of a wild and enthuſi- 

altic genius affecting the manners and actions of the 

© popular leaders (m). () Nation» 
2. Not only the times in which Oliver lived, but the — — 0 

characters he bore, and the great and ſurprizing ac- as a natural 

tions he performed, will lead us very naturally to ſup- ſource of 

poſe that he might really think himſelf under the divine bertz 40. 

guidance. The age of Cromwell was an age of won- gvo. Lond. 

ders. The king and his nobles were brought low; 2755: 24 

the poor and the mean were exalted ; the fooliſh things 

of the world confounded the wiſe, and the weak things 

of the world confounded the things which were mighty 

and baſe things of the world, and things which were de- 

ſpiſed, yea things that were not, comparatively, brought 

to nought things that were. No wonder thi fo 

marvellous were deemed by him and others to be the 

Lord's doings in a peculiar manner, ſince they were 

ſo much out of the uſual courſe. And as to himſelf in 

particular, from ſmall beginnings he had roſe to ſuch 

heights of power and reputation, and done ſuch very 

extraordinary things, that it mult have been very dif- 

ficult for a man of his conſtitution, to have forborn 

thinking that he was perſonally favoured by heaven in 

his undertakings. © A magiſtrate convinced of the being 

of a God and a Providence, and conſcious that eyery * 

© purpoſe of his heart intends the honour of that God 

* and the good of the people he governs, cannot help 

< believing himſelf under the ſpecial care of the Deity. 

This flows from the very reaſon and nature of things, 

and can never be otherwiſe : God, as ſurely as he 

8 C 2 © exiſts; 
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THE LIFE OF 
This, however, ſpoiled not his good-na- 


ture, nor rendered him ſour, moroſe, or 
ſevere. : — 5 


On 


exiſts, muſt neceſſarily favour ſuch a man, and eve 

ſuch man muſt as neceſſarily be convinced that God 
does ſo favour him. And ſuch a perſwaſion will 
always have more or leſs influence on the mind, as 
it falls in with a conſtitution more or leſs inclined to 
ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, which is apt to impute 
every laudable thought, and every ſucceſsful action 
to the ſpecial ſuggeſtion and aſſiſtance of heaven (u). 
3. Cramwell's real opinion concerning returns of 
prayer will clearly ſhew his enthuſiaſm. What follows 
may, I believe, be depended on. I had heard from 
„ ſeveral (and it had been confirmed to me by Mr. 
Jeremy White, who lived at Whitehall at the very 
ſame time with Mr. Howe) that the notion of à par- 
ticular faith in prayer, prevailed much in Cromwel/'s 
court; and that it was a common opinion among 


of God, when they offered up prayers and ſupplica- 
tions to him for his mercies, either for themſelves or 
others, often had ſuch impreſſions made on their minds 
and ſpirits by a divine hand, as ſignifyed to them, 
not only in the general, that their prayers would be 
heard, and graciouſly anſwered, but that the parti- 
cular mercies that were ſought for, would be cer- 
tainly beſtowed ; nay, and ſometimes alſo intimated 
to them in what way and manner they would be af- 
forded ; and pointed out to them future events before» 


Having heard of miſchief done by the prevalence of 
this notion, I took the opportunity that offered, when 
there was nothing to hinder the utmoſt freedom, to 


cerning it? He told me the prevalence of the no- 
; tion 


them, that ſuch as were in a ſpecial manner favoured 


hand, which in reality is the ſame as inſpiration. 


enquire of Mr. Howe, what he had known about 
this matter, and what. were his apprehenſions con- 
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On the contrary, from moſt indiſputable — 
autho- 


r 2 3 


tion that I mentioned at VPiteball, at the time when 7 

he lived there, was too notorious to be called in que- 0 

ſtion ; and that not a little pains was taken to cultivate  *' 

and ſupport it; and that he once heard a ſermon 

there (from a perſon of note) the avow'd deſign of 

which was to maintain and defend it. He ſaid he 

was ſo fully convinced of the ill tendency of ſuch a 

principle, that after the hearing this ſermon, he 

thought himſelf bound in conſcience, when it came 

next to his turn to preach before Cromwell, to ſet 

himſelf induſtriouſly. to oppoſe it, and to beat down 

that ſpiritual pride and confidence, which ſuch fan- 

cied impulſes and impreſſions were apt to produce 

and cheriſh, He told me, he obſerved that while 

he was in the pulpit, Cromwell heard him with great 

attention, but would ſometimes knit his brows, and 

diſcover great uneaſineſs. When the ſermon was 

over, he told me a perſon of diſtinction came to him, 

and aſked him if he knew what he had done ? and 

ſignifyed it fo him as his apprehenſion, that Cromwell 

would be ſo incenſed upon that diſcourſe, that he 

would find it very difficult ever to make his peace 

with him, or ſecure his favour for the future. Mr, 

Howe replyed, that he had but diſcharged his conſei- 

ence, and could leave the event with God. He told 

me he afterwards obſerved, Cromwell was cooler in 

his carriage to him than before ; ; and ſometimes he 

thought he would have ſpoken to him of the matter, 

but he never did, and rather choſe to forbear (o).“ (s)Calamy's 
4. His dare in his laſt ſickneſs to his wife, plainly life of 

manifeſts the enthuſiaſm of his temper. Take it 48 5. 21, $0, 

related by his phyſician Bates. Sed nec animo ſolum Lond. 1724. 

© #grotar;z [he had been uſt ſpeaking of his domeſtic - 

© vexations] febre fiquidera brevi poſt latica & lentaà 

* corripitur, quz tandem ſpuriam in tertianam dege- 

© neravit. Provecto per ſeptimanam morbo, abſque 

6-3 © ullis 
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authorities, we are aflured, that he was 
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COUT- 


ullis periculi indiciis (utpote nunc iſtam mali ſpe- 
ciem, nunc aliam præ ſe ferente); ut ne prohiberet 
ſecundo die ab ambulando foras. Poſt prandium autem 
accedentibus ad eum quinque quos habebat medicis, 
quidam ex tactu pulſum intermiſiſſe pronunciat: quo 
audito ille ſubito conſternatus ore pallet ſudatiunculas 
patitur, & ferè deliquium, jubetque ſe ad lectulum 
deportari; atque ibi caiCiacis refocillatus, ſupremum 
condidit teſtamentum, ſed de rebus privatis & domeſ- 
ticis. Manè ſummo, cùm unus è cæteris viſitatum 
veniret, percontatur, quatre vultus ei adeo triſtis. 
Cumque reſponderet, ita oportere, fi cui vitz ac ſa- 
lutis ejus pondus incumberet; Vos (iaquit) medici 
me creditis intermoriturum : dein czteris amotis (uxo- 
rem manu complectens) ita hunc affatur, Tibi pro- 
nuncio, non eſſe mihi hoc morbo moriendum ; hujus 
enim certus ſum. Et quia intentiori aſpeclantem 
oculo ad iſt verba cerneret, Tu me inquit) ne cre- 
das inſanire; verba veritatis eloquor, certioribus in- 
nixus quam vobis Galenus aut Hippocrates veſter 
ſuppeditat rationibus. Deus ipſe hoc reſpon'um pre- 
cibus dedit non meis unius, verum & eorum quibus 
arctius cum illo commercium & major familiaritas. 
Pergite alacres, excuſsa peni:us a vultu triſtitia, me- 
que inſtar fervuli tractate. Pollere vobis licet pru- 
dentia rerum; plus tamen valet natura quam medici 
ſimul omnes; Deus autem naturam longiori ſuperat 
intervalio (5). i. . But all his diſtemper was 
not in his mind alone; for ſhortty after he was taken 
with a ſlow fever, that at length degenerated into a 
baſtard tertian ague. For a week's time the diſeaſe 
ſo continued witnout any dangerous ſymptoms (as 


appearing - ſometimes one, and ſometimes another 


kind of diſtemper) that every other day he wa'ked 
abioad : but after dinner his five phy ſicians coming to 
wait upon him, one of them having fe:t his pul'e, 


© (aid 


4 


; 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 22 
courteous and obliging, affable and conde- 
ſcending, 


ſaid that it intermitted : at which ſuddenly ſtartled, 
he looked pale, fell into a cold ſweat, almoſt fainted 
away, and orders himſelf to be carried to bed, where 
being refreſhed with cordials, he made his will, but 
only about his private and domeſtic affairs. Next 
morning early, when one of his phyſicians came to 
vitit him, he aſked him, why he looked fo ſad? and 
when he made anſwer, that ſo it becomes any one, 
who had the weighty care of his life and health upon 
him: Ye phyſicians, ſaid he, think I ſhall die. Then 
the company being removed, holding his wife by the 
hand, to this purpoſe he ſpoke to him, I tell you I 
ſhall not die of this diſorder. —I am ſure of it. And 
becauſe he obſerved him to look more attentively 
upon him at theſe words, Don't think, ſa d he, that 
I am mad; I ſpeak the words of truth, upon ſurer 
grounds than your Galen or Hippocrates furniſh you 
with. God Almighty himſelf hath given that an- 
ſwer. not to my prayers alone, but alſo to the pray- 
ers of thoſe who entertain a ſtricter commerce, and 
greater intimacy with him. Go on chearfully, ba- 
niſhing all ſadneſs from your looks, and deal with 
me as you would with a ſerving- man. Ye may have 
{k in the nature of things, yet nature can do more 
than all phyſicians put together; and God is far more 
above nature. 
Burnet confirms this account of the aſſurance of 
tne divines concerning Cremwell's recovery (q). I () Hiſtory 
will reſt the evidence of the enthufiaſm of Oliver here & his own 
(though many more proofs can be brought of it) not * 
duubting but it well appear ſtrong and convincing; p. 1. o. 
and account, in ſome degree, for thoſe actions and ex- 
preſfions which we ſhall meet with in the following 
ſhcets: account in ſome degree, I ſay; for 'whoever 
thinks him wholly under the power of this principle, 
will be greatly miſtuken. Cromwell ranks in this 

| C4 reſpect 
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24. THE LIFE OF 


ſcending, and even ſtrongly, at times (8), 
inclin'd 


ſpect with Mahomet, and . Aurengzebe, who were great 

maſters of themſelves, though, by nature, ſtrongly 
tinctured with enthuſiaſm, | 

(G) He was courteous and affable, and inclin'd to buf- 

Foonery, ] Here are the authorities. Sir Philip War- 

wick does honor to this part of his character in the fol- 

lowing paragraph : * In his converſation towards me 

he was ever friendly; though at the latter end of the 

day finding me ever incorrigible, and having ſome 

inducements to ſuſpect me a tamperer, he was ſuf- 

Me- © hciently rigid (r).* M hitlach, even under a ſenſe of 

p. 245%, an injury done him by Cremwell, owns he was * good- 

4% Memori- natured (3).“ His affability and condeſcenſion will 

als, p. 627. appear alſo from the ſame writer. As they [ Crom- 

« well and Jreton) went home from my. houſe, their 

coach was ſtopped and they examined by the guards, 

to whom they told their names; but the captain of 

the guards would not believe them, and threatened to 

carry theſe two great officers to the court of guard. 

Ireton grew a little angry, but Cromwell was chearful 

with the ſoldiers, gave them twenty ſhillings, and 

commended them and their captain for doing their 

duty (t).“ In another place he writes as follows: 

The Protector often adviſed about this [ The petition 


_ 


(e) Id. p. 
384. 


Broghill, Pierpoint, myſelf, Sir Charles Wolſely and 
Thurlze, and would be ſhut up three or four hours 
together in private diſcourſe, and none were admit- 
ted to come in to him ; he would ſometimes be very 
chearſul with us, and laying afide his greatneſs he 
would be exceeding familiar with us, and by way 
of diverſion, would make verſes with us, and ever 

one muſt try his fancy; he commonly called for to- 
bacco, pipes, and a candle, and would now and 
then take tobacco himſelf; then he would fall again 
to his ſerious and great buſineſs, and adviſe with us 
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and advice] and other great buſineſſes with the Lord 


OLIVER CROMWELL. W 
inclin'd to practiſe ſome little arts of buf- 
foonery. 

But 


jn thoſe affairs; and this he did often with us, and 
< our counſel was accepted and followed by him, in. 
© moſt of his greateſt affairs (z).” Theſe paſſages, (,)Memori- 
ſimply and artleſsly told, ſtrongly indicate the chears als, p. 656. 
fulneſs and pleaſantry of Cromwell, and ſhew how 
well qualified he was to conciliate the affection and re- 
gard of thoſe whom he thought it worth his while to 
court (x). | 2 See note 

Let us now proceed to the buffoonery which is men- L“! J. | 
tioned in the text. © Mr. Waller lived moſtly at Bea- 2 ir 
consfield, where his mother dwelt in her widowhood, . 25 
and often entertained Oliver Cromwell there, during“ eee * 7 
his uſurpation, he being related to her. But not- 5, #, »//L, 
withſtanding her relation to the uſurper, and Colonel - | 
Hampden, {he 158 a royaliſt in her principles; and a4 M 
when Oliver viſited her at Beaconsfield, ſhe would . 
frankly tell him how his H would end. / fo Me 2 
The uſurper uſed mertily to throw a napkin at her in 
return, and ſaid he would not enter into further diſ- 
putes with his aunt; for ſo he uſed to call her, though 
not quite ſo nearly related (y).* Mr. Cowley ſpeaks (y) Waller's 
of his flinging of cuſhions, and playing at ſnowballs Le, f. 4. 
* with his ſervants (z).“ And Mr. Ludlow relates () Diſ- 
© that Cromwell contrived a conference to be held in — « 

Afro between thoſe called the Grandees of the government 
houſe and army, and the Commonwealthſmen, in of Oliver 
which the Grandees, of whom Lieutenant-general 
Cromwell was the head, kept themſelves in the clouds, PIO 
and would not declare their judgments either for a 
monarchical, ariſtocratical, or democratical govern- 
ment; maintaining that any of them might be good 
in themſelves, or for us, according as Providence 
ſhould direct us. The Commonwealthſmen declared 
that monarchy was neither good in itſelf, nor for 
us, —Notwithſtanding what was ſaid, Cromwell 
| n © —profeſſed 
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But on neceſſary occaſions he kept ſtate 


to 
n 


— profeſſed himſelf unreſolved, and having learned 
what he could of the principles and inclinations of 
thoſe preſent at the conference, took up a cuſhion 
and flung it at my head, and then ran down the 
ſtairs; but I overtook him with another, which 
(a) Lvd- © made him haſten down faſter than he deſired (a).” 
low's Me-: This fact occurred to Mr. Hume, but he could not re- 
gy late it as it was.— Hear his words. After debates, 
Swizer- fſays he, on this ſubject [government] the moſt impor- 
land, 1698. © tant which could fall under the diſcuſſion of human 
© creatures, Ludlow tells us, that Cromwell, by way of 

© frolic, threw a cuſhion at his head; and when Lud- 

© /aw took up another cuſhion, in order to return the _ 

© compliment, the General ran down ſtairs, and had 

(5) Hiſtory: © ala oſt broke his bones in the hurry (J). - But to 
be proceed. At the ſigning of the warrant for the King's 
u. p. 74 Executioh, we are told that Cromwell with his pen 
( Exact * marked Harry Marten in the face; and Marten did 
ang impat- © the like to him (c);' and alfo © that whilſt Hugh 
pe pd cer Peters was ſhewing the lawfulneſs of the ſaid execu- 
of the Regi- tion, and, in his way, exciting them to it from the 
cides, d. © pulpit, he laughed (d).“ I will add but one paſſage 
ph more. Minores ductores congiariis frequentius de- 
(% Id. p. vincire, nonnunquam in media cibatione, fame non 
268, dum pacati gregarios milites pulſatis tympanis intro- 
mittere ut ſemeſas rapterent reliquias. Robuſtos ac 
vere militares nocivis & validis exercitiis tractare, 
veluti pruna candente nonnunquam ocreis injecta, 
vel culcitris hinc inde in capita vibratis. Semel au- 
tem præludliis hujuſmodi probe laſſos & riſu laxatos 
p: æfectos ad cordis apertionem provocavit; eoque 
modo ab incautis elicuit arcana quædam, quæ per- 
petuis tenebris optabant poſtmodum involuta; dum 
ipſe, ſententias omnium ſcrutatus, celaret ſuam (e).“ 
e. He would often make feaſts for the inferior of- 
ficers, and whilſt they were feeding, before they had 


« ſatished 


(e) Bates's 
E:enchi, 
pars 20a, 
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to the full (H); appear'd with the pofnp 


and 


c ſatisfied their hunger, cauſe the drums to beat and 
< let in the private ſoldiers to fall on, and ſnatch awa 
© the half- eaten diſhes. The robuſt and ſturdy diere 
he loved to divert with violent and hazardous exer- 
ciſes; as by making them ſometimes throw a burn- 
ing coal into one another's boots, or cuſhions at one 
another's heads. When the officers had ſufficiently 
laughed, and tired themſelves with theſe preludes, ne 
would wheedle them to open their hearts freely; and 
by that means he drew ſome ſecrets from the unwary, 
which afterwards they wiſhed might have been 
wrapped up in-everlaſting darkneſs ; whilft he, in the 
mean time, pumping the opinion of all others, con- 
cealed his own.* Thus even diverſions were made 
ſubſervient to his policy! 

(A) He kept ſlate to the Full and appear d on proper 
occaſions with pomp and magnijicence.] Cromwell was one 
of thoſe geniuſes who are oft times buried in obſcurity, 
through want of occaſion of being known. Thouſands 
ſpend their lives in retirement no are capable of greater 
things than 'moſt of thoſe whoſe names are toſſed 
from every tongue, and voiced for wiſe, ſkilful, ab'e, 
or valiant. In times of peace theſe men are little no- 
ticed or known; but they are overlooked among the 
herd, or treated with a coolneſs or diſregard which 
damps their ambition, and eſtabliſhes their virtue. 
But when civil commotions ariſe, when the ſtrugyle 
is for liberty or enſlavement, then a free and a&bve 
* ſpirit is raiſed which overſpreads the country; every 
© man finds himſelf, on ſuch occaſions, his own ma- 
© ſter, and that he may be, whatever he can make 
© himſelf: he knows not how high he may rife, and 
© 1s unaw'd by laws, which are then of no force: he 
finds his own weight, tries his own ſtrength, and, if 
© there is any hidden worth, or curbed mettle in him, 
6 certainly thews and gives it vent. Accordingly we 
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and magnificence becoming the head of 
| rich 


28 


< ſee, that the geniuſes produced at theſe times, give 
great proof of reach and capacity, eſpecially in politic 
(f) Enquiry « managements and civil affairs in the largeſt ſenſe . 
Life — Cromwell verified theſe obſervations. I will give Mar 
Writings of wick's account at large as a proof of it, eſpecially as it 
Homer. will afford pleaſure to ſuch of my readers as delight in 
anecdotes, as, 1 believe, moſt do. The firſt time 
LI ever took notice of him [Oliver] was in the very 
beginning of the parliament held in Nov. 1640, when 
I vainly thought myſelf a courtly young gentleman : 
© (For we courtiers valued ourſelves much upon our 
good cloaths.) I came into the houſe one morning 
© well clad, and perceived a gentieman ſpeaking (whom 
© I knew not) very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was 
a plain cloth ſuit ; which ſeemed to have been made 
© by an ill country taylor; his linen was plain, and 
© not very clean; and I remember a ſpeck or two of 
© blood upon his little band, which was not much lar- 
© ger than his collar; his hat was without a hatband : 
© his ſtature was of a good ſize, his ſword ſtuck cloſe 
© to his fide, his countenance ſwoln and reddiſh, his 
© voice ſharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full 
© of fervour ; for the ſubject matter would not bear 
© much of reaſon, it being in behalf of a ſervant of 
* Mr. Prynne's, who had diſperſt libels againſt the 
© Queen for her dancing, and ſuch like innocent and 
© courtly ſports; and he aggravated the impriſonment 
© of this man by the council table unto that height, 
© that one as þ have believed the very government 
© itſelf had been in great danger by it. I ſincerely pro- 
* feſs it leſſened much my reverence unto that great 
© council, for he was very much hearkened unto. And 
< yet I lived to ſee this very gentleman, whom out of 
© no ill- will to him I thus deſcribe, by multiplied good 
© ſucceſſes, and by real (but uſurpt) power; (having 
© had a better taylor, and more converſe among good 
company) 
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rich and powerful people, and behaved 
ſuitably 


© company) in my own eye, when for ſix weeks toge- 
© ther | was a priſoner in his oo gere hands, and daily 
« waited at Whitehall, appear of a great and majeſtick 


« deportment and comely preſence (g). (2) Mes 
Lord Clarendon, in the account lately publiſhed of his p. 247. 


own life, gives us a repreſentation of Oliver's behaviour 
in a committee, very little to his advantage, Here are his 
words: Mr. Hyde was often heard to mention one pri- 
vate committee, in which he was put accidentally into 
the chair, upon an incloſure which had been made of 
great waſtes belonging to the Queen's manors, with- 
out the conſent of the tenants, the benefit whereof 
had begn given by the Queen to a ſervant of near 
truſt ; who forthwith ſold the lands incloſed to the 
Earl of Mancheſter, Lord Privy Seal; who, together 
with his ſon Mandevil, were now moſt coneerned to 
maintain the incloſure; againſt which, as well the 
inhabitants of other manors, who claimed common 
in thoſe waſtes, as the Queen's tenants of the ſame, 
made loud complaints, as a great oppreſſion, carried 


power. The committee fat in the Queen's court; 
and Oliver Cromwell being one of them, appeared 
much concerned to countenance the petitioners, who 
were numerous, together with their witneſſes ; the 
Lord Mandevil being likewiſe preſent as a party, 
and by the direction of the committee, fitting co- 
vered. Cromwell (who had never before been heard 
to ſpeak in the Houſe of Commons) ordered the wit- 
neſſes and petitioners ingthe method of the proceed» 
ing; and ſeconded, and enlarged upon what they 


ſons concerned, who were a very rude kind of peo- 
ple, interrupted the council, and witneſſes on the 
other fide, with great 2 when they ſaid any 
* thing that did not plc e them; ſo that Mr. ya 

| «* (whoſe 
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upon them with a very high hand, and ſupported by 


ſaid with great paſſion; and the witneſſes, and per- 
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ſuitably to the high rank in which he had 
placed himſelf. 
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Elo- 


(whoſe office it was to oblige men of all ſorts to keep 
order) was compelled to uſe ſome ſharp reproofs, and 
ſome threats, to reduce them to ſuch a temper, that 
the buſineſs might be quietly heard. Cromwell in 
great fury reproached the chairman for being partial, 
and that he diſcountenanced the witneſſes by threat- 
ning them; the other appealed to the committee, who 
juſtified him, and declared that he behaved as he 
ought to do, which more inflamed him, who was 
already too much angry. When upon any mention 
of matter of fact, or the proceeding before, and at 
the incloſure, the Lord Mandevil deſired to be heard, 
and with great modeſty related what had been done, 
or explained what had been ſaid, Mr. Cromwell did 
anſwer, and reply upon him, with ſo much inde- 
cency, and rudeneſs, and in language, ſo contrary, 
and offenſive, that every man would have thought, 
that as their natures and their manners were as oppo- 
fite as it is poſſible, ſo their intereſt could never have 
been the ſame. In the end his whole carriage was 
ſo tempeſtuous, and his behaviour ſo inſolent, that 
the chairman found himſelf obliged to reprehend 


him; and to tell him, if he proceeded in the ſame 
manner, he would preſently adjourn the committee, 
and the next morning complain to the houſe of him, 


which he never forgave z and took all occaſions af- 


terwards to purſue him with the utmoſt malice and 


revenge, to his death (). | 
If one were to judge by this, Cromwels manners 


vl. i. p. 78. were as rude as his dreſs uncourtly. But however, this 
$0. Oxtord ſame writer in another place confeſſes the alteration 
which was viſible in him after he roſe to dignity and 
power. As he grew into place and authority, ſays 
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he, his parts ſeemed” to be raiſed, as if he had con- 


*: cealed his faculties, till he had occaſion to uſe them; 
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public appearances: an account of theſe will explain 
what I mean by his keeping ſtate to the full. His inau- 
guration was magnificent. On the 26th of June, 1657, 
a place being prepared at the upper end of /Ye/lmin- 
© fler-hall, in the midſt of it was a rich cloth of flate 
« ſet up, and under it a chair of, ſtate upon an aſcent of 


. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


« and when he was to act the part of a great man, he 


did it without any indecency, notwithſtanding the 
« want of cuſtom (1). 


37 


(7) Hit. of 


IVhitlick has deſcribed him two or three times in his ihe Rebel- 


two degrees, covered with carpets ; before it a table 
and a chair by it for the ſpeaker ; on each ſide of the 
hall were ſeats built one above another, and covered, 


for the members of the parliament ; below them ; 


ſeats on the one fide for the judges, and on the other 
ſide for the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London. 
About two of the clock in the afternoon the Protector 
met the parliament, and gave his conſent to ſome 
bills; then the ſpeaker and members went to their 
places in J/e/tminſler-hall, and the judges and alder- 
men took their places: a little time after this his 
Highneſs came, attended with his own gentlemen, 
and with the heralds ſerjeants at arms; the officers, 
commiſſioners of the ſeal, and of the treaſury, and 
his council: the Earl of Warwick cartied the {word 
before him, and the Lord Mayor of Landen carried 
the city ſword. | | 

His Highneſs ſtanding under the cloth of ſtare, the 


ſpeaker in the name of the parliameat, preſented to 
him, 


© 1. A robe of purple velvet, lined with ermin, which 


the ſpeaker, aſſiſted by me and others, put upon his 
Highneſs; then he delivered to him the bible richly- 


gilt and boſſed; after that the ſpeaker girt the ſword: - 


about his Highneſs, and delivered into bis hands the 
ſcepter of maſſy gold, and then made a ſpeech to him 


upon thoſe ſeveral things preſented to him, wiſbing 


him all proſperity in his government, and gave him 


lion, vol. vi. 
Þ+ 649. 


.n 9 


the oath ; and Mr. Manton (4) by prayer recommend- () See 
ed his Highneſs, the parliament, the council, the®** [2]: 


forces 


— 


thun. ei- 6 following in coaches to Whitehall (I). 


als, p. 662. 
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© forces by land and ſea, and the whole government, 
and people of the three nations, to the blefling* and 
protection of God, After this the people gave ſeve- 
ral ſhouts, and the trumpets ſounded : the Protec- 
tor ſat in the chair of ſtate, holding the ſcepter in his 
hand ; on his right fide ſat the ambaſſador of France, 
on the left ſide the ambaſſador of the United Pro- 
vinces. Near to his Highneſs ſtood his ſon Richard, the 
Lord Deputy Fleetwood, Claypole, maſter of the horſe, 
his Highneſs's council and officers of ſtate ; the Earl 
of Martuict held the ſword on the right fide of the 
chair, and the Lord Mayor of Londen held the city 
ſword on the left hand of the chair; near the Earb of 
IYVarwick ſtood the Lord Viſcount Liſſe, general 
Mountague, and I, each of us having a drawn ſword 
in our hands. Then the trumpets ſounded, and an 
herald proclaimed his Highnefs's title; and procla- 
mation was made, and loud acclamations of the peo- 
ple, God ſave the Lord Protector. The ceremonies 
being ended, his Highnels having his train carried by 
the Lord Sherwood, Mr. Rich, the Earl of Varwiict's 
grand child, and by the Lord Roberts's ſon, accompa- 
nied by the ambaſſadors, and attended as before, went 
in ſtace to Veſiminſter- hall gate, where he took his 
rich coach. In the upper end of it himſelf fat in his 
robes, in the other end fat the Earl of Warwick, in 
one boot ſat his ſon Richard, and I with a drawn 
ſword in my hand; and in the other boot ſat the 
Lord Viſcount Liſle, and General /fountague, with 
ſwords drawn. in their hands ; Claypole led the horſe 
* of honour in rich capariſons, the life-guard and other 
guards attended the coach, the officers and the reſt 
Cromwell's 
reception of the Swediſh ambaſlador will give us till a 
clearer idea of his capacity for acting in the pompous 
ſcenes of life. Take it from the author juſt cited. 
His [the ambaſſador's] people went all bare, two and 
two, before him in order, according to their qualities; 
the beſt men laſt; and next to him, the maſter of 
the ceremonies next; before him, I on his right hand 
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OLIVER CROMWBLX.; 
Elocution was not his talent. His public 
Os, ſpeeches 


and Strickland on his left hand ; they made a handſome 
ſhew in this equipage, and ſo went up to the council- 
chamber, where the ambaſſador repos'd himſelf about 
a quarter of an hour, and then word being brought 
that the Protector was ready in the Banguetting- houſe, 
he came down into the court again, and in the ſame 
order they went up into the Banguetting- bouſe. White- 
hall court was full of ſoldiers in good order, the ſtairs 
and doors were kept by the Protector's guards in their 
livery coats, with halberts, the rooms and paſſages in 
very handſome order; the Banguetting- bos ſe was richly 
hung with arras, multitudes of gentlemen in it, and 
of ladies in the galleries. The ambaſſador's people 
were all admitted into the room, and made a lane 
within the rails in the midſt of the room. At the up- 
per end upon a foot- pace and carpet, ſtood the Pro- 
tector with a chair of ſtate behind him, and divers of 
his council and ſervants about him. The maſter of 
the ceremonies went before the ambaſſador on the left 


ſide; the ambaſſador in the middle, betwixt me and 


Strickland, went up in the open lane of the room; as 
ſoon as they came within the room, at the lower end 
of the lane, they put off their hats: the ambaſſador a 
little while after the reſt, and when he was uncover'd, 


the Protector alſo put off his hat, and anſwer'd the 


ambaſſador's three ſalutations in his coming up to him, 


and on the foot-pace they ſaluted each other as uſually 
friends do: and when the Protector put on his hat, 


the ambaſſador put on his, as ſoon as the other. Af- 
ter a little pauſe, the ambaſſador put off his hat, and 


began to ſpeak, and then put it on again; and when- 


ſoever in his ſpeech he named the King his maſter, or 
Sweden, or the Protector, or England, he moved his 
hat, eſpecially if he mentioned any thing of God, or 
the good of Chriſſendom, he put off his hat very low ; 


and the Protector ſtill anſwered him in the like poſ- 


tures of civility. The ambaſſador ſpoke in the Stædiſb 
s .D language, 
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THE LIFE OF 
eeches in general are long-winded, obſcure, 
(1) and ambiguous : but whether this was 
. not 


language, and after he had done, being but ſhort, his 
« ſecretary did interpret it in Latin. After his inter- 
< preter had done, the Protector ſtood Kill a pretty while, 
and putting off his hat to the ambaſſador, with a car- 
„ rjage full of gravity and ſtate, he anſwered him in 
(m) Memo- < Engliſh (m). Though the ceremonials on theſe 
_ public occaſions are, I apprehend, ordered and ap» 
pointed by the proper officers, yet the man who (having 
ſpent forty years of his life in a manner almoſt. wholl 
in obſcurity and remote from courts, as Oliver had done) 
could act his part ſo gracefully in them, muſt have had 
a genius of a peculiar turn, and greatly ſuperior to the 
common claſs of men. Mr. aller ſeems: therefore to 
have had reaſon for his compliment to him in the fo 
lowing verſes ; = 
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© Oſt have we wonder'd, how you hid in peace 
A mind proportion'd to fuch things as theſe ; 
How ſuch a ruling ſp'rit you cou'd reſtrain, 
And practiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign, 

Your private life did a juft pattern give 

How fathers, huſbands, pious ſons ſhou'd live; 
Born to command, your princely virtues ſlept 
Like humble David's while the flock he kept.” 


I cannot cloſe this note without obſerving the propriety 
of the Swediſh ambaſſador's making uſe of his native 
tongue in his public audience, and the Protecter's reply- 
ing in his own language. It ſhews the value they each 
ſet on their reſpective countries, and their diſlike of put- 
ting ſuch a ſlight on them as to imagine their idiom un- 
polite or indeterminate. It would not have been amiſs 
if the example had been followed. "Ee as Why i 
(..) Elocution was not his talent, &c.] Cramtuell's want 
of eloquence has been obſerv'd by many writers. All 


© yirtuess 


OLIVER CROMWELI: 35 
not partly out of defign, may be a queſtion, 
ſeeing 


« virtues, ſays Mr, Cowley, being rightly divided into mo- 
© ral and intellectual, I know not how we can better 
judge of the former than by men's actions, or of the 
© latter than by their writings or ſpeeches. And for theſe 
latter (which are leaft in merit, or rather which are 
only the inſtruments of miſchief where the other are 
© wanting) I think you can hardly pick out the name 
© of a man who ever was called great, belides him we 
© are now ſpeaking of, who never left the memory be- 
© hind him of one wiſe or witty apothegm even among 
© his domeſtic ſervants or greateſt flatterers. That little = 
© in print which remains upon a ſad record for him, is 
« ſuch, as a ſatyr againſt him would not have made him 
© ſay, for fear of tranſgreſſing too much the rules of 
< probability (1). (») Di- 
Mr. Hume fays that he was incapable of expreſſing cue con- 
© himſelf on this occaſion [the crown's being offer'd Diver. 
© him] but in a manner which a peaſant of the moſt Cromwell, 
ordinary capacity would juſtly be aſhamed of.” And 8 
after quoting a paſſage from the conference at Mhitaball his works 
to ſupport this aſſertion, he obſerves that the great in 1zmo. 
defect in Olwer's ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want of Lend. 1681. 
© elocution, but in his want of ideas. The ſagacity of 
his actions, and the abſurdity of his aiſcourſs, forms 
© the moſt prodigious contraſt that ever was known. 
The collection of all his ſpeeches, letters, ſermons, 
(for he alſo wrote ſermons) would make a great curio- | | 
© fity, and with a few exceptions might jultly paſs for | : 
one of the moſt nonſenſical books in the world (e). (e Hiſt, | | 
This gentleman's great defects are want of conſiſtency v. 4; 
with himſelf, and regard to truth. In the pallage here?“ bo 
quoted he aſſures us that * the great defect in Oliver's | 
* ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want of elocution, but in his 
* want of ideas: a few pages after he obſerves that 
Cromwell * was not defective in any talent, exeept that | 
* of elocution (p).“ That he wrote ſermons is a diſcovery (p) 14, pj , 
of Mr. Hume's own; 1 believe no writer worth naming 9% 
: Wyo ö ever 
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ſeeing he could ſpeak and write well on ſomo | 
| occaſions, 


Bigotry 


ever before ſaid it; it is quite unſuitable to his charac- 
ter, and the times. | | 

I have ſaid in the text that his ſpeeches, in general, 
are long-winded, obſcure, flat, and ambiguous : this will 
appear to any who will be at the trouble to read his 
ſpeech at the diſſolution of his firſt parliament, and his 
ſpeeches at the conference at Mhiteball, of which 1 ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to give extracts. The reaſon of 
theſe defects ſeem to be ſometimes the enthuſiaſm of his 
temper, which produc'd a kind of expreſſion ſavouring 
of cant; other times his being neceſſitated to find excuſes 
for refuſing what he was deſirous of; and moſt times a 
willingneſs to hide his real intentions. To which, pro- 
bably, may be added his having been little uſed to ſpeak 
in public aſſemblies, on public occaſions, before he ſeiz d 
the ſupreme power. But deſign I'm perſuaded had the 
greateſt ſhare in producing ſome of his oddeſt compoſt- 
tions. I have ſeen, and ſhall in the following ſheets 
produce copies of original letters written by him, which 
ſhew that he knew well how to expreſs himſelf; his 


letters to the governor of Edinburgh caſtle before men- 


tion'd are a farther proof of it; and the following ſpeech 
made oft hand to the Swediſh ambaſſador confirms it. 

* My Lord Ambaſlador, I have great reaſon to ac- 
knowledge with thankfulneſs, the reſpects and good 
© affection of the King your maſter towards this com- 
© monwealth, and towards myſelf in particular, wheres 
© of I ſhall always retain a very grateful memory, and 
© ſhall be ready upon all occaſions to manifeſt the high 
© ſenſe and value I have of his majeſty's friendſhip and 
© alliance. My Lord, you are very welcome into Eng- 
© land, and during your abode here, you ſhall find all 
4. due regard. and reſpect to be given to your perſon, and 


© to the buſineſs about which you come. I am ver 


© willing to enter into a nearer and more ſtrict alliance 


and friendſhip with the King of Swedland, as . 
© whic 
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Bigotry (x) made no part of Cromwell's 
cha- 


« which in my judgment will tend much to the honour 
and commodity of both nations, and to the general 
advantage of the proteſtant intereſt; I ſhall nominate 
« ſome perſons to meet and treat with your lordſhip upon 
< ſuch particulars as you ſhall communicate to them (g). C). Whit- 
Perhaps a better turn'd anſwer than this is not to be os: P» 
found in England in Cromwell's age I- it ſhews what he gee alſo note 
could do; though he ſeldom equall'd it. $f: [wh 
(kx) Bigotry made no part of Cromwell's character.] 
Bigotry ill becomes a great man, if a truly great man 
is capable of it. In a politician it is a defect, in a ſove- 
reign a fault of the firſt magnitude, Woe be to that 
country whoſe princes and miniſters are tinctur'd with it. 
There eccleſiaſties reign—and the rule of eccleſiaſtics 
has been always ſevere and tyrannical. Bigotry pro- 
duc'd the maſſacres of Paris and Ireland; repeal'd the 
edi of Nantz; annull'd the privileges of the Moriſcoes 
in Spain; drove the nonconformiſts out of England; and 
depriv'd Philip the ſecond of the United Provinces. 
Theſe were the effects of this fiend, black as the infer- 
nal pit where it firſt was produc'd, and miſchievous as 
Satan its parent, May all princes have it in abhorrence ! 
may they keep its favourers and abettors far from their 
councils ! vain elſe will be their endeavours for the pub- 
lic, vain their hopes of perpetuating their fame.. No 
prince, 'tis well known, was ever well counſell'd by 
prieſts, They have themſelves too much in view; their 
own order too much at heart They cannot ſacrifice 
theſe, though inconſiſtent with the welfare of the com- 
munity, nor can they forbear preferring them to the 
moſt uſeful members of it. But the bigot is the tool of 
the prieſt. He muſt be ſo - from him therefore is to be 
expected nothing truly generous. We know what Car- 
dinal Granvall did in Spain; what Laud in England; 
but they had never been in a capacity of executing their 
mad and deſtructive ſchemes, had they had maſters leſs 
bigotted. But Cromwell had a mind ſuperior, he was 
93 D 3 above 
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character. Like an honeſt man, he profeſs d 


THE LIEE OP 
his 


above the ſway of theſe kind of men; there was nothing 
in him for them to work on, they therefore either never 
attacked him, or deſiſted. This will appear from his 


judgment concerning the nature of the miniſterial func- 
tion, and the bounds within which it ought to be con- 


the civil power, or debaſe it as they pleaſe. No man 


(-) Thur- 


lae, vol. 1. 


p. 159. 


fined ; his fix'd opinion concerning liberty of conſcience 
in matters of religion; and his behaviour towards men 
of the moſt different and oppoſite principles. 

1. Cromwel['s open and avowed judgment concerni 
the nature and bounds of the miniſterial function, clearly 
leads us to conclude that he was free from bigotry. In 
his letter to the governor of Edinburgh caſtle, dated Sept. 
9, 1650, he ſays, * The miniſters in England are ſup- 
< ported, and have liberty to preach the Goſpel, though 
not to raile, nor under pretence thereof to overtop 


© hath been troubled in England or Ireland for preaching 
the Goſpel, nor has any miniſter been moleſted in 
< Scetland fince the coming of the army hither. The 
< ſpeaking truth becomes the miniſters of Chriſt. When 
© miniſters pretend to a glorious reformation, and lay 
© the foundation thereof in getting to themſelves world · 


© ly power, and can make worldly mixtures to accom- 


< pliſh the ſame, ſuch as their late agreement with their 
© King, and hopes by him to carry on their deſign, may 
© know, that the Sion promiſed and hoped for will not 
© be built with ſuch untempered mortar (7). | 

In reply to the Scottiſb miniſters ſaying © they had juſt 
* cauſe to regret, that men of civil employments ſhould 
© uſurp the calling and employment of the miniſtry ? 
he aſks, © Are you troubled that Chriſt is preached ? ' Is 
« preaching ſo incluſive in your function? Doth it ſcan- 
* dalize the reformed kirks, and Scotland in particular? 
© Is it againſt the covenant? Away with the covenant if 
© this be ſo. I thought the covenant and theſe could 
© have been willing, that any ſhould ſpeak good of the 
5 name of Chriſt; if not, it is no covenant of God's 


« approving, 


OLIVER CROMWELTL. 


his own ſentiments, and adher'd to the ſect 
* h c 


approving, nor of the kirk's you mention, in ſo much 

the ſpouſe of Chriſt, Where do you find in Scripture - 

a ground to warrant ſuch an aſſertion, that preaching 

is included in your function? Tho” an approbation 
from men hath order in it, and may doe well, yet he 

that hath not a better warrant than that, hath none 

at all I hope he that aſcended up on high may give | | 
his gifts to whom he pleaſe; and if-thoſe gifts be the f 
ſeal of miſſion, be not envious, though Eldad and 

Medad propheſie. Indeed you erre through the 

miſtake of the Scriptures; approbation is an act of 

conveniency in reſpect of order, not of neceſſity to 

ive faculty to preach the Goſpel. Your pretended 

ear, leaſt error ſhould ſtep in, is like the man that 

would keep all the wine out of the country, leaſt men 

ſhould be drunk. It would be found an unjuſt and 

unwiſe jealouſie, to deny a man the liberty, he hath 

by nature, upon a ſuppoſition he may abuſe it: when 

he doth abuſe it, judge. If a man ſpeak foolifhly, ye 

ſuffer him gladly, becauſe ye are wiſe; if erroneouſly, 

the truth more appears by your conviction ; ſtop ſuch 

a man's mouth with ſound words, that cannot be gain- 

ſaid : if blaſphemouſly, or to the diſturbance of the 

publick peace, let the civill magiſtrate puniſh: him: 

if truly, rejoice in the truth. And if you will call 

our ſpeakings together, ſince we came into Scotland, 

to provoke one another to love and good works, to 

faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and repentance from 

dead works, to charity and love towards you, to pray 
and mourne for you, and for the bitter returns to, and 
incredulity of our profeſſions of love to you, of the 

truth of which we have made our folemne and hum- 

ble appeals to the Lord our God, which he hath heard 

and born witneſs to ; if theſe things be ſcandalous to 
the kirk, and againſt the 'covenant, becauſe done by 

men of civill callings,, we-rejoice in them, notwith- | 
* ſtanding what you ſay (3). Theſe are ſentiments () Thurloe 
which, however tincturd with enthuſiaſm," declare a 161, f. 


b 
| 
| 
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he moſt approv'd ;—but he ſpoke at all times 
8 | with 


mind free from bigotry, and incapable of being de- 

luded by the cant of heavenly miſſion, uninterrupted ſuc- 

ceſſion, indelible character, and the power of binding and 

looſing mens fins | Oliver had a ſufficient preſervative in 

his own underſtanding againſt the principles and prac- 

tices of theſe men who make uſe of ſuch magical terms. 

2. CromwelP's fix d opinion concerning liberty of con- 

ſcience in matters of religion, evinces his freedom from 

bigotry. No bigot has had ſenſe enough to ſee the plain 

and juſt right which every man has to think and act for 

himlelf in matters purely of a religious nature; 'or to be 

convinc'd that unleſs men freely and voluntarily choofe 

their religion, they can have no merit in the eyes of God 

or reaſonable men; and conſequently that they ought 

never to be debarr'd from acting according to their own 

choice. The bigot is always in the right; every man 

of a different belief is in the wrong; heaven is his own 

portion, but hell and damnation attend thoſe who think 

and act oppoſite to him. Oliver was not of this caſt. 

He always profeſs'd it to be his belief that men had a 

right to think and act for theinſelves in matters of reli- 

gion, and that as long as they behav'd peaceably they 

were free to diſſent from the magiſtrate and the prieſt, 

Mr. Ludlow tells us, © the liberty that was to be extended 

© to tender conſciences, was an engine by which Crom- 

{*) Me- © well did moſt of his work (t).“ And M. Baxter ſays, 

ii. p. zo. Liberty of conſcience he pretended to be moſt zealous 

(z)Reliquiz for (u).“ What follows will, I think, plainly make 
22832 it appear that he was indeed ſo. 5 ä 

— 2 Milton, in the following beautiful ſonnet, which I 

205. Folio, believe every lover of virtue and the muſes will read 

Load. 1696. here with xf 65m addreſſes himſelf to him as the pay 

tron of this moſt glorious cauſe : 5 


Cromwel!, our chief of men, who through a cloud. 
Not of war only, but detraQtions rude, es 7A 
Guided By faith and matchleſs fortitude, | 


To peace and truth thy. glorious way haſt . 


* 
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with honour of thoſe who differ'd from him; 
| ; treated 


And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 5 
Haſt rear d God's trophies, and his work purſued, 
While Darwen ſtream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field reſounds thy praiſes loud, 

And MWorceſter's laureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer ſtill ; peace hath her victories a 
No leſs renown'd than war: new foes ariſe 

Threatning to bind our ſouls with ſecular chains: 

| Help us to ſave free conſcience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whoſe goſpel is their maw. 


Cromwel['s own ſentiments concerning this matter will 
be beſt known from the following paragraphs in his ſpeech 
at the diſſolution of the parliament in 1654. He is re- 
buking them for their conduct, and, among other things, 
ſays, + When you were entered upon this government 
raveling into it, if you had gone upon that foot of ac- 
count, to have made ſuch good and wholeſome provi- 
fions for the good of the people of theſe nations, for 
the ſettling of ſuch matters in things of religion as 
would have upheld and given countenance. to a 
godly miniſtry, and yet would have given a juſt liberty 
to godly men of different judgments, men of the ſame 
faith with them, that you call the Orthodox miniſtry 
in England, as it is. well known the independants 
are, and many under'the form of baptiſm, who are 
ſound in the faith, only may perhaps be different in 
judgment in ſome lefſer matters, yet as true chriſtians 
both looking at ſalvation, only by faith in the blood 
of Chriſt, men profeſſing the fear of God, and hav- 
ing recourſe to the name of God as to a ſtrong tower; 
I ſay you might have had opportunity to have ſettled 
peace and quietneſs amongſt all profeſſing godlineſs, 
and might have been inſtrumental, if not to have 
5 healed the breaches, yet to have kept the godly of all 
judgments. from running one upon another, and by 

| keeping 


Reed else 2a 
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treated them with much reſpect and decency, 


, and 


keeping them from being over-run by a common ene- 
my, rendered them and theſe nations both ſecure, 
happy, and well ſatisfied, 

Are theſe done, or any thing towards them? Is there 
not yet upon the ſpirits of men a ſtrange itch ? Nothing 
will fatisfy them, unleſs they can put their finger upon 
their brethrens conſciences, to pinch them there. To 
do this was no part of the conteſt we had with the 
common adverſary ; for religion was not the thing at 
the firſt conteſted for, but God brought it to that iflue 
at laſt, and gave it to us by way of redundancy, and 
at laſt it proved to be that which was moſt dear to us 
and wherein conſiſted this, more than in obtaining 
that liberty from the tyranny of the biſhops to all ſpe- 
cies of Proteſtants, to worſhip God according to their 
own light and conſciences? for want of which man 
of our brethren forſook their native countries to ſe 
their bread from ſtrangers, and to live in howling wil- 
derneſſes; and for which alſo, many that remained 
here were impriſoned and otherwiſe abuſed. Thoſe 


who were ſound in the faith, how proper was it for 


them to labour for liberty, for a juſt liberty, that men 
ſhould not be trampled upon for their confciences? Had 
not they laboured but lately under the weight of per- 
ſecutions, and was it fit for them to fit heavy upon 
others? Is it ingenuous to aſk liberty and not to 
give it? What greater hypocriſy, than for thoſe who 
were oppreſſed by the biſhops, to become the greateſt 
oppreſlors themſelves as ſoon as their yoke was re- 
moved | I could wiſh that they who call for liberty now 


alſo, had not too much of that ſpirit if the power 


were in their hands, As for prophane perſons, blaf- 
phemers, ſuch as preach ſedition, the contentious rail- 
ers, evil-ſpeakers, who ſeek by evil words to corrupt 
good manners, perſons of looſe converſations, puniſh- 
ment from the civil magiſtrate ought to meet with 

. = them; 
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and openly declared for their toleration and 


encou- 


% 


/ .Ü.ᷣ... .Þ 


© them 3 becauſe if theſe pretend conſcience, yet walk- 

ing diſorderly, and not according but contrary to the 

« Goſpel, and even to natural light, they are judged of 

c all, and their fins — open, makes them ſubjects 

c of the magiſtrate's ſword, who ought not to bear it in 

c vain (x). In a ſpeech to the parliament, Ap. 3, H Whit- 
1637, {peaking concerning the proviſion made for liber- Ag * 775 
ty of conſcience in the Humble Petition and Advice, he 614. 8 
made uſe of the following words: As to the liberty of 

men profeſſing godlineſs under the variety of forms 

< amongſt us, you have done that, which was never 

done before; and I pray God it may not fall upon the 

people of God as a fault in them, or any ſort of them, 

© if they do not put ſuch a value on what was done, 

© as never was put on any thing ſince Chriſt's time. for 

« ſuch a catholick intereſt of the people of God (y).”— (y) Thur- 
Theſe extracts fully evince Cromwel/s judgment con- loe, vol. i. 
cerning liberty of conſcience, and make appear how ** 757* 
zealous he indeed was to reſtrain men from injuring 

each other on the account of it: in a word, they ſhew 

the man, the chriſtian, the politician, I muſt add, Z 

3. That Oliver's practice was conformable to his 3 © 

principles. Though he declared himſelf an independant .. 4 
(1 ſuppoſe as that ſect avowedly appeared for civil and , . bc 
religious liberty in its greateſt latitude) yet he confined Fe 1 

not his reſpect or his favours to them: He had great la- 4 tre N 
titude of judgment, and conceived that as twas very poſ- FA H, 2 79. 
ſible for wiſe and good men to differ in their opinions , 7: / 
about many points of religion, yet being equally wiſe and“ A 4, Ke fu 
honeſt, they-ought equally to be regarded. We find © 
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Manton praying at his inauguration, Baxter preaching at H ,/-—- 5. 2 
his court, and Calamy conſulted by him on a point of Lak Hl P of . 
importance. Theſe were all Preſbyterians, little affected of 9 
to him, but inclined to the royal intereſt. The epiſco- S 714 7 
palians, many of them, were treated with equal favour 4 2 4 
and regard, though the party, as ſuch, gave him a good / © Ar | 
deal of trouble, He ſent for Dr, Brownrig, biſhop of 2 Le 
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encouragement. Indeed he conſtantly was 
a friend to religious liberty, and an oppoſer 


of 


Exeter, and treated him with great outward reſpect; 

he ſaved Dr. Barnard's life at the taking Drogheda, 

and made him his almoner ; he invited archbiſhop Uſer 
to him, and uſed him with much civility, converſing 
with him about the advancement of the proteſtant re- 

ligion at home and abroad, and promiſing him to make 

him a leaſe of ſome parts of the lands belonging to the 
archbiſhoprick of Armagh for 21 years, and, at his death, 
ordered him to be interred with great pomp in Weftmin-. 

flier Abby, where Dr. Barnard to a crowded audience 

(z) 0 preached his funeral ſermon (2). Dr. Parr, from whom 
3 I have the above particulars, imputes Cromwell's order- 
& ſeq, to» ing this ſo honourable an interment of Uſer's corps, not 
lio. Lond. only to a deſire of advancing his own honour, but like- 
—_— wiſe to a deſign of puniſhing Uſer's relations, by put- 
ting them to a great expence : but as he owns the Pro- 

tector contributed two hundred pounds towards it, it is 

no way likely he had any ſuch view. He probably 

thought, that ſufficient for a very honourable burial— 

thoſe who exceeded it were to blame themſelves, if my 

were hurt thereby. —But *tis very hard to pleaſe thoſe 

who are diſpoſed to find fault. Cromtuell's behaviour 

was alſo equally humane to ſuch as profeſſed opinions 
uncountenanced by the many in Britain. To Jobn Bid- 

dle who was a Unitarian, and the father of the Engliſs 
Unitarians, in his baniſhment into Sally, he allowed a 

| penſion of an hundred crowns a year; he admitted Je- 

remiah M hite and Peter Sterrey into the number of his 
chaplains, though few ſpeculated more freely on the 

ends and deſigns of providence, or more out of the then 
road; and Jahn Goodwin, though hated by the faſhion- 

(0) Life of able eccleſiaſtics, continued conſtantly in his favour (a). 
Firmin: Nor were even the Romaniſts that behaved well, de- 
p. 10 gro. ſtitute of it. Sir Kenelm Digby, a man of quality, a 

Lond, 1698. philoſopher and a catholic, in a letter to Mr. Secre 

Thurloe, dated Paris, March 18, 1656, has the following 


1 paſſages. 


r 
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of ſpiritual tyranny. No wonder there- 
fore that, in the firſt part of life, he fell (L) 


in 


paſſages. My obligations to his Highneſs are ſo 

«© great, that it would be a crime in me to behave my- 

« ſelf ſo negligently as to give cauſe for any ſhadow of $ 
© the leaſt ſuſpicion, or to do any thing that might re- * 
« quire an excuſe or, apology. I make it my buſineſs | 
« every where, to have all the world take notice how 

highly I eſteem myſelf obliged to his Highneſs, and 

© how paſſionate I am for his ſervice, and for his honor 

© and intereſt, even to the expoſing of my life for them. 

c 


I ſhould think my heart were not an honeſt one, 

c if the blood about it were not warmed with any the 

© leaſt imputation upon my reſpects and my duty to his 
Hignneſs, to whom I owe ſo much (5). Mr. Prynne (#) ki yr 
informs us, © that Sir Xenelme was lodged by Cromwel! p. 392. . 
< at Mpiteball; that he ſuſpended penal laws againſt () True 
Romiſh prieſts ; and protected ſeveral of them under 8 
„his hand, and ſeal (c.) Tis certain he wrote to the what was 
governor of Virginia in favour of Lord Baltimore, pro- done, ſpok- 
prietor of Maryland, who was of the Catholic perſua- be (bay 


between 
ſion (d ). | Mr. Prynne, 


1 will add but one thing more. Tis well known the 7th 
Cromwell (though a believer in the prophecies of the Old 1633. 40. 
Teſtament, equally, to ſay the leaſt, with our modern without 
controvertiſts) was willing to harbour the Jews in Eng- nume of 
land; that he appointed an aſſembly of men of ſeveral — 
profeſſions to conſider of the expediency of it; and that (4) Thur- 
*twas not owing to him or his council that it proved loſt lee, l. . 
| Jabour.——All theſe conſiderations will, if I miſtake ©", % 
not, abundantly make appear the truth of the text, that he Ciae 

bigotry made no part of Cromtoell's character. It may { downed Hens 
be ſaid this was all policy—lf it was—it was not the WY 
policy of bigots, who break through every tie, human e 

and divine, in order to promote their implanted non- 1h. . lavout ol; 4 
ſenſe and ſuperſtition. WP 

(L) He fell in with the puritans, greaily oppreſſed. ] 4 U fleur. 
The controverſy between the prelatiits and the puritans 
| | will 


« # 
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in with the puritans, greatly oppreſſed on 


account 


will appear in the eyes of moſt, in this age, as very 
trifling and inſignificant, and very unworthy of the at- 
tention which was formerly paid it. They were a ſtiff 
kind of men, many of them, of both ſides; of weak 
capacities or uninformed underſtandings ; who impoſed 
unreaſonably, and reſiſted obſtinately. But on the be- 
half of the puritans, it muſt be obſerved that they al- 
ways pretended conſcience for their non- conformity, and, 
probably, as they were very great ſufferers, they were 
ſincere, This recommended them, as well as their re- 
gular behaviour, to the favour of the friends of civil 
liberty, and the lovers of virtue. Theſe gentlemen, 
probably, ſaw many of their weakneſſes, but they ap- 
proved their honeſty and integrity, uſed their intereſt to 
bring them out of trouble, and generouſly helped them 
in their difficulties, Another thing there was, which 
added not a little to their worth in the eyes of many of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons of thoſe times, namely, 
an adherence to the doQrinal articles of the church of 
England, in the ſenſe of the compilers, and a ſtrong 
averſion to popery. The gentry then read and wrote 
books of religious controverſy, and very many of them 
became converts to their party.—But however, this 
is certain, the puritans were ſufferers; ſufferers for con- 
ſcientiouſly refuſing to practiſe things which, in the opi- 
nion of their adverſaries, were of no worth or value; 
ſufferers from men who pretended to be rulers and 
vernors in a Proteſtant church, whoſe doctrines uy 
diſowned in many points ; and ſufferers from men who 
pride, ambition, avarice, and cruelty had rendered 
them odious to the people in general, as well as to wiſe 
and conſiderate men, Theſe perſons here meant were 
court-prelates, in the times of James and Charles I. 


Such as for their bellies ſake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold, 


Of 
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account of their non · conformity, and appear'd | 
. 


Of other care they little reck' ning make, . iel lee 
Than how to ſcramkble at the 0s. Dore feaſt, * wv 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. FF 
Blind mouths chat ſcarce themſelves know how to holdſ i, (I. 

A ſheep-hook, or have learn'd ought elſe the leaſt | . 
That to the faithful herdſman's art belongs oy Hela 


W hat wrecks it them ? what need they? They are ſped; 


And when they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs Hcl fad 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ftrawz | /..,., . 
The hungry ſheep look up, and are not fed, 
But ſwoln with wind, and the rank miſt they draw, r ms See 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion ſpread :. * 42 P'S 
Beſides what the grim wolf with privy paw Ja 5 
Daily devours apace, and nothing ſaid. MIL rox. 1 NS 9164-7 
- / 


This is not meerly a poetical exaggeration. Soon af» Hon 2 

ter theſe lines were written, a polite writer, wha dee 

clares himſelf no puritan, ſpeaks of theſe biſhops in the 
following terms.—* The more our prelates enjoy, the WA * MIS 
© more {Xt they ſeek ; and all our three kingdoms are © * (5 07t 
grown fo ſick of their pride, injuſtice, and pragma» . 7 Hhe 7 
tical faction, that ſcarce any remedy but blood - let -: . ,, - . 
ting on cure them, We find in Scripture the moſtt a Hh! fees 
high and holy offices of religion performed by princes, */ £6 
even amongſt and above = greateſt of vriefts ; but ango) 7 Y 
we ſcarce find any inſtance at all where prieſts inter- /,; 77 en 
medled with any ſtate affairs, either above or under mo ; 
princes: and yet with us now the employing and en- a 4 7 / Cl 6 C 
truſting of clergymen in temporal buſineſs, is held as 0 L 
politick as it was in the times of popery : although no tif Ty 8 

time could ever juſtly boaſt of that uſe. But to paſs 17 oor 
over temporal buſineſſes, how violently have our bi- 1 9 
ſhops been in their own canons about ceremonies, and 4 b 


indifferencies ? and what diſturbance hath that vio- // Cotte V 
lence produced? They ſtrive as for the beauty and) 
glory of religion, to bring in the ſame forms of li- Ve | 
turgy,- the ſame poſture of the communion-table, the TYP. Pg fect 
ſame geſture at the communion, Cc. in all our three OE Ll 


4 | © dominions; af ant 
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as their advocate both in the country and the 
| 1 par- 


* dominions ; as if uniformity were always beautiful: 
© and yet we ſee all men are created with ſeveral faces, 
voices, and complexions, without any deformity to 
© the univerſe.— This is a fine thought, and has been 
frequently made uſe of by our beſt advocates for tolera- 
tion.— The ſame writer, ſpeaking of the ſame men, aſ- 
ſerts that * in the high commiſſion, at the council-table, 
in the ſtar- chamber, and the chequer, churchmen are 
now more active than in their own conſiſtories, and 
yet their ambition further aims (as tis ſaid) to the chan- 
cery, court of requeſts, &c. which could not chuſe 
to redound to the ſcandal of religion, the obſtruction 
of juſtice, and vexation of the ſubject. Tf there were 
not learned and ſkilful men enough in policy and law 
to ſerve the King, unleſs divinity were deprived of 
ſome of her followers, there were ſome ſeeming um- 
brage why the King might borrow of God; but when 
God's more holy office is neglected, that the King's 
* meaner may be the worſe adminiſtred, the world much 
{e)Diſcourſe * gazes and wonders at it (e).“ We may naturally 
concerning enough imagine men thus ambitious of power and wealth 
6 4to. were not overſtocked with real religion]! and we may, 
Ga prin- with like probability, conclude that pretences to con- 
aches =o ſcience in their eyes had but an odd and ridiculous ap- 
nk 0 pearance ! and conſequently that the perſons who made 
uſe of them to juſtify their oppoſition to their injunc- 

tions would fare little the better for them. I will not 

enter here into the particulars of the hardſhips and op- 

preſſions which the puritans underwent from the pre- 

| lates, and the high hand which was carried by theſe latter 

over all who oppoſed them. - I have given a ſketch of 

it elſewhere, and muſt refer ſuch as may be uninformed 

(f) Hiſto- thither (7). However, the following ſhort litany may 
rs bub not be unacceptable even to thoſe who are beſt acquaint- 
count of the ed with their tranſactions. It ſhews their behaviour, 


Lit- of and the ſenſe men then had of it, | 
Charles I. | 


p- 222, A foort 
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parkamgats: that he cenſur d and oppos d 
F . 1+ the 


, 


A ſhort LETANIE. 


From this prelatical pride and their lordly dignities ; 

From all their ſuperſtitious vanities, and, Popiſh ce- 
remonies z ,-. . 

From their Jate innovations and miſchievous policies ; 

From the: curſed oath ex officio, and high commiſſion 
cruelties ; 


From their Romilll clergy, and the people's unſuffer- 
able miſeries ; | 
From their greedy painful viſitations, and the church- 
wardens enforced pecjuries ; /. : 
From their molt corrupt courts, and. their vexing 
flaveries; 

From all their fruitleſs ſhadows, and hypocritical fors 
malities | 

From their, hatred and malice againſt Chriſt's ap- 
pointed ordinances; 

From their ncedleſsly deviſed and troubleſome con- 
formities; | 

From all their illegal proceedings, 185 oppretigs ty⸗ 


rannies; 


From their ſinful ſy nods, and all their papal hierar- 
ch 

Fr rom Abaddon and Apallyon, with their prieſts, Je- 
ſuits, their favourites, and all their furious blaſphemers ; 


| Good Lord, deliver us (8. 6 Short 


View of the 

pfelatical 
From this little ſatyr appears how ill beloved, yea Church of 

hated, theſe men were, how tyrannical and cruel they * 129 

were deem d! To oppoſe theſe then muſt have been 

meritorious; to ſcreen ſuch as were oppreſs'd by them, 

humane. and. charitable. ; Cromwell did this as much as 

lay in his power. When the puritans were like to come 

into trouble, he would attend on Dr. Williams, biſhop. 2 

of Lincoln, at Bugden, and ſpeak in their behalf (5). — Adana 

What his ſucceſs was, appears not ; probably but ſmall, * — 8 o. 

for Milliams being joſtled * of favour by the arts of Combridge 


Laud, 18 
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the court- prelates; and even preferr'd freedom 
in a foreign land (M) to the flavery and op- 
| preſſion 


30 


Laud, and Buckingham, to the latter of whom he had 
deen a ſervile tool, was fearful of ſhewing favour, leſt 
his adverſary might get a farther advantage over him.— 
In the parliament 1628, we find Cromwell in a'* com- 
* mittee concerning the pardons granted by the Kin 
© [Charles] ſince the laſt ſeſſion, to certain perſons queſ= 
© tioned in parliament. And we are told that he in- 
« form'd the houſe what countenance the biſhop of Vin- 
© chefter did give to ſome perſons that preached flat 
© popery, and mentioned the perſons by name, and how 
© by this biſhop's means Manwaring (who by cenſure 
© the laſt parliament, was diſabled for ever holding any 
* ecclefiaftical dignity in the church, and confeſſed the 
« juſtice of that cenſure) is nevertheleſs preferred to a 
© rich living. If theſe be the ſteps to church-prefer- 
(i) Ruſh- © ment (ſaid he) what may we expect (i)?“ But theſe 
eng efforts of his, as well as of the preateſt and beſt men 
1. p. 655, in the houſe of commons, were ineffectual. They were 
folio. Lond. protected by Charles, who would rather diffolve a par- 
2659- Jiament, than degrade a court-prerogative biſhop | 
| 7 . 
(M) He preferr'd freedom in a foreign land to the flavery 
preſſion which were continually increaſing at home.] 
Charles I. and his minifters were bent on introducin 
uniformity in religion, and deſpotiſm in the ſtate, Th 
met with oppoſition in parliaments—and therefore par- 
liaments for a long courſe of years were laid aſide. Pri- 
vate perſons ſpoke and wrote againſt the meaſures pur- 
ſued; but they got nothing for their pains but fines, im- 
priſonments, or barbarous corporal puniſhments. The 
courts of law indeed were open—but they were pro- 
perly the King's courts. The prerogative was what they 
maintained and enlarged to the utmoſt of their power, 
and no man had a chance to ſucceed' in them, who 
would not ſubmit to it. In ſhort, the judges declared 
in effect that the King's will was law, and that the pro- 
perty of the ſubject was indeed his. After * 


\ 
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preflion which were continually increafing 
| at 


— 


Rand in the great caſe of ſhip- money, and the infamous 
determination of the much greater part of the bench, 
all was profound filence ; a dead calm ſucceeded; every 
one look'd about him for a place of refuge and retreat 
from the iron hand of power. For it was manifeſt there 
was no redreſs, and that the men at the helm were for 
an unrelenting ſeverity. Let us hear Laud, in his epiſtle 
dedicatory to his maſter. * God forbid I ſhould ever 
© offer to perſuade a perſecution in any kind, or prac- 
« tiſe it in the leaſt, 
© bid too, that your Majeſty ſhould let both laws and 
* diſcipline fleep for fear of the name of perſecution, 
and in the mean time let Mr. Fiſber and his fellows 
* angle in all parts of your dominions for your ſubjects. 
If in your grace and goodneſs you will ſpare their 
6 perfons; yet I humbly beſeech you to ſee to it, that 
* they be not ſuffered to lay either their weels, or bait 


© their hooks, or caſt their nets in every ſtream, left 


© that tentation grow both too general, and too ſtrong. 
No as I would humbly beſeech your Majeſty 
to. keep a ſerious watch upon theſe fiſhermen, —fo 
I would not have you negle& another ſort of anglers 
* ina ſhallower water, For they have ſome il] nets too. 


© And if they may ſpread them, when and where _ 525 


« will, God knows what may become of it. The 
have not fo ſtrong a back abroad as the Romaniſts 
* have, but that's no argument to ſuffer them to increaſe. 
They may grow to equal ſtrength with number. And 
© factious people at home, of what ſect or fond opi- 
nion ſoever they be, are not to be neglected. Partly 
© becauſe they are ſo near; and 'tis ever a dangerous 
© fire that begins in the bed ſtraw; and partly, be- 
© cauſe all thoſe domeſtick evils, which threaten a rent 
© in church or ſtate, are with far more ſafety prevented 
© by wiſdom, than puniſhed by juſtice.” Thus ſpeaks 
the great director of affairs to his maſter. A little af- 
terwards, he ſays, I know it is a great eaſe to let every 
E 2 * thing 


But on the other fide, God for- 
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at home. But his intentions were fruſtrated, 
| and, 


thing be as it will, and every man believe, and do as 
he liſt. But whether governors in ſtate or church do 
their duty therewhile, is eaſily ſeen, ſince this is an 
effect of no King in //ael. The church of Chrift 
upon earth may be compared to a hive of bees, and 
that can be no where ſo ſteadily plac'd in this world, 
but it will be in ſome danger. And men that care 
neither for the hive nor the bees, have yet a great 
mind to the honey. And having once taſted the 
ſweets of the churches maintenance, {ſwallow that for 
honey, which one day will be more bitter than gall 
in their bowels. Now the King and the prieſt, more 
than any other, are bound to Jook to the integrity of 
the church in doctrine and manners, and that in the 
firſt place, For that's by far the beſt honey in the 
hive. But in the ſecond place, they muſt be careful 
of the churches maintenance too,. elſe the bees ſhall 
make honey for others, and have none left for their 
own neceſſary ſuſtenance, and then all's loſt, For 
we ſee it in daily and common uſe, that the honey is 
not taken from the bees, but they are deſtroyed ft. 
Now in this great and buſy work the King and the 
prieſt muſt not fear to put their hands to the hive, 
though they be ſure to be ſtung. And ſtung by the 
bees, whole hive and houſe they preſerve. It was 
King David's caſe (God grant it be never yours). 
They came about me (ſaith the Pſalm 118) like bees. 
This was hard uſage enough, yet ſome profit, ſome 
honey might thus be gotten in the end: and that's the 
King's caſe, But when -it comes to the prieſt, the 
caſe is alter'd : They come about him like waſps, or 
like hornets rather; all ſting, and no honey there. 
And all this many times for no offence, nay ſome- 
times for ſervice done them, would they ſee it. 
Now one thing more let me be bold to obſerve to your 
Majeſty, in particular, concerning your great charge, 
the church of England. Tis in an hard * 

* Sbe 
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and, with the reſt of the nation, he was 
made 


© She profeſſes the ancient Catholick faith; and yet the 
© Romaniſt condemns her of novelty in her doctrine, 
« She practiſes church-government, as it hath been in 
© uſe in all ages, and in all places, where the church of 

Chriſt hath taken any rooting, both in, and ever ſince 

the Apoſtles times; and yet the ſeparatiſt condemns 

her for antichriſtianiſm, in her diſcipline. The plain 

truth is, ſhe is between theſe two factions, as be- 

tween two milſtones; and unleſs your Majeſty look _ 

to it, to whoſe truſt ſhe is committed, ſhe'll be ground 
to powder, to an irreparable both diſhonour, and loſs 

to this kingdom. And 'tis very remarkable, that 

while both theſe preſs hard upon the-church of Eng- 

land, both of them cry out upon perſecution, like 

froward children, which ſcratch; and kick, and bite, 
and yet cry out all the while, as if themſelves were 
© killed ().“ Theſe paſſages, long as they are, will be (+) Dedica- 
deem'd curious by many. They diſcover the man, and e — 
his meaſures, and ſhew what his adverſaries had to ex- with Fiſher, 
pet. Lord Straſforde, though of a much more elevated p-. 1014+ 
underſtanding, came not a whit behind the prelate in 3 1673. 
rigour. His own account of part of a ſpeech at the | 
council-board, in England, written to his intimate friend, 
Sir Chriflopher Wandesford, maſter of the rolls in Ire- 
land, will fully ſnew this. I will give his juſtification 
of himſelf, on the accuſation of rigour, at large, 1 
* craved admiſſion to juſtify myielf in ſome particulars, 
< wherein | had been very undeſetvedly and bloodily tra- 
© duc'd. So I.related unto them all that had paſt be- 
< twixt myſelf, Earl of St. Albans, Milmot, Mountnorrts, 
* Piers, Croſby, and the jury of Gallway, that hereupon 
* touching and rubbing in the courſe.of my ſervice upon 
© their particulars, themſelves and friends have endea- . 
voured to poſleſs the world, I was a ſevere and an 

© auſtere hard- conditioned man, rather indeed a baſha | 
© of Buda, than the miniſter of + pious and Chriſtian ; 
+ King, Howbeit, if I were not much miſtaken in 

| | / E 3 | 6 myſelf, 
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made to feel and fear the yoke of tyranny. 


6 
0 
6 


We 


myſelf, it was quite the contrary, no man could ſhew 
wherein I had expreſſed it in my nature, no friend I 
had would charge me with it in my private converſa- 
tion, 'no creature had found it in the managing of my 
own private affairs, ſo as if I flood clear in all theſe 
reſpects, it was to be confeſſed by any equal mind 
that it was not any thing within, but the neceſſity of 
his Majeſties ſervice, which enforced me into a ſeem- 
ing ſtrictneſs outwardly. And that was the reaſon in- 
deed, for where I found a crown, a church, and a 
people ſpoil'd, I could not imagine to redeem them 
from under the preſſure with gracious ſmiles and gentle 
looks, it would coſt warmer water than ſo. I rue it 
was, that where a dominion was once gotten and ſet= 
tled, it might be ſtayed and kept where it was by ſoft 
and moderate counſels, but where a ſovereignty (be it 
ſpoken with reverence) was going down the hill, the 
nature of men did ſo eaſily ſlide into the paths of un- 
controul'd liberty, as it would not be brought back 
without ſtrength, not to be forced up the hill again 
but by vigour and force. And true it was indeed, 

knew no other rule to govern by, but by reward and 
puniſhment, and 1 — profeſs that 24 I found a 
perſon well and intirely ſet for the ſervice. of my maſ- 


ter, I ſhould lay my hand under his foot, and add to 


his reſpect and power all I might, and that where I 
found the contrary, I ſhould not handle him in my 
arms, or ſooth him in his untoward humour, but if he 
came in my reach, ſo far as honour and juſtice would 
warrant me, I muſt knock him ſoundly over the 
knuckles, but no ſooner he become a new man, ap- 
ply himſelf as he ought to the government, but I alfo - 
change my temper, and | expreſs myſelf to him, as 
unto that other, by all the good offices I could dohim. 
If this be e if this be ſeverity, I deſired to be 
better inſtructed by his Majeſty and their lordfhips, 
for in truth it did not ſeem ſo to me ; however,” if I 

2 "© were 


et | 4 
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We know little more of Cromwell's ac- 


tions, 


F were once told, that his Majeſty liked not to be thus 
s ſerved, I would readily conform myſelf, follow the 
© beat and current of my own diſpoſition, which is to 
© be quiet, not to have debates and diſputes with any. 
Here his Majeſty interrupted me and ſaid, that was no 
6 ſeverity, withed me to go on in that way; for, if I 
© ſerved him otherwiſe, \ ould not ſerve him as he 
expected from me (J).“ Thus it was the welfare of 


55 
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the church, and the neceſſity of his Majeſty's ſervice, re- 24 Diſ- 


quired perſecution and oppreſſion, and forced theſe men, 
if you'll believe them, to act contrary to their own in- 
clinations,——-But whatever was the occaſion, the go- 
vernment, of which they had the chief direction, was 
very ſevere. * I he ſevere cenſures in the ſtar-chamber, 
and the greatneſs of the fines, and the rigorous pro- 
* ceedings to impoſe ceremonies, the ſuſpending and 
© filencing multitudes of miniſters, for not reading in 
© the church the book for ſports to be exerciſed on the 
Lord's day, cauſed many of the nation both miniſters 
and others to ſell their eſtates and to ſet ſail for New 
F England, where they held a plantation by patent from 


patches, vol, 


ii. p. 20. 


* the King (n).“ The Lord Brooke, and the Lord Say (=) Roh- 


© and Sealy had actually pitched upon a ſpot in New 
England, whither they purpoſed to tranſport them- 
< ſelves, when the exceſſes of the court threatned de- 
«* ſtruction to the freedom of their country, In 1635, 
© the two lords ſent over Mr. George Fenwicke to pre- 


worth, vol, 


il, p. 410. 


? pare a retreat for them and their friends, in conſe- () Wal- 


t quence of which a little town was built, and called by 
their joint names Saybrooke (n). Among others, thus 
inclined, was the patriot Hampden, and his couſin Oli- 
ver Cromwell (0): but being on board they were ſtopped 


by a proclamation, whereby + all merchants, maſters { 


and owners of ſhips were forbidden to ſet forth any 
© ſhip or ſhips with paſſengers, till they firſt obtained 
c ſpecial licence on that behalf from ſuch of the lords 
of his Majeſties privy Oe as were appointed for 


called Jac bro fees | 


pole's Cata- 
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Royal and 
Noble Au- 
thors, vol. i. 
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tions, (his oppoſition to the draining (x) of 
the fens, projected by a powerful nobleman, 
excepted) till the parliament ſummoned, 


through 


© the buſineſs of foreign plantations.” Nothing could 
be more barbarous than this! To impoſe laws on men 
which in conſcience they thought they could not com- 
ply with; to puniſh them for their ron-complyance, and 
continually revile them as undutiful arid diſobedient ſub- 
jects by reaſon thereof, and yet not permit them peace» 
ably to depart and enjoy their on opinions in a diſtant 
part of the world, yet dependant on the ſovereign: to 
do all this, was baſe, barbarous and inhuman, But 
perſecutors of all ages and nations are near the ſame: 
they are without the feelings and without the under- 
ſtandings of men. Cromwell or "Hampden could have 
given little oppoſition to the meaſures of Charles in the 
wilds of North America. In England they engaged with 
ſpirit againſt him, and he had reaſon to repent his hin- 
dring their voyage. May ſuch at all times be the re- 
ward of thoſe who attempt to rule over their fellow men 
with rigour : may they find that they will not be flaves 
to Kings or prieſts! But that they know the rights, 
by nature conferred on them, and will aſſert them this 
will make princes cautious how they give themſelves up _ 


to arbitrary counſels, and dread the conſequences of 


them. Aud may every miniſter, who forgets or tram- 
ples en the laws of humanity, have his character at leaſt 


y as much branded as are Strafforde's and Laud's. - 


(N) He oppoſed the draining of the fens, &c.] The 


fenny country reaches ſixty- eight miles from the borders 


of Suffolk, to Wainfleet in Lincolnſhire, and contains ſome 
millions of acres in the four counties of Cambridge, Hun- 
tington, Northampton and Lincoln. The draining of it 
had frequently been conſidered and debated in Parliament 
in former times; but, though deemed*uſeful, was laid 
aſide, through fear that it would ſoon return to its old 


ſtate, like the Pontine marſhes in Ita, after their drain- 


1 ing. 


through neceſſity, by Charles I. in — 


OLIVER CROM WELL. 


one thouſand ſix hundred and forty; a par- 
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liament ever i in the Britifh an- 


nals! 


6 cipal gentlemen, whoſe habitations confined upon 
the fens, and who, in the heat of ſummer, faw vaſt 
quantities of lands, which the freſh waters overflowed ; 
in the winter, lie dry and green, or drainable : whe- 


ther it was publick ſpirit, or private advantage, which 


led them thereunto, a ſtranger cannot determine; the 
make propoſitions unto the King to iſſue out e 
ſions of ſewers to drain thoſe lands, and offer a pro- 
portion freely to be given to the crown for its coun- 
tenance and authority therein: and as all theſe great 
and publick works muſt neceſſarily concern multitudes 
of perſons; who will never think they have exact] ju- 
ſtice done to them for that ſmall pretence of right they 
have unto ſome commons; ſo the commiſſioners, let 


them do what they can, could never fatisfy ſuch a 
body of men. And now the King is declared the 


principal undertaker for the draining ; and by this 
time the vulgar are grown clamorous againſt theſe 
firſt popular lords and undertakers, who had joined 
with the King in the ſecond undertaking, though they 
had much better proviſions for them than their inte- 


reſt was ever before: and the commiſſioners muſt by 


multitudes and clamours be withſtood ; and, as a head 
of this faction, Mr, Cromwell, in the year 1639, at 
Huntington, appears; which made his activity ſo well 
known to his friend and kinſman, Mr. Hampden, that 
he, in this parliament, gave a character of Cromwell, 
of being an active perſon, and one that woyld fit well 
at the mark (4). 


credit, as that, ſoon after, being neceſſitated, through 


his low condition, 'to quit a country farm, which he 
held at St. Ives, and betake himſelf to mean lodg- 
ings in * the ſchiſmatical party there choſe 

him 


R 
N 


Dugaale tells us, © his boldneſs (2) War- 
and eloquence in this buſineſs gained him ſo much 


ing 05 The Earl of Bedford, and divers of the prin-, ( þ) Camb- 
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nals ! ever to be celebrated and admired by 
the lovers of liberty, for its reſolution, firm- 
X | neſs 


* him a burgeſs, for their corporation, in that unhappy 
© long parliament, which began at FWefminfter the third 


r) Short «© of November 1640 (r).“ What were Cromwels mo- 
* tives to oppoſe the drainings of the fens is hard, at 
this diſtance of time, to ſay. Ignorance of its uti- 
lity, ſuppoſed injury to x i common people, wha 
err their cattle there, or a deſire of ingratiating 

himſelf with the country, to whom this project was 

odious, may ſeparately or jointly have occaſioned it. 
However his ſucceſsful oppoſition gave his enemies an 

| occalion afterwards to dignify him with the title of 

(% Mereu- Lord of the Fenns (g).“ The reader may perhaps be 
rivsAulicus, f . | 
Nov. 5, "Pleaſed to hear, that, long ſince the times I am now 
1643 · writing of, the county of Cambridge hath received 
© a very conſiderable improvement, by draining the 

* fens in the iſle of Ely, a work that was carried on a 

© a vaſt expence, but has at laſt turned to double ac- 

© count, both in gaining much ground, and mending 

© the reſt; and alſo in refining and clearing the air of 

(% Gibſon's $. this country (:).“ It were to be wiſhed we had more 
Cambden, of ſuch improvements, Since writing the above, 
— 2 I find an act of parliament, paſſed in the year 1949, for 


draining the great level of the fens. In the preamble 
of this act it is ſaid, * That whereas the ſaid great le- 
© vel, by reaſon of frequent overflowings of the rivers 
c have been of ſmall and uncertain profit, hut 


© (if drained) may be improved and made profitable, 


© and of great advantage to the commonwealth, and the 
< particular owners, &c. And whereas Francis, late 
© Earl of Bedford, did undertake the ſaid work, and 
© had ninety- five thouſand acres, parcel of the ſaid great 
© level, decreed and ſet forth, in October, in the thir- 
* teenth year of the reign of the late King Charles, in 
© recompenſe thereof; and he and his participants, and 
their heirs and aſſigns, have made a good progreſs 
© therein, with expence of great and vaſt ſums of mo- 

| : * ney 3 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
neſs and public ſpirit ! In this memorable 


period Oliver joined the glorious band (o) of 


patriots, 


ney; — but by reaſon of ſome late interruptions, the 
works there made have fallen into decay; Be it there- 
fore enacted and ordained, that William, now earl of 
Bedford, &c. in recompence of the aforeſaid charge 
an adventure, and for bearing the charge of drain- 
ing, and maintaining the works from time to time, 
< ſhall have and enjoy the ſaid whole ninety-five thou- 
fand acres.” Oliver Cromwell, Lieu enant general, is 
appointed one of the commiſſners, to hear, determine, 
otder, adjudge and execute all ſuch things as are pre- 
ſcribed by this act. Another act paſſed May 26, 
1654, under the protectorſhip of Cromwell, tor the ſame 


K K K 


32 


* 


purpoſe (u). From theſe acts of parliament it plainly (s) Seobel's 


appears, that, whatever oppoſition was made to Lord 
Bedford, and the other undertakers, yet it hindered not 


collection of 
acts and or- 
dinances, 


their proceedings; that the parliament of the common May 1649, 


wealth of England was attentive to the publick utility z 32 


Judices, and join in promoting the common good. 

(o) He joined the glorious band of patriots] Tis well 
known how hateful the meaſures of the court were at 
the meeting of this parliament. Every thing unpopu- 
lar, unjuſt and odious had been put in practice, in or- 
der to be able to do without parliaments, and to rule 
by will and pleaſure. Thoſe who had ſuffered for their 
oppoſition to injuſtice and tyranny, were now the fa» 
vourites of the people. They were applauded and ca- 
reſſed every Where; nor could any, with ſafety, open 
their mouths agaioſt them. In this temper were the 
people when Charles, by dire neceſſity, was compelled 
to call this ever-memorable parliament. The people 
rejoiced ; they hoped the time was now come when os 
might utter their grievances with impunity, and expe 
redreſs. Accordingly they, for the moſt part, took 
great care in the choice of their repreſentatives, as 
eſteeming it of the utmoſt importance to their religion 
and liberties. Whoever hoped for the honour * a 

eat 


and May 


and that ber. was wiſe enough to overcome his pre- 1584. — 
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patriots, who wiſhed well to their king, their 
country, their religion and laws. Here al- 
| moſt 


ſeat in parliament muſt, at leaſt, have promiſed fair, 
and appeared hearty in the cauſe of his country. Men 
of this character were not wanting; and, though ſome 
friends to tyranny, and future apoſtates, found means 
to enter, the majority were honeſt and upright, of fair 
intentions and firm reſolutions. ——! ord Carendon, 
ſpeaking of them, ſays, In the houſe of commons 
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were many perſons of wiſdom and gravity, who be- 


ing poſſeſſed of great and plentiful fortunes, though 
they were undevoted enough to the court, had all ima- 
ginable duty for the King, and affection for the go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed by law or anticnt cuſtom ; and, 


without doubt, the major part of that body conſiſted 


of men who had no mind to break the peace of the 
kingdom. or to make any conſiderable al:eration in 
the government of church and ftate ; and therefore 
all inventions were ſet on foot from the beginning to 
work-on them and corrupt them, by ſuggeſtions *©* of the 
dangers which threatened all that was precious to the 
ſubje& in their liberty and their property, by over- 
throwing or overmaſtering the law, and ſubjecting 
it to an arbitrary power, and by countenancing pope- 


ry to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion ;”* and 
then, by infuſing terrible apprehenſions into ſome, and 


ſo working upon their fears “ of being called in 
queſtion for ſomewhat they had done, by which 
they would ſtand in need of their prote@ion ;” and 
raifing the hopes of others, “that, by concurring with 
them, they ſhould be ſure to obtain offices, and ho- 
nours, and any kind of preferment“ Though there 
were too many corrupted and mifled by theſe ſeve- 


ral temptations, and others- who needed no other 


temptations than from the fierceneſs of their own na- 
tures, and the malice they had contracted againſt the 
church and againſt the court ; yet the number was 
not great of thoſe in whom the government of ” 
{ : © re 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
moſt immediately, Cromwell was appointed ok 
a committee, with Mr. Hampden, Mr. Stroode, 
Alderman 


© reſt was veſted, nor were there many who had the 

« abſolute authority to lead, though there was a multitude 

« diſpoſed to follow (x).? What their views and deſigns ( 1 
were, the ſame author tells us There was obſerved bellion, rok 
n © a marvellous elated countenance.in many of the mem- i. p. 184, 
bers of parliament before they met together in the 

© houſe; the ſame men who, ſix months before, were 

© obſerved to be of very moderate tempers, and to wiſh 

© that gentle remedies might be applied, without open- 

© ing the wound too wide, and expoſing it to the air, 

© and rather to cure what was amiſs, than too ſtrictly 

to make inquiſition into the cauſes and original of the 

© malady, talked now in another dialect both of things 5 

«© and perſons; and ſaid that they muſt now be of an- I 
© other temper than they were the laſt parliament; that 
0 
c 
c 
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they muſt not only ſweep the houſe clean below, but 
muſt pull down all the cobwebs which hung in the 
top and corners, that they might not breed duſt, and 
ſo make a foul houſe hereafter ; that they had now an 
opportunity to make their country happy, by re- 
moving all grieyances, and pulling up the cauſes of 
them by the roots, if all men would do their duties; 
and uſed much other ſharp diſcourſe to the ſame pur- 
poſe. (y)“ And what is there marvellous, in, this? (y) Id. pe 
Theſe men had, by very late and freſh experience, 171. 
found that the King was obſtinately bent on his old 
courſes, cheriſhed the ſame tools of tyranny, hated the 
ſons of freedom, and even dared to impriſon men for 
doing their dut 9 in parliament : I ſay, they had lately 
had new proofs of it, and therefore were not to be 
blamed for their ſharp diſcourſe, or ſharper actions. 
Immediately, on the opening of this parliament, we 
find great complaints made of grievances, not only by 
Mr. Pymme (alone mentioned by. Clarendon, who. has 
| confounded the buſineſs of —— with Lord Straf- 
forde's affair) but allo by N « Capel, afterwards Lord 


Capel, 


\ * 
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Alderman Pennington, Sir Edward Hunger 
ford, Mr. Kirton, Mr. Holles, Mr. Valentine 

Mr - 


Capel, Sir Henry Bellafis, Sir 92 257 Wray, Sir Hugh 
Chobmely, Sir rg Muſgrave, Sir Francis Seymour, Sit 
Fobn Packington, Sir Thomas Barrington, Sir Fobn Cole- 
pepper, and others. The grievances were threefold; 
1. fome againſt the privilege of parliament ; 2. others 
to the prejudice of religion ; and, 3. another ſort againſt 
the liberty of the ſubject. Theſe were enlarged on 
with no unnatural warmth ; their illegality and hardfhi 

manifefted ; the inftruments of oppreſſion pointed out, 
and their demerits diſplayed z and remedies for removin 

the grievances were mentioned, viz. by declaring the 
law where it was doubtful, and providing for the exe- 


(=) Ruſh. cution of the law where it was clear (z). And to the 


honour of the houfe of commons it muſt be ſaid, that 
they went briſkly to work, and accompliſhed many of 
their good intentions, uninfluenced. by hope, unawed 
fear. They impeached the King's chief miniſters, 

| _ and Laud, and brought them deſervedly to 
the block; they declared the - ry of the judges 
to be falfe and illegal; they aboliſhed thoſe vile caurts 
of the high-commiſlion, and ſtar-chamber, in which ſo 
many oppreſſive and cruel ſentences had been paſled ; 
they gave liberty to thoſe in captivity for their oppoſt- 
tion to the prelates; they provided for the frequency 
of parliaments, the diſuſe of which had given boldneſs 
to the courtiers ; they clipt the wings of the eccleſiaſ- 
tics, and brought them nearer to their firſt inſtitution; | 
and they would have done many other things, equally 
uſeful to that age and poſterity, had they not been de- 
ſerted by ſome, oppoſed by others, and hindered by roy- 
al authority. But they continued their endeavours not- 
withſtanding, and, for the publik ood, expoſed their 
fortunes, themſelves, and their . to the civil 
war; in which, had they been overcome, they would 
all have been treated as traytors and rebels. Mr. Ne- 
ville had reaſon then for characteriaing them, at leaſt 
| | twenty 


— 
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Mr. Peard, Lord Digby, Mr. St. fohn, Ma 
Selden, Mr. Rous, Mr. Pym, Mr. Bag ſhaw, 

and 


twenty or thirty of them, as men of high and 

£ unqueſtionable reputation, who having ſtood their 

© ground in ſeven parliaments before, which, in 

© the two laſt kings reigns, [this was wrote in the 

«© time of Charles II.] had been diſſolved abruptly and 

© in wrath, and having reſiſted the fear of impriſon- 

© ment and great fines for their love to England, as well 

< as the temptation of money and offices to betray it, 

© both inferred by the wicked councellours of that age, 

© tending both to the ruin of our juſt rights, and the 

« detriment of their maſter's affairs; I ſay, having con- 

« ſtantly, and with great magnanimity and honour, 

© made proof of their integrity, they had acquired ſo 

© great a reputation, that not only the parliament, but 

© even almoſt the whole people, ftuck to them and 

« were ſwayed by them without fear of being 

< deſerted, or, as we ſay, left in the lurch (a).'———— (a) Plato 

Let us hear Milton rehearſing their praiſes in 1642. Neige, 

After having mentioned their birth, their education, fi. 

and their virtue unſullied amidſt great diſcouragements | 

and temptations, he adds, Thus, in the midſt of all 
diſadvantages and diſteſpects (ſome alſo at laſt not 
without impriſonment and open difgraces in the cauſe 
of their country) having given proof of themſelves 
to be better made and framed by nature to the love 
and practice of virtue, than others, under the holieſt 

precepts and beſt examples, have been headſtrong and 


. 


c 

* 

6 

o 

c 

0 

<« prone to vice; and having, in all the trials of a firm 
© ingrafted honeſty, not oftner buckled in the conflict 
© than given every oppoſition the foil; this, more- 
© over, was added, by favour from heaven, as an orna- 
0 
0 
c 
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ment and happineſs to their virtue, that it ſhould be 
neither obſcure, in the opinion of men, nor eclipſed 
for want of matter equal to illuſtrate itſelf ; God and 
man conſenting, in joint approbation, to chuſe them 

© out, as worthieſt above others, to be both the great 
© reformers 
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and Mr. Grimſton, to take into conſideration 
the 


© reformers of the church, and the reſtorers of the 
commonwealth. Nor did they deceive that expectation 
which, with the eyes and deſires of their country, 
was hxt upon them; for no ſooner did the force. of 
ſo much united excellence meet in one globe of bright« 
neſs and efficacy, but, encountering the dazled refiſt- 
ance of tyranny, they gave not over, though their 
enemies were ſtrong and ſuttle, till they had laid her 
groveling upon the fatal block: with one ſtroke win- 
ning again our loſt liberties and charters, . which our 
forefathers, after ſo many battles, could ſearce main» 
tain, And meeting next; as I may ſo reſemble, with 
the ſecond life of tyranny (for ſhe was grown an am- 
biguous monſter, and to be {lain in two ſhapes) guard- 
ed with ſuperſtition, which hath, no ſmall power to 
captivate the minds of men otherwiſe moſt wiſe, they 
neither were taken with her mitred hypocriſy, nor 
terrified with the puſh of her beſtial horns, but, break- 
ing them immediately, forced her to unbend the pon- 
tie brow, and recoil: which repulſe, only given to 
the prelates (that we may imagine how happy their 
removal would be) was the producement of ſuch glori- 
ous effects and conſequences in the church, that, if I 
ſhould compare them with thoſe exploits of higheſt 
fame in poems and panegyrics of old, I am certain it 
would but diminiſh and impair their worth, who are 
now my argument; for thoſe antient worthies deli- 
vered men from ſuch tyrants as were content to in- 
force only an outward obedience, letting the mind be 
as free as it could; but theſe have freed us from a 
doctrine of tyranny that offered violence and corrup- 
tion even to the inward perſuaſion: they ſet at liberty 
© nations and cities of men, good and bad mixed to- 
< pether ; but theſe, opening the priſons and dungeons, 
called out of darkneſs and bonds the elect martyrs and 
< witneſſes of their Redeemer: they reſtored the 
© tocaſe and wealth; but theſe the oppreſſed conſcience 
| | | to 
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tice to the reader, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


the petitions of Leighton and Lilburn *, who 


Journals of 
the Houſe of 


"had Commons, 


to that freedom which is the chief prerogative of the 
Goſpel; taking off thoſe cruel burthens impoſed not 
by. neceſſity, as other tyrants are wont for the ſafe- 

uard of their lives, but laid upon our necks by the 
{ſtrange wilfulneſs and wantonneſs of a needleſs and 


jolly perſecutor called znd:ference. Laſtly, Some of 


Novy. 9. 
1640. 


thoſe ancient deliverers have had immortal praiſes, 


for preſerving their citizens from a famine of corn ; 
but theſe, by this only repulſe of an unholy hierar- 
chy, almoſt in a moment repleniſhed with ſaving 
knowledge their country, nigh famiſhed for want of 


that which ſhould feed their ſouls ().“ This is very (3) Milton's 


* 


ſt, and admirably expreſſed; however, tis but juſ- Profe 


after proceedings, in his judgment, were unſuitable to 
theſe glorious beginnings. His words are worth record- 


in 
[4 
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g. A parliament being called, to redreſs many 
things, as 'twas thought, the people, with great cou- 
rage, and expectation to be eaſed of what diſcontent- 
ed them, choſe to their behoof in parliament ſuch 
as they thought beſt affected to the public good, and 
ſome indeed men of wiſdom and integrity ; the reſt, 
(to be ſure the greater part) whom wealth or ample 
poſſeſſions, or bold and active ambition (rather than 
merit) had commended to the ſame place. But when 
once the ſuperficial zeal and popular fumes, that acted 
their new magiſtracy, were cooled and ſpent in them, 
ſtrait every one betook himſelf (ſetting: the common- 
wealth behind, his private ends before) to do as his 
own profit or ambition led him, Then was juſtice 
delayed, and ſoon after denied : ſpight and favour de- 
termined all: hence faction, thence treachery, both 
at home and in the field: every where wrong and 
oppreſſion : foul and horrid deeds committed daily, or 
maintained in ſecret, or in open. Some who had 
been called from ſhops and warehouſes, without other 

F | merit, 


3 


to let him know that Milton altered Works, vol, 


. De | „ Is p. 130. 
his opinion of theſe very men, on account that their 
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had been ſo inhumanly uſed for their oppoſi- 
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tion 


merit, to fit in ſupreme councils and committees (as 
their breeding was) fell to huckſter the common- 
wealth. Others: did thereafter as men could ſooth 
and humour them beſt; ſo he who would give mot, 
or, under covert of hypocritical zeal, inſinuate baſeſt, 
enjoyed unworthily the rewards of learning and fide- 
lity ; or eſcaped the puniſhment of his crimes and 
miſdeeds, Their votes and ordinances, which men 
looked ſhould have contained the repealing of bad 
laws, and the immediate conſtitution of better, re- 
ſounded with nothing elſe, but new impoſitions, tax- 
es, exciſes ; yearly, monthly, weekly. Not to reck- 
on the offices, gifts and preferments, beſtowed and 
ſhared among themſelves. And, if the ſtate were 
in this plight, religion was not in much better; to 
reform which, a certain number of divines were call- 
ed, neither choſen by any rule or cuſtom eccleſiaſ- 
tical, nor eminent for either piety or knowledge above 
others left out, only as each member of parliament, 
in his private fancy, thought fit, ſo elected one by 
one. The moſt part of them were ſuch as had preach- 
ed and cried down, with great ſhew of zeal, the ava- 
rice and pluralities of biſhops and prelates ; that one 
cure of ſouls was a full employment for one ſpiritual 
paſtor, how able ſoever, if not a charge rather above 
human ſtrength, Yet theſe conſcientious men (ere 
any part of the work done for which they came to- 
gether, and that on the public ſalary) wanted not 
boldneſs, to the ignominy and ſcandal of their paſ- 
tor-like profeſſion, and eſpecially of their boaſted 
reformation, to ſeize into their hands, or not unwil- 
lingly to accept (beſides one, ſometimes two or more 
of the beſt livings) collegiate maſterſhips in the uni- 
verſities, rich IgCtures in the city, ſetting fail to all 
winds that might blow gain into their covetous bo- 
ſoms; by which means theſe great rebukers of non- 


* reſidence, among ſo many diſtant cures, were not 


4 - © aſhamed 


tion to the prelates ; and we need not doubt 
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but 


aſhamed to be ſeen ſo quickly pluraliſts and non-reſi- 
dents themſelves, to a fearful condemnation, doubt- 
leſs, by their own mouths. And yet the main doc- 
trine, for which they took ſuch pay, and inſiſted up- 
on with more vehemence than goſpel, was but to 
tell us, in effect, that their doctrine was worth no- 
thing, and the ſpiritual power of their miniſtry leſs 
available than bodily compulſion ; perſuading the ma- 
giſtrate to uſe it, as a ſtronger means to ſubdue and 
bring in conſcience than evangelical perſuaſion; diſ- 
truſting the virtue of their own ſpiritual weapons; 
which were given them, if they be rightly called, 
with full warrant of ſufficiency to pull down all 
thoughts and imaginations that exalt themſelves 
againſt God. But while they taught compulſion with- 
out convincement, which, not long before, they com- 
plained of, as executed unchriſtianly againſt them- 
ſelves, theſe intents are clear to have been no betrer 
than antichriſtian ; ſetting up a ſpiritual tyranny, by 
a ſectlar power, to the advancing of their ow 
authority above the magiſtrate, whom they would have 
made their executioner, to puniſh church-delinquen- 
cies, whereof civil laws had no cognizance. And 
well did their diſciples manifeſt themſelves to be no 
better principled than their teachers; truſted with 
committeeſhips, and other gainful offices, upon their 
commendations for zealous, and (as they ſticked not 
to term them) godly men, but executing their places 
like children of the devil, unfaithfully, unjuſtly, un- 
mercifully, and, where not corruptly, ſtupidly. 80 
that between them the teachers, and theſe the diſci- 
ples, there hath not been a more ignominious and 
mortal wound to faith, to piety, to the work of re- 
formation, nor more cauſe of NF given to 
the enemies of God and truth, 


ing of reformation (c). A ſtronger contraſt, per- 
T2. haps, 


67 


ince the firſt preach- (q Milton's 


Works, vol, 
ii. p. 444 
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but with zeal he joined in it. The tyranny of 


the biſhops had been long odious in his eyes, 


and 


haps, never was than what is formed by theſe two 
paſſages of the ſame writer. However, in this latter, 
we may obſerve it is allowed they began well, though. 
their after-deeds are repreſented as black, odious and 
deteſtable. Be they what they may, I am not concerned 
in their vindication. Thoſe of them that fall in my 
way I will repreſent fairly, cenſure candidly, and leave 
them to the determination of the reader. That there 
was a glorious band of patriots in the houſe of com- 
mons, in the beginning of the long parliament, is too 
evident to be denied. Milton, by mentioning their ac- 
tions, known facts, has eſtabliſhed their character be- 
pour all contradiction. Elated by proſperity, influenced 

y the prieſthood, enſnared by wealth and power, or 
heated by oppoſition, *tis very poſſible many things were 
done by them which can never be juſtified, though al- 
lowances be made for times of diſorder and confuſion : 
more eſpecially the permitting their clergy to tyrannize 
over the conſciences of men, like the prelates that went 
before them. This latter, indeed, ſeems to have given 
Milton the greateſt diſguſt, who was a mortal foe to the 
dominion of prieſts, and a zealous aſſertor of the rights 
of conſcience. He could not bear that the ſame kind 
of men ſhould complain of and exerciſe oppreſſion, that 
thoſe, in whoſe cauſe he had drawn his pen, ſhould de- 
feat all his hopes, and manifeſt, that twas not liberty, 
but power, they had been contending for. 


Becauſe you have thrown off your prelate lord, 
And with Riff vows renounc'd his liturgy, 
To ſeize the widow'd whore plurality, 
From them, whoſe ſin ye envied, not abhorr'd ; 
Dare ye for this adjure the civil ſword _ 
To force our conſciences that Chriſt ſet free, 
And ride us with a claſlic hierarchy, —— 


Monteſquien 
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and therefore he adhered to their enemies in 


69 


all their attacks on them: though he was far 


enough from having formed a plan of a dif- 
ferent government. I can tell you, Sirs,” 


ſaid he to Sir Thomas Chichely and Sir Phi- 
lip 


Monteſquieu ſeems to account well for a behaviour 
which appears at firſt ſight ſo unnatural. *© It is a prin- 
_ © ciple, ſays he, that every religion which is perſecuted 

©, becomes itſelf perſecuting ; for as ſoon as by ſome ac- 
* cidental turn it ariſes from perſecution, it attacks the 
religion which perſecuted it; not as a religion, but as 
a tyranny [J. | 

The parliament however rectified their conduct, 
even on this head, to the ſore diſpleaſure of the lordly 
Preſbyters, and kept them from miſuſing and oppreſſing 
their brethren. So that upon the whole, though they 
were not free from faults, yet were they, in the eyes of 
the knowing and unprejudiced, the ableſt, nobleſt ſet 
of people this nation ever produced.“ But let us ap- 
peal to fats. When Yan Tromp ſet upon Blake in 
Folęſton- bay, the parliament had not above thirteen 
* ſhips againſt threeſcore, and not a man that had ever 
ſeen, any other fight at ſea, than a merchant ſhip and 
© a pyrate, to oppoſe the beſt captain in the world, at- 
* tended with many others in valour and experience 
not much inferior to him. Many other difficulties 
< were obſerved in the unſettled ſtate : few ſhips, want 
of money, ſeveral factions, and ſome who to advance 
particular intereſts betrayed the publick. But ſuch 
* was the power of wiſdom and integrity of thoſe that 
© ſat at the helm, and their W in chuſing men 
c 
c 
c 
o 
. 
$ 


only for their merit, was bleſſed with ſuch fucceſ*s, 
that in two years our fleets: grew to be as famous as 
our Jand-armies ; the reputation and power of our na- 
tion roſe to a greater height, than when we poſſeſſed 
the better half of France, and the Kings of France and 
Scotland were our priſoners. All the States. Kings and 
| 53 « potentztes 


[*] Spirit 


of Laws, 


vol, ii. P- 
180. 
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lip Warwick, what I would not have; 
„eue. though I cannot what I would“: the 
 moir:, p. Caſe of many others I ſuppoſe at that time. 
#7: He appeared very zealous for the remon- 
ſtrance (r) of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
which, 


potentates of Europe, moſt reſpectfully, not to ſay ſub- 
miſſively, ſought our friendſhip; and Rome was more 
afraid of Blake, than they had been of the great King 
of Sweden, when he was ready to invade Italy with a 
hundred thouſand men. This was the work of thoſe, 
who, if our author [ Filmer] ſays true, thought baſely 
of the publick concernments ; and believing things 
might be well enough managed by others, minded 
only their private affairs. Theſe were the effects of 
the negligence and ignorance of thoſe, who being ſud- 
denly advanced to offices, were removed before they 
Gesa, © underſtood the duties of them (d). Mr. Trenchard 
ment, p. celebrates their actions in the following manner. The 
222. Folio, * parliament governed for five years, who made their 
Lond. 2693. © name famous through the whole earth, conquered 
their enemies in England, Scotland, and Ireland; re- 

duced the kingdom of Portugal to their own terms; 
recovered our reputation at ſea ; overcame the Dutch 
in ſeveral famous battles ; ſecured our trade, and ma- 
naged the publick expences with ſo much frugality, 
that no eſtates were gained by private men upon the 
publick miſeries; and at laſt were paſſing an act for 
their own diſſolution, and ſettling the nation in a free 
„) Short and impartial commonwealth; of which the army 
iſtory of © being afraid, thought it neceſſary to diſſolve them (e). 
1 The bare recital of theſe facts is an eulogium ſufficient: 
3vo. 1739. and every man who knows them to be facts, will be 
And notes | diſpoſed to think favourably of thoſe who performed 
G them; and to contemn a writer who has the inſolence 
bens. and ill- breeding (tho? a frequenter of courts and a lover 
->lairal FM of the polite arts) to call them * a pack of knaves (/)). 
ii. p. 204. () The remonſtrance of the late of the kingdom.) This 
y2mo, 1736. remonſtrance deſerves very particular notice, as it oo- 


caſioned 
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which, after long and ſharp debates, was 
carried in the. houſe of commons, and or- 
dered to be printed, December 15th, 1641. 
On the 6th of this month he was appoint- 
ed of a committee with Mr. Pymme, Mr. 


Liſte, 


caſioned high debates in the houſe of commons; divi- 
ſions among the members, and perhaps haſtened the re- 
ſolution of the impeachment and intended ſeizure of the 
Lord Kimbolton and the five members, which ſoon iſſued 
into a war between his Majeſty and the two houſes. 
* The houſe of commons, ſays Mhitloct, prepared a 
* remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom; wherein they 
mentionedall the miſtakes, misfortunes, illegalities, and 
defaults in government, ſince the King's coming to the 
crown, the evil counſels and counſellors, and a ma- 
lignant party, that they have no hopes of ſettling the 
diſtractions of this kingdom, for want of a concur- 
rence with the lords. This remonſtrance was ſome- 
what roughly penned, both for the matter and the ex- 
preſſions in it, and met with great oppoſitions in the 
houſe; inſomuch as the debate of it laſted from three 
o'clock in the afternoon, till ten o'clock the next 
morning ; and the ſitting up all night cauſed many 
through weakneſs or wearineſs to leave the houſe, and 
Sir B. R. [Sir Benjamin Rudyard, I ſuppoſe] to com- 
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pare it to the verdict of a ſtarved jury (g). (gs) Memo. 


The truth is, this remonſtrance contains a conciſe hiſ- . 


tory of the enormities of Charles's government, the evil 
counſellors who had and did guide him, and the miſchiefs 
which they had been meditating againſt the houſe itſelf 
for their oppoſition to, and correction of abuſes. The 
£ oppolitions, obſtructions, and other difficulties,” ſays 
the remonſtrance, wherewith we have been encoun- 
< tered, and which till lie in our way with ſome ſtrength 
© and much obſtinacy, are theſe: The malignant party 
© whom we have formerly deſcribed to be the actors 
F and promoters of all our miſery, they have taken heart 


4 again; 
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Liſle, Sir Guy Palmes, Lord Falkland, Mr. 
Strode, Sir John Strangeways, Sir * * * Ar- 
myn, * * * Hide; to preſent ſome ſuch 
courſe to the houſe, as may be fit to prevent 
all abuſes in the election of members to 


ſerve 


© again; they have been able to prefer ſome of their 
on factors and agents to degrees of honour, to places 
of truſt and employment even during the parliament. 
They have endeavoured to work in his Majeſty ill im- 
< preſhons and opinions of our proceedings, as if we had 
© altogether done our own work, and not his, and had 
© obtained from him many things very prejudicial to the 
(5) TheRe- 6 crown, both in reſpect of prerogative and profit (/). 
rend Ste Again—* They have ſought, by many ſubtile practices, 
of the King- * to cauſe jealouſies and diviſions betwixt us and our 
og Re 18, brethren of Scotland, by flandering their. proceedings 
Than: bad. © and intentions towards us; and by ſecret endeavours 
< to inſtigate and incenſe them and us one againſt an- 
* other. They have had ſuch a party of biſhops and 
« popiſh lords in the houſe of peers as hath cauſed much 
* oppoſition and delay in the proſecution of delinquents, 
© hindered the proceedings of divers good bills paſſed in 
the commons houſe, concerning the reformation of 
* ſundry great abuſes and corruptions both in church and 
© ſtate, They have laboured to ſeduce and corrupt ſome 
© of the commons houſe, to draw them into conſpira- 
© cies and combinations againſt the liberty of the par- 
liament: and by their inſtruments and agents, they 
© have attempted to diſaffect and diſcontent his Majeſ- 
* ties army, and to engage it for the maintenance of 
< their wicked and traiterous deſigns, the keeping up of 
< biſhops in their votes and functions, and by force to 
* compel the parliament to order, limit and diſpoſe their 
* proceedings in ſuch manner as might beſt concur with 
< the intentions of this dangerous and potent faQion. 
And when one miſchievous deſign and attempt of 
* theirs to bring on the army againſt the parliament 


© and 
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ſerve in the houſe: and in particular to take 
into conſideration the information given to 
the houſe, concerning the election at Arun- 


. 1 * Journa 
del in Suſſex * ; as he was appointed of many „ bean, 


others, of commons, 


© and the city of London had been diſcovered and pre- 
vented, they preſently undertook another of the ſame 
damnable nature, with this addition ta it, to endea- 
vour to make the Scottiſh army neutral, whilſt the Eng- 
liſb army, which they had laboured to corrupt and in- 
venome againſt us by their falſe and ſlanderous ſuggeſ- 
tions, ſhould execute their malice to the ſubverſion 
of our religion and the diſſolution of our government. 
Thus they have been continually practiſing to diſturb 
the peace, and plotting the deſtruction even of all the 
King's dominions, and have employed their emiſfa- 
ries and agents in them all for the promoting of their 
deviliſh deſigns, which the vigilancy of thoſe who 
were well affected hath ſtill diſcovered, and defeated 
before they were ripe for execution in England and 
Scotland; only in Ireland, which was farther off, they 
have had time and opportunity to mould and prepare 
their work, and had brought it to that perfection, that 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of that whole kingdom 
if their main enterpriſe upon the city and caſtle of 
Dublin had not been detected and prevented. And 
certainly, had not God, in his great mercy unto this 
land, diſcovered and confounded their former deſigns, 
we had been the prologue to this tragedy in Ireland, 
and had by this time been made the lamentable ſpec- | 
tacle of miſery and confuſion (i). Lord Clarendon (i) The Re- 
ives a large account of the paſling this remonſtrance, Tonfrance, 
and among other particulars, the following: They?“ 
the leading men in the houſe of commons] promiſed 
themſelves they ſhould eaſily carry it: ſo that the day 
it was to be reſumed, they entertained the houſe all 
the morning with other debates, and towards noon 
called for the remonſtrance; and it being urged by 
* ſome, 
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others. So that what has been ſaid of his 
being little known, or taken notice of in the 
beginning of this parliament, muſt be with- 

Out 


© ſome, that it was too late to enter upon it, with much 
© difficulty they conſented, that it ſhould be entered 
*-upon next morning at nine of the clock; and every 
« clauſe ſhould be debated ; for they would not have the 
* houſe reſolved into a committee, which they believed 
would ſpend too much time. Oliver Cromwell (who 
at that time was little taken notice of) aſked the Lord 
* Falkland, why he would have it put off, for that day 
* would quickly have determined it? He anſwered, there 
* would not have been time enough, for ſure it would 
© take ſome debate. The other replied, A very ſorry 
© one: they ſuppoſing, by the computation they had 
made, that very few would oppoſe it.“ But he quickly 
found he was miſtaken. For the debates, as appears 
from the quotation above from Mhitloct, being very 
long, and the houſe conſenting to adjourn, * As they 
© went out of the houſe, the Lord Falkland aſked Oliver 
Cromwell! whether there had been a debate? To which 
he anſwered, he would take his word another time; 
and whiſpered him in the ear, with ſome aſſevera- 
tion, that if the remonſtrance had been rejected, he 
would have fold all he had the next morning, and 
never have ſeen England more; and he knew there 
were many other honeſt men of the ſame reſolution. 
So near was the poor kingdom at that time to its deli- 
verance (4). This reflection is added by his lordſhip 
on account of the ſmall! majority by which the remon- 
ſtrance paſſed, which he ſays was by nine voices and no 
more. It is but a trifle ; but thote who are very 
ſitive, ſhould be exact. The numbers ſor paſſing the 
remonſtrance were 159; againſt it, 148 (/) ; ſo it paſſed 
by eleven voices. Sir Ralph Hopton read and preſented 
it to his Majeſty at Hampton Court, who received him 
and thoſe who accompanied him from the houſe well, 
but deſired it might not be publiſhed till the houſe had 


his 
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out foundation. When the civil war broke 
out, he adhered to the parliament, raiſed a 


troop | 


his anſwer. But on the 15th of December following it 
was ordered to be printed by the commons, notwith- 
ſtanding. The above anecdote indicates the temper and 
ſpirit of Cromwell, and clearly ſhews that he was de- 
termined no longer to ſubmit to illegal rule. 
remonſtrance itſelf was indeed a very bold thing, and 
little leſs than bidding Charles defiance : nor can it much 
be wondered at. They who put it on foot well knew 
they were the objects of his Majeſty's hatred and aver- 
ſion. What he had attempted againſt them was appa- 
rent; what he intended, they conjectured, and, per- 
haps, more than he intended. They had no meaſures 
now to keep with him, and he uſed as little ceremony 
with the For ſoon after followed his going to the 
houſe to ſelze thoſe whom he deemed heads of the op- 
poſit ion; his departure from Mhiteball; the diſputes 
about the militia; the erecting his ſtandard at Not- 
tingham ; in a word, the civil war. I cannot omit the 
following paſſages from Warwick; they ſhew the tem- 
per of the times, and the zeal which on both ſides was 
exerted on this memorable occaſion. © Upon the King's 
return out of Scotland, the city of London's ſplendid 
entertainment of him, and the diſcourſes that flew in 
all parts, of the ample ſatisfaction the King had given 
(boch which they foreſaw, before it was put in exe- 
cution) made them prepare ſo foul a remonſtrance to 
give the King his firſt entertainment amongſt them, 
that a blacker libel could not be framed either againſt 
his perſon or government; and it paſſed ſo tumultu- 
ouſly two or three nights before the King came to 
town, that at three of the clock in the morning, 
when they voted it, I thought, we had all fat in the 
valley of the ſhadow of death; for we, like Joab's 
and Abner's young men, had catched at each others 
© locks, and ſheathed our ſwords in each others bowels, 


had not the ſagacity and great calmneſs of Mr. Hamp- 
* - — bY * 6 
den, 
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: troop of horſe, whom he choſe and () 
8 diſciplined in ſuch manner as rendered them 

| | terrible 
WJ 
N 


© den, by a ſhort ſpeech prevented it, and led us to 
(m) Me- © defer our angry debate until the next morning (m). 
ppt This paſſage does honour to Hampden's abilities. Mr. 
Hume ſays, there are many groſs falſhoods in this re- 
(0 ny * monſtrance (7) :* he ought to have pointed them out, 
tain, vol. i, inſtead of inventing reaſons, and ſuggeſting them to 


p. 396. have been offered for and againſt it. 


p. 201. 


(Q) He raiſed a troop of horſe, whom he choſe and diſ- 

N ciplined in ſuch à manner as rendered them terrible to their 
enemies, &c.] Cromwell adhered to the parliament out 

of principle and inclination, When therefore they 

& found themſelves in danger, and that a war was una- 
J 
N 


fence, and gave commiſſions to ſuch members as well as 


x 
5 
* 
5 
3 


others, as ſeemed moſt hearty in the cauſe. The Earl of 


8 
} voidable, they put themſelves in the beſt poſture of de- 
Eſſer, the Earl of Bedford, the Earl of Stamford, Lord Wil- 
| loughby of Parham, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord St. John, with 
others of the nobility accepted commiſſions, and ſet them- 
- Bd 
U 


Serge 


ſelves with zeal to levy forces to ſupport their cauſe, 
Hampden and Hoelles refuſed not to bear arms, but raiſed 
regiments, placed themſelves at their head, and encoun- 
- tered the enemy in the field. As did Sir Philip Stapylton 
and many others of that brave body. To theſe joined 
themſelves ſome young gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
; from a ſenſe of duty and fidelity to their country, Mr. 
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Ludlow, who was undoubtedly an honeſt man, delivers 

his own ſenſe of it at that time in the following manner. 
II thought it my duty, upon conſideration of my age 
and vigorous conſtitution, as an Engliſhman, and an 
invitation to that purpoſe from my father, to enter 
into the ſervice of my country, in the army com- 
manded by the Earl of E/ex, under the authority of 
the parliament. I thought the juſtice of that cauſe 
I had engaged in to be ſo evident, that | could not 
imagine it to be attended with much difficulty, For 
though I ſuppoſed that many of the clergy, who had 
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terrible to their enemies, and advanced his 
own reputation. None perhaps were ever 
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more 


been the principal authors of our miſeries, together Me fen, 7. 
with ſome of the courtiers, and ſuch as abſolutely de- 
pended on the King for their ſubſiſtence, as alſo ſome 
foreigners would adhere to him; yet I could not think 44/7 . 4 2. 
that many of the people, who had been long oppreſſed 
with heavy burdens, and now with great difficulty had /a. Us 
obtained a parliament, compoſed of ſuch perſons as ,, 
were willing to run all hazards to procure a laſting ee. 4 
ſettlement for the nation, would be either ſuch ene- 
mies to pra na: e or ſo ungrateful to thoſe they had me. 4. 
truſted, as not to ſtand by them to the utmoſt of their 
power: at leaſt (though ſome might not have ſo moch Le., 5 
reſolution and courage as to venture all with them, e, b. 2. 6 
yet) that they would not be ſo treacherous and unwor- 
thy, to ſtrengthen the hands of the enemy againſt- Soft eꝛ Ze 
thoſe who had the laws of God, nature and reaſon, fA 4 
as well as thoſe of the land, of their ſide. Soon after ee, A 2. | 
my engagement in this cauſe, I met with Mr. Richard 2 
. Þn to the Lord Say, and Mr. Charles Fleet- ee 4 4 
wood, ſon to Sir Miles Fleetwood, then a member of xe , . 3. 
the houſe of commons ; with whom conſulting, it : : 4 
was reſolved by us to aſſemble as many young gentle Hrartec” 2» 
men of the inns of court, of which we then were, l 
and others, as ſhould be found diſpoſed to this ſervice, 4 Has ly 
in order to be inſtructed together in the uſe of arms, ga- oo 
to render ourſelves fit and capable of acting in caſe 4643 
there ſhould be occaſion to make uſe of us. To this F 
end we procured a perſon experienced in military af- 
fairs to inſtruct us in the uſe of arms; and 48 4 He Sat faxed 
time we frequently met to exerciſe at the Artillery- 14 8 
Ground in London. And being informed that the par- 
liament had reſolved to raiſe a life- guard for the Earl 
of Eſſex, to conſiſt of an hundred gentlemen, under 
the command of Sir Philip Stape/ton a member of par- 
liament, moſt of our company entered themſelves 
therein, and made up the greateſt part of the ſaid 

guard; 


(e) Ludlow, 
vol. i. p. 42, 
& ſeq. 
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(Y) Journals, 
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more remarkable for their courage, ſobriety 
and regularity. Indeed the whole army 
| under 


© guard; amongſt whom were Mr. Richard Fiennes, 
© Mr. Charles Fleetwood, afterwards lieutenant-general, 
major general Harriſon, colonel Nathaniel Rich, co- 
lonel Thomlinſon, colonel Twijſleton, colonel Boſwell, 
major J/hithy, and myſelf, with divers others (0).'— 
Nor was Cremwell behind hand in zeal for this cauſe, as 
appears from the following paſſages in the journals of 
the houſe of commons, * Whereas Mr. Cromwell hath 
« ſent down arms into the county of Cambridge, for the 
© defence of that county ; it is this day ordered that Sir 
© Dudley North ſhall forthwith pay to Mr. Cromwell one 
© hundred pounds, which he hath received from Mr, 
© Crane, late high-ſheriff of the county of Cambridge; 
© which ſaid hundred pounds the ſaid Mr, Crane had 
© remaining in his hands for coat and conduct money, 
< Ordered that Mr. Cromwell do move the lord lieute- 
< nant for the county of Cambridge, to grant his depu- 
© tation to ſome of the inhabitants of the town of Cam- 
© bridge to train and exerciſe the inhabitants of that 
town.“ This was July 15, 1642. The exact time of 
his taking a commiſſion I cannot find, though I have 
looked into many writers for that purpoſe : it muſt 
however have been in the very beginnings of the civil 
war. For on the 15th of Aug. 1642, Sir Philip Stapel- 
ton gave an account in the houſe, from the committee 
for the defence of the kingdom, that * Mr. Cromwell, 
in Cambridgeſhire, had ſeized the magazine in the caſtle 
at Cambridge; and had hindered, the carrying of the 
plate from that univerſity. And on the 18th of Au- 
« guſt a committee was appointed to prepare an order for 
the indemnity of Mr. Cromwell, and Mr, Walton, and 
* thoſe that have or ſhall aſſiſt them in the ſtopping of 
© the plate that was going from Cambridge to York (p). 
— The firſt rank he held in the army it is agreed on 
hands was that of captain of a troop of horſes which he 
role and diſciplined after fuch a manner as rendered 
| 22 them, 
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under his command, merited and obtained /. / ' / ,, 
the higheſt character. The firſt action that ang gre ens 


Cromwell g. 7 £8 


them, as well as their after companions, the objects of /9? 4 22 * 


wonder, admiration, and applauſe of writers of all par- o Aory 2 


ties, in our divided country. Let us hear their teſti- 4..-- e, 

. 6 * . . J 

monies, * At his firſt entrance into the wars, being 5 
{4,0 © 


but captain of horſe, he had a ſpecial care to get te- U 
ligious men into his troop : theſe men were of greater C e a = 
underſtanding than common ſoldiers, and therefore , Alt 6 
were more apprehenſive of the importance and conſe- „ 
quence of the war; and making not money, but that 8 * 


which they took for the publick felicity to be their /779 nc, on Fm 
end, they were the more engaged to be valiant ; for / /- ME 


o 

c 

c 

« 

C 

— 

© he that maketh money his end, doth eſteem his life 
above his pay, and therefore is like enough to ſave it 
„by flight, when danger comes, if poſſibly he can: . f 1A « An 
* but he that maketh the felicity of church and ſtate xd | 
© his end, eſteemeth it above his life, and therefore will ee, SO 
* the ſooner lay down his life for it. And men of parts , by 
and underſtanding know how to manage their buſineſs, een 
and know that flying is the ſureſt way to death, and N 
that ſtanding to it is the likelieſt way to eſcape; there ,,, H ge . ac 
being many uſually that fall in flight, for one that falls. „ 
© in valiant fight. Theſe things, it is probable, Crom- of Co 42 A 
« well underſtood ; and that none would be ſuch engaged <24« %o7 34 o £4 
. | 

c 
c 
. 
C 
c 
= 
c 
og 
c 
. 
c 
6 


valiant men as the religious. But yet I conjecture, 2 32 
that at his firſt chooſing ſuch men into his troop, PA nts any 


was the very eſteem and love of religious men that“ am ale 
principally moved him; and the avoiding of thoſeg, frees 
diſorders, mutinies, plunderihgs and grievances of the 
country, which deboiſt men in armies are commonly # Shao Kenn 
guilty of: by this means indeed he ſped better than acc. 
he expected. Aires, Deſborough, Berry, Evanſon, ande / = 
the reſt of that troop, did prove ſo valiant, that, as ſn 42.0 
far as I could learn, they never once ran away before ,#{:;L Cornet of 
an enemy. Hereupon he got a commiſſion to take q tia 1 
ſome care of the aſſociated counties, where he brought OE 
* this troop into a double regiment, of fourteen tull 4. tha meh 
7 5 © troops 3 Ie 
56 * a : WW 
fol N 2 nad Jas Her . Pare be aud, 
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| Cromwell undertook was to ſecure the town 


of Cambridge, for the parliament. As the 
King 


| Pear” 2 © troops; and all theſe as full of religious men as he 
K were © could get: theſe having more than ordinary wit and 
Ar TOA . reſolution, had more than ordinary ſucceſs (9). — 
axterianæ, Cramibell's own account will confirm this. * I was a 


la eu 4A P · 58. C 
| perſon, ſays he, that from my firſt employment was 
o He. whale 


ſuddenly preferred, and lifted up from leſſer truſts to 
3 us greater, from my firſt being a captain of a troop of 
| © horſe, and I did labour (as well as J could) to diſ- 
4 £29 Lea, © charge my truſt, and God bleſſed me as it pleaſed 
e 757 © him, and I did truly and plainly, and then in a way 
| of fooliſh ſimplicity (as it was judged by verie great 
| Fal Ze, and wiſe men, and good men too) deſired to make 
| 2 > of „ * uſe of my inſtruments to help me in this work; and I 
ewe will deal plainly with you, I had a verie worthy friend 
© then, and he was a verie noble perſon, and I know 

© his memorie was verie grateful to you all. Mr, 

John Hampden, at my firſt going out into this en- 
2 gagement, (I ſaw) their men were beaten at every 
c hand; I did indeed; and I defired him that he would 

© make ſome additions to my Lord E/ex's armie, of ſome 
< regiments, and I told him I would be ſerviceable to 
ade, bim, in bringing ſuch men in, as I thought had a 
47 © ſpirit, that would do ſomething in the work: this is 


4 r „very true that I tell 
* © Your troops, ſaid [ are moſt of them old decayed 


| find 3 < ſerving- men and tapſters, and ſuch kind of fellows; 
3 R: and, faid I, their troops are gentlemens ſons, younger 
fo fe. fe Ae ſons, and perſons of quality, do you think that the 
En (a O * ſpirits of ſuch baſe and mean fellows wiil_be ever able 
| < to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and cou- 

1 CA rage and reſolution in them? Truly J preſented him 
| / in this manner conſcientiouſly, and truly | did tell him, 
* dee ey © you mult get men of a ſpirit, and take it not ill what 
| 2 9 4 * 3 ep © I ſay, (I know you will not) of a ſpirit that is likely 


© to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or elſe I am 


7. © ſuze you will be beaten ſtill; I told him fo, I did 
2 Ups a alt. Bat! we ali) S 4%; . hey truly. 


ea. ho Gro aul wy ator , Ate 


ou, God. knows that I lie not. 
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King had requeſted a ſupply of money from 
| Fae | the 


truly. He was a wiſe and worthy perſon, and he 
did think that I talked a good notion, but an imprac- 
ticable one; truly I told him I could do ſomewhat in 
it, 1 did fo, and truly I muſt needs ſay that to you 
(impart-it to what you pleaſe) I raiſed ſuch men as 
© had the fear of God before them, and made ſome con- 
«© ſcience of what they did, and from that day forward, 
] mult ſay to you, they were never beaten, and where- 
ever they were engaged againſt the enemy, they beat 
c continually (r).'— This religion of Oliver and his (r) Monar- 
troops, whatever it was, gave matter for raillery to the on 7 
cavaliers. As for Noll Cromwell, ſaid Marchamont yes form of 
© Needham, he is gone forth in the might of his ſpirit, government, 
with all his train of diſciples; every one of whom is 3 
as David, a man of war, and a prophet; gifted men Whitehall 
© all, that reſolve to their work better than any of the between 
© ſons of Levi, and run quite through Wales with; their e, t 
« two-edged ſwords, to convert the Gentiles (s).* I parliament, 
know not what others may think, but, in my opinion, p. 38. Lond. 
the character given by Cromwell to his ſoldiers of reli- ( Mi . 
gious men, and ſuch as had the fear of God, will be at rivsPragma- 

leaſt as much to their honour in the eyes of poſterity, ticus, May 

as that which is contained in the following paſſage is 3? 2 

to the ſoldiery of in much more modern times. 

© It was remarkable in the late war, that when all the 

© different nations which compoſed the confederate a 

© my were performing their daily devotions, the — EY /s 

© ſoldiers only ſeemed to have no ſenſe of the being of 

* God (t).“ This gentleman does not ſay theſe: dar- () Han- 

ing men were never beaten, or that they continually wy's uo 

beat! The following paſſage from /#hitlock is too re" In the 
markable w be neglected. + Cromwell —— had a brave note. 4to. 

© regiment of horſe of his countrymen, moſt of them Lond. 1753. 

« freeholders, and  freeholders ſons, and who upon 

matter of conſcience engaged in this quarrel, and 

© under Cromwell. And thus being well armed within, 

by the ſatis faction of their me. 

/ % . out,. 
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the univerſity, and intimated his deſire of 
| theic 


© out, by good iron arms, they would as one man ſtand 
6% Memo- © firmly, and charge deſperately (u).'——Cremwell is 
rials, f. 72: celebrated for his manner of diſciplining his ſoldiers even 
by an enemy. Hi autem initio nec arma tractandi 
nec equos gnari, diligentia ſolertiaque bellatores acer- 
rimi evaſerunt; equis etenim curandis, nutriendis ac 
detergendis indies aſſuefacti ſunt, & ſi opus foret ſi- 
mul humicubando; arma inſuper polire, nitida & 
uſui expedita fervare, Joricas optimas induere, ſeque 
cætero armaturæ generecommunire condocefecerat cos 
Cromwellius., Atque hoc cxercitti militaris genere, 
præ reliquis commilitonum omnibus emicuere virtute 
bellica, plure{que ab hoſte palmas reportarunt {).” 
. e, His men, who in the beginning were unſenful 
both in handling their arms, and managing their hor- 
ſes, by diligence and induſtry became excellent ſol- 
diers: for Cromwell uſed them daily to look after, feed 
and dreſs their horſes; and, when it was needful, to 
lie together with them on the ground; and beſides, 
taught hem to clean and keep their arms bright, and 
have them ready for ſervice; to chuſe the beſt armour, 
and to arm themſelves to the beſt advantage. Trained 
up in this kind of military exerciſe, they excelled all 
their fellow- ſoldiers in feats of war, and obtained more 
victories over their enemies.“ The following ſtrata- 
gem to try the courage of his troopers in the begin- 
ning of the war, is related by more than one writer, 
* Upon the fiſt muſter of his troop, having privily 
© placed twelve reſolute men in an ambuſcado (it being 
* near ſome of the King's garriſons) upon a ſignal, on 
© the appointed time, and the ſaid ambuſh with a trum- 
pet ſounding, galloped furiouſly to the Body, out of 
which ſome twenty inſtantly fled out of fear and diſ- 
< may, and were glad the forfeiture was ſo cheap and 
X © eaſy; and aſhamed of their childiſh and diſgraceful 
«© deferting of their ſtation and colours, had not the con- 
©, © fidence*to requeſt their continuance in his ſervice, or 
N deny 
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OLIVER CROMWELL.. 83 
their plate, for its better ſecurity ; they 
packed 


« deny or ſcruple the rendering their horſes to them who _ 
© ſhould fight the Lord's battle in their ſtead (y).“ I am (y) Flagel- 
no judge of military affairs: but I think 'tis a maxim, _ 2 
that good diſcipline makes good ſoldiers.” Cromwell Over 
was quite exact in this, and the behaviour of his army Cromwell, 
was ſuch as merited the greateſt praiſe, even abſtracted I 0 e. 
from its valour. Let us hear an eye witneſs: a pane- Perfect Pos 
gyriſt he is; but on this occaſion ſeems to have adhered litician, or 
pretty much to the truth. © Quicquid effuciunt in te 72 
dementes Olivari, nauci non facio, religioſiſſimum of Oliver 

imperatorem, religionis mediis in exercitibus defenſo- Cromwell, 

rem, protectorem, propagatorem, nemo niſi laudum . 

tuarum ſupra modum invidus hic reperitur, qui te non 

ſuſpexerit, admiratus fuerit, obſervantia ſumma non 

coluerit. Enim vero ubinam terrarum tam religioſus 

viſus eſt imperator, tamque religioſus exercitus? Mi- 

ratus ego ſum, varias Angliz provincias tunc pro ne- 

gotiorum meorum, vel principis mei Sereniſſimi Ducis 

Gueldriz Comitis Hæcmundæ neceſſitate peragrans, 

eaſque militibus tuis refertas, ita quietas, tranquil- 

las, pacatas, quaſi ne unus quidem in illis miles eſſet, 

ſic addictas pietati, quaſi monachorum non militum 

legiones in pagis ipſarum diſperſæ degerent, Ita certa 

ſingulis diebus tum fundendis Deo precibus, tùm au- 

diendis dei præconiis, erant aſſignata tempora, milites 

ipſos adeò modeſtos, nihilque niſi Deum, pietatem, 

religionem, virtutem reſpirantes, ut ingenue fatear 

cum ſtupore non mediocri ſæpè ſuſpexi. Atque ne 

putet hie aliquis velle me blandiri, oleum Olivario 

divendere, vel in illius aures inſtillare, teſtem Deum 

adhibeo, quod ſæpiſſime præſidiarios Olivarii, mod 

ſupra dias milites adiens, ne vel inverecundum ver- 
bulum unquam ab ullius ex illis ore perceperim, juſ- 
jurandumque nullum, ſed meram humanitatem, ur- 

banitatem, pietatem, verecundiam, modeſtiam ani- 

madyerterim, Unde nequaquam in Olivarii militibus 

f G 2 locum 
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packed up the ſame, but were prevented 
from ſending it, by the diligence of Oliver, 
who 


locum habere poteſt quod de omnibus aliis jampridem 
« decantatum eſt, | 

« Nulla fides pietaſquè viris qui caſtra ſequuntur, 

« Sed de illis dicendum potius eſt, 


(=) dove Multa fides pietaſque viris qui caſtra ſequuntur (z). 
um Olive | 
nec non Oli- 


varii per IWarwick, ſpeaking of his army, ſays, they had all 


| Lud. de either naturally the fanatick humour, or ſoon imbib- 


3 © edit: a herd of this fort of men being by him drawn 


Brachey,&c, * together, he made ule of the zeal and credulity 
Lond. 1656. © of thoſe perſons, teaching them, as they too readily 
* « taught themſelves, that they engaged for God, when 
he led them againſt his vicegerent the King: and 
where this opinion met .with a natural courage, 
it made them the bolder, and too oftener the cruel- 
ler: for it was ſuch a ſort of men as killed brave 
oung Cavendiſh and many others, after quarter given 
in cold blood. And theſe men, habited more to ſpi- 
ritual pride, than carnal riot or intemperance, ſo con- 
ſequently having been induſtrious and active in their 
former callings and profeſſions, where natural 'cou- 
rage wanted, zeal ſupplied its place; and at firſt they 
choſe rather to die than fly; and cuſtom removed fear 
of danger ; and afterwards finding.the ſweet of good 
© pay, and of opulent plunder, and of preferment, ſuit- 
© able to activity and merit; the Jucrative part made 
(4) Me- «gain ſeem to them a natural member of godlineſs (a). 
— a Though many ſhades are thrown into Warwict's pic- 
ture, it is ſtil] beautiful in compariſon of * a diſſolute, 
* undiſciplincd, wicked beaten army,” which Clarendon 
tells us the King's was, when Lord Hopton took its 
command: © an army, whoſe horſe, he ſays, their 
© friends feared, and their enemies laughed at; being 

„ terrible only in plunder, and reſolute in runni 
g © away» 
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who on this, as well as other (R) occaſions, 
ſhewed himſelf an active partiſan, In the 
| courſe 


* away (b).* Such would not have been entertained by (3). vol, ir, 
Cromwell. I ſhall cloſe this note with the laſt writer's p. 729. 
character of Cromwell's army, given before both houſes 
of parliament, Sept. 13, 1660: I ſay CromwelP's army, 
for 'tis well known they were the ſame men, for the 
moſt part, who had been formed by him, and fought 
under his banners. No other Prince, ſays the Chan- 
© cellor, in Europe, would be willing to diſband ſuch. 
© an army; an army to which victory is entailed, and 
which, humanly ſpeaking, could hardly fail of con- 
queſt whitherſoever he ſhould lead it.—An army 
whoſe order and diſcipline, whoſe ſobriety and man- 
ners, whoſe courage and ſucceſs hath made it famous 
and terrible over the world. His Majeſty knows 
they are too good Engliſhmen to wiſh that a ſtanding 
army ſhould be kept up in the bowels of their own 
country; that they who did but in Bello pacis gerere 
negotium, and who, whilſt an army lived like good huſ- 
bandmen in the country, and good citizens in the 
city, will now become really ſuch, and take delight 
in the benefit of that peace they have ſo honeſtly and 
* ſo wonderfully brought to paſs (c).“ What an elo- (e) Lives of 
gium, before thoſe who were beſt of all able to judge — 
of its truth and propriety! Nothing after this can be vol. ii. p. 
added. oy | p Wh 126. vo. 
(x) Dey were prevented by the diligence of Oliver, who N. Pign a * 
ſhewed himſelf an active partiſan.] I intend not to par- character is 
ticularize the military exploits of Cromwell, they are 0 orf 
ſufficiently known. Europe ſounded with them; and the Cong 
they will be long talked of. However, as this was his nuatios of 
firſt exploit, it may merit ſome attention, as well as the Life of 
rectify ſome miſtakes. Great complaint is made of him 3 
in the Querela Cantabrigienſis, in the following words: wh 
* Maſter Cromwell, burgeſs for the town of Cambridge, 
and then newly turned a man of war, was ſent down 
© by his maſters above, at the invitation of his maſters _ 


Wy. © below 
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courſe of the war he gave full proof of his 
bravery and good conduct: at Mar/tor-Moor 
he turned the fortune of the day, and there- 


by 


below (as himſelf confeſſed) to gather what ſtrength 
© he could to ſtop all paſſages that no plate might be 
5 ſent: but his defigns being fruſtrated, and his opi- 
© nion as of an active ſubtle man, thereby ſomewhat 
c ſhaken and endangered, he hath ever ſince bent him- 
© ſelf to work what revenge and miſchief he could 
© againſt us. In purſuit whereof, before that month 
© was expired, down he comes again in a terrible man- 
© ner with what forces he could draw together, and 
* ſurrounds divers colleges, while we were at our de- 
* votion in our ſeveral chapels, taking away priſoners; 
© ſeveral doctors of divinity, heads of colleges, ——- 
(4) Querela © and theſe he carries with him to London in triumph (d).“ 
Cantair'?'” This ſtory is repeated by the editor of Dr. Barwick's' 
p. 182. life, but by the extract from the journals, in the fore- 
Lond, 1685. going note, it appears that his deſign of ſtopping the 
plate intended for the King was not fruſtrated, and 
therefore the former part of the ſtory muſt be without 
foundation. May writes, that © the firſt action Crom- 
© well undertook was to ſecure the town of Cambridge 
for the parliament, about the middle of January. 
Univerſities of all places were moſt apt to adhere to 
the King's party, efteeming parliaments, and eſpe- 
cially this, the greateſt depreſſors of that eccleſiaſtical 
dignity, in hope of which they are there nurtured ; 
Upon which reaſon they were packing up a large quan- 
tity of the plate that belonged to all the colteges, to 
ſend it away to the King, which would have made a 
conſiderable ſum. This was foreſeen by Cromtoell; 
who by a commiſſion from the parliament,” and lord 
(% Hiftory general Eher, had raiſed a troop of horſe, and came 
of the Par- * down into that country, with authority to raiſe more 
liameot, © forces as occaſion ſerved; he came to Cambridge ſoon 
Folie. enough to ſeize upon that plate (e). What the quan 
Lond. 1647. tity of plate in the whole Was, which was packed up 
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by obtained great honour to himſelf, and 
advantage to his maſters. His courage not- 
withſtanding has been called in queſtion (s): 

have 


for the King, appears not: but the particular pieces 
ſent from St. John's college for the purpoſe, amounted- 
to two thouſand ſixty-five ounces and three-fourths (/). (V Bur- 
So that probably the whole was a good booty. But vl., Me, 
Cronwell ſeldom did things by halves. * Whilt I was Long. 151 
© about Huntington, viſiting old Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
his uncle and godfather, at his houſe at Ramſey, be 
told me this ſtory of his ſucceſsful nephew and god- 
© ſon; that he viſited him with à good ſtrong party of 
© horſe, and that he had afked him his bleffing, and 
© that the few hours he was there, he would not keep 
© on his hat in bis preſence; but at the ſame time, he 
© not only difarmed, but plundered him : for he took 
away all his plate (g).“ This was in character: the (g) War- 
uncle was treated with proper reſpect; the cavalier N pe 
prevented from doing miſchief ! Cromwell well under- 
flood his duty. - ; $ 

(s) His courage however has been called in queſtion.] 
It has been obſerved, that there is no opinion ſo abſurd 
as not to have been embraced by ſome men. Ihe im- 
putation of cowardice to Cromwell would not eaſily have 
been thought on, by: thoſe who- had ſeen or hearth of 
his exploits. But prejudice! works wonders, and in a 
trice levels or exalts characters in the eyes of even wife 
and underitanding men. Lord Holles'was undoubtedly 
of this number; but being oppoſed and oppreſſed by 
Cromwell and his party, he could ſee nothing to admire, 
but every thing to blame in him. He engaged in a 
particular oppoſition to Cromwell, ſays: Burnet, in the 
time of the war: they hated, one another equally. 
* Holles ſeemed to carry this too far, for he would net 
© allow Cromwell to have been either wiſe or brave; but 
often applied Slamon's obſervation to him, that the 
battle was not to the ſtrong, nor favour to the man 
© of underſlanding, Moe time and chance bappened 
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I have no need to ſay, without reaſon, — 
His ſucceſs procured him friends and repu- 
tation; 


2 11 to all men ().“ A fine way of levelling the acts of 


140 


p. 
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neck by the accidental going off behind him of one 


heroes !—But let us hear Halles himſelf. * However 
« lieutenant-general Cromwell had the impudence and 
© boldneſs to aſſume much of the honour of it the vic- 
« tory at Marflon-Meor, in 7205. 1644]. to himſelf, or 

rather, Herod like, to ſuffer others to magnify and 
adore him for it (for I can ſcarce believe he ſhould be 
ſo impudent to give it out himſelf, ſo conſcious as he 
muſt be of his own baſe cowardlineſs) thoſe who did 
the principal ſervice that day, were major-general 
Leh, who commanded the Scots horfe, major-general 
* Crawford, who was major-general to the Earl of Man- 
© chefler's brigade, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, who, under 
© his father, commanded the northern brigade. But my 
friend Cromwell had neither part nor lot in the buſi- 


' © neſs: for I have ſeveral times heard it from Craws- 
* ford's own mouth (and I think I ſhall not be miſtaken 


if I ſay Cromwell himſelf has heard it from him; for 
he once ſaid it aloud in Veſiminſter Hall, when Crom- 
well paſſed by him, with a deſign he might hear him) 
that when the whole army at Marſton- Moor was in 
a fair poſſibility to be utterly routed, and a great part 
of it running, he ſaw the body of horſe of that brigade 
ſtanding ſtill, and, to his Proms doubtful which way 
to charge, backward or forward, when he came up to 
them in a great paſſion, reviling them with the names 
of poltroons and cowards, and aſked them if they 
would ſtand ſtill and ſee the day loſt? Whereupon 
Cromwell ſhewed himſelf, and in a pitiful voice ſaid, 
Major-general, what ſhall I do? He (begging pardon 
for what he ſaid, not knowing he was there, towards 
whom he knew his diſtance as to bis ſuperior officer) 
told him, Sir, if you charge not, all is loſt; Crom- 
well anſwered he was wounded, and was not able 
* to charge (his great wound being a little burn in the 


© of 


battle; where he with his troop of horſe came not 


* 


pected that weak attempt to blaſt Cromwell for a 169 . JN 
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tation; but at the ſame time it was attended 
with 


« of his ſoldier's piſtols) then Crawford deſired him to go tower tay rol 
off the field, and ſending one away with him (who ,, g a K 
very readily followed wholſome advice) led them on 
himſelf, which was not the duty of his place, and as Hel on TU 
little for Cromwe!l's honor, as it proved to be much aw. a h ad my - 
* for the advancement of his and parties pernicious de- ,-_. 

«* ſigns, This I have but by relation, yet I eaſily "4 of 1 "TO 

« lieve it upon the credit of the reporter, who was 2 A4 5 
man of honor, that was nat aſhamed or afraid to pub- e701 7 walls 

© liſh it in all places. Beſides I have heard a parallel le, yew +7 
ſtory of his valour from another perſon [ colonel! Dal- 2 4 how 
bier] not inferiour, neither in quality nor reputation, 1 | 

© to major-general Crawford, who told me, that when Faw © fo MY 
* Baſing Houſe was ſtormed, Cromwell, inſtead of lead- {{//, 0 lederve® 
ing on his men, ſtood a good diſtance off, out of gun- dex th jn Mos 
© ſhot, behind a hedge. And ſomething I can deliver | 

© of him upon my own knowledge, which makes paſ- cu, uad. 
© ſage for the . 4 bellef of both theſe relations, and 2 adheres 

© aflures me that that man is as errand a coward, as he 5 

is notoriouſly perfidious, ambitious, and hypocritical. /- are oe fro 
This was his baſe keeping out of the field at Keinton „ . 22 . 


9 © 6 


in, impudently and ridiculouſly affirming, the day af- Mee nv rd 

ter, that he had been all that day ſeeking the army fit. / . S 
* and place of fight, though his quarters were but at, „ HH 
* a village near hand, whence he could not find his 5 8253 5 
way, nor be directed by his ear, when the ordnance / £3 
was heard, as | have been credibly informed, 20 or 30 C * ; 
miles off; ſo that certainly he is far from the man he A Mee e 
is taken for (i).“ Mr. Walpole, referring to this paſ- (i) Holles's La fu 1 
ſage, ſays, from the extream good ſenſe of his lord- Memoirs, p, - 

© ſhip's ſpeeches and letters, one ſhould not have ex- idly pos 8 


/ 


= 


* coward, How a judicatory in the temple of fame 

* would laugh at ſuch witneſſes as'major-general Craw- (+) Cata- 

ford and a colonel Dalbier / Cæſar and Cromwell are pron wh : | 
not amenable to a commiſſion of oyer and terminer (4). . > I 
bs. a ä . ü. p.32. | 
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with the envy and hatred (T) of very 
EN powerful 


(T) His ſucreſs was attended with the envy and hatred 
of very powerful perſons.) The following paſſages will 
enable the reader to underſtand this. Colonel Crom- 
well being made lieutenant-general of the earl of 
Mancheſter's army, gave great ſatisfaction to the com- 
mons touching the buſineſs of Dennington caſtle, and 
ſeemed (but cautiouſly enough) to lay more blame on 
the officers of the lord general's army, than upon an 
other. And the point of priviledge was debated touch- 
ing the lords tranſmitting of a charge from them, be- 
fore it was brought up to them. This reflected upon 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, of whom the lord ge- 
neral now began to have ſome jealouſies, and was ad- 
viſed to put his ſtrength to rid Cromwell out of the 
way, and the means to be uſed to effect this, was 
ſuppoſed to be by the Scots commiſſioners, who were 
not well pleaſed with Cromwell upon ſome words 
which he had ſpoken (as they apprehended) derogatory 
to the honor of their nation. One evening very late, 
Maynard and I were ſent for by the lord general to 
Eſjex-houſe, and there was no excuſe to be admitted, 
nor did we know before-hand the occafion of our be- 
ing ſent for: when we came to E/ſcx-houſe, we were 
brought to the lord general, and with him were the 
Scots commiſſioners, Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapylton, 
Sir John Meyrich, and divers others of his ſpecial 
friends, Aiter compliments, and that all were ſet 
down in council, the Jord general, in general terms 
having mentioned his having ſent for them on impor- 
tant buſineſs, deſired the lord chancellor of Scotland 
to enter into the detail, which he did in the follow- 
ing manner: Maſter Maynard and maſter M hitlicł, 
I can aſſute you of the great opinion both my bre- 
thren and myſelf! have of your worth and abilites, 
elſe we ſhould not have defired this meeting with you, 
and fince it is his Excellency's pleaſure that I ſhould. 
acquaint you with the matter upon whilke your —_ 

; © te 
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powerful perſons, whom he ſoon got the 


« ſel is defired, I ſhall obey his commands, and briefly 
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better 


recite the buſineſs to you. You ken vary weele that 
lieutenant-general Cromwell is no friend of ours, and 
ſince the advance of our army into England, he hath 
uſed all underhand and cunning —_ to take off 
from our honor and merit of this kingdom; an evil 
requital of all our hazards and ſervices : but ſo it is, 
and we are nevertheleſs fully ſatisfied of the affections 
and gratitude of the gude people of this nation in the 
general. It is thought requiſite for us, and for the carry- 
ing on of the cauſe of the tway kingdoms, that this ob- 
ſtacle or remora may be removed out of the way, whom 


© we foreſce will otherwiſe be no ſmall impediment to 


us, and the gude deſign we have undertaken, He 
not only is no friend to us, and the government of 
our church, but he is alſo no well-willer to his Ex- 
cellency, whom you and we all have cauſe to love 
and honour; and if he be permitted to go on in his 
ways, it may, I fear, endanger the whole buſineſs ; 


therefore we are to adviſe of ſome courſe to be taken 
for prevention of that miſchief, You ken'very wele 


the accord 'twixt the twa kingdoms, and the union 
by the ſoiemn league and covenant, and if any be an 
incendiary between the twa nations, how is he to be 
proceeded againſt; Now the matter is, wherein we 


defire your opinions, what you tak the meaning of 
© this word incendiary to be, and whether lieutenant- ge- 


neral Cromwell be not ſicke an incendiary, as is meant 
thereby, and whilke way wud be beſt to tak to pro- 
ceed againſt him, if he be proved to be ſicke an in- 


cendiary, and that will clepe his wings from ſoaring 


to the prejudice of our cauſe. Now you may ken 
that by our law in Scotland we clepe him an _—_ 
whay kindleth coals of contention, and raiſeth dif- 
ferences in the ſtate to the publick damage, and he is 
tanguam publicus hoſtis patriæ; whether your law be 


the ſame or not, you ken beſt who are mickle learned 
| therein, 
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better of, by craft, diſſimulation, hypocriſy, and 
x the 


© therein, and therefore with the favour of his Excel- 
!) Whit- © Jency we deſire your judgments in theſe points (/. 
bee s Me- . a | 
8 Whit/ack in anſwer hereunto obſerved, * that the ſenſe 
p. 1 16, of the word incendiary was the ſame in both nations ; 
L but whether Cromwell was one depended on proofs ; 
if proofs were wanting, be was none; if ſuch were at 
© hand, he might be proceeded againſt in parliament.” 
He moreover obſerved, that it became not perſons of 
their honor and authority to appear in any buſineſs, eſ- 
pecially of an accuſation, but ſuch as they ſaw could be 
clearly made out, and be brought to the effect intended. 
Cromwell's parts were then deſcribed ; his intereſt in the 
houſe of commons, and even in the houſe of peers, 
and his abilities to manage his own defence to the beſt 
advantage. He adviſed therefore that the matter for 
the preſent might be dropt ; that the proofs againſt him 
might be collected, and then they might conſult and 
adviſe afreſh. Maynard concurring in the ſame opinion, 
the affair was at a ſtand, and nothing came of it: though 
Mr. Hollis, and Sir Philip Stapyiton, and ſome others, 
© ſpake ſmartly to the buſineſs, and mentioned ſome par- 
ticular paſlages, and words of Cromwell's tending to 
prove him to be an incendiary ; and they did not ap- 
prehend his intereſt in the houſe of commons te be 
ſo much as was ſuppoſed ; and they would willingly 
(% 14, p. “ have been upon the .accuſation of him (m).“ This / 
17s was at the latter end of the year 1644. Mr. Whitlock 
Bo cloſes his account of this remarkable converſation with 
the following words: I had ſome cauſe to believe, 
that at this debate, ſome who were-preſent, were falſe 
brethren, and informed Cromwell of all . that paſt 
among us, and after that Cromwell, though he took 
no notice of any particular paſſages at that time, yet 
he ſeemed more kind to me and Mr, Maynard than 
he had been formerly, and carried on his deſign more 
(=) 1d. ibid.. actively of making way for his own advancement (u). 
This was the fate of Cromwell: envy followed . 
87 
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the uſual'arts of men bent on defeating the 
e deſigns 


deeds, and deep deſigns were laid for clipping his wings, 
ere he ſeemed to have done any thing to have deſerved 
ſuch treatment. We need not wonder after this, that 
he oppoſed the Scots, Eſſex and Hollis, and that they en- 
tertained a deadly hatred of him. The charge ad- 
vanced againſt Cromwell here, was that he was no friend 
to the Scots, and the government of their church, and 


no well-wiſher to Lord Een. The charge indeed 
might be true enough; though a poor foundation for a 
parliamentary proſecution, at leaſt if ons had taken 


place. Probable tis he thought the buſineſs in which he 
was engaged might have been done without the, Scots 
that they might bring about a peace in conjunction with 
Lex, very different from his wiſhes ; and as for their 
church government, he, with many other ſenſible men, 
had a great diſreliſh of it. Tis well enough known, 
that when the parliament applied for aſſiſtance to the 
Scots, it was granted among other things upon condition 
of their taking a ſolemn league and covenant together with 


the Scottiſh nation, Whereby they bouud themſelves 


among other particulars, to endeavour to bring the 
* churches of God, in the three kingdoms, to the neat- 
eſt conjunction and uniformity in religion, confeſſion 
of faith, form of church government, direory for 
worſhip and catechizing. And in like manner, with- 


popery, prelacy, (that is, church government by 
arch-biſhops, biſhops, their chancellors and commiſ- 
ſaries, deans, deans and chapters, arch-deacons, and 
all other eccleſiaſtical officers depending on that hie- 
rarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and 
whatſoever ſhall be found to be contrary to ſound doc- 
trine and the pour of godlineſs. And they were 


alſo by the ſame covenant to endeavour with their 
eſtates and lives mutually to preſerve the rights and 
priviledges of the parliaments, and the liberties of the 
©* kingdoms; and to 'preſerve and defend the King's 

| | « Majeſty's 
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out reſpect of perſons, to endeayour the extirpation of 
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deſigns of their foes, and advancing their 
own (u); by deep diſſimulation, I ſay, and 

| N his 


© Majeſty's perſon and authority, in the preſervation and 
defence of the true religion and liberties of the king- 
doms, that the world might bear witneſs of their loy- 
„ alty, and that they had no thoughts or intentions to 
(e) Parlia- © diminiſh his Majeſty's juſt power and greatneſs (o).“ 
Hit, This covenant was taken by both houſes of parliament, 
vol. All p. Sept. 25, 1643, and all the officers of the army were 
397. 8vo. ſtrictly enjoined to do the fame, as well as the people 
ond. 1753 throughout the kingdom. Cremw-l! therefore mult have 
taken it; but in the ſame manner as men take man 
other things, much againſt his mind, though he had 
art enough then to conceal his diſlike : for it cannot be 
thought but it muſt be very diſagreeable to him to be 
bound to introduce a diſcipline his large foul abhorred, 
and to preſerve and defend a prince whom he was to 
fight againſt, and whoſe power and greatneſs were the 
objects of his dread. | In ſhort, Cromwell came not into 
the ſchemes of the Scots, either religious or political, 
and conſequently was hated by them. | 
(v) By craft, diſſimulation and hypocriſy, he got the 
better of his foes.) No man was ever more taxed with 
hypocriſy and diſſimulation than Cromwell : his enemies 
were continually reproaching him with it; his friends 
could not deny it; and the truth of hiſtory requires it 
ſhould be fully laid open. For every thing is uſeful : 
vices and follies inſtruct as well as virtues: though wiſe 
men only profit by them. Let us hear the accuſations 
againſt Oliver on this head. If craft be wiſdom, ſays 
Mr. Cowley, and diſſimulation wit (aſſiſted both and 
© improved with hypocriſies and perjuries) I muſt not 
© deny him to have been ſingular in both; but fo groſs 
<< was the manner in which he made uſe of them, that 
© as wiſe men ought not to have believed him at firſt, 
* ſo no man was fool enough to believe him at laſt; 
'© neither did any man ſeem to do it, but thoſe who 
© thought they gained as much by that diſſembling, a 
- j | 6 e 
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his intereſt in the army, and the houſe of 
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commons, 


he did by his. His very actings of godlineſs grew at 
laſt as ridiculous, as if a player by putting on a 
gown, ſhould think he repreſented excellently a wo- 
man, though his beard at the ſame time were ſcen by 
all the ſpectators. If you aſk me why they did not 
hiſs, and explode him off the ſtage, I can only an- 
ſwer, that they durſt not do ſo, becauſe the actors and 
door-keepers were too ſtrong for the company. 1 
muſt confeſs that by theſe arts (how groſsly ſoever ma- 
naged, as by hypocritical praying, and filly preaching, 
by unmanly tears and whinings, by falſhoods and per- 
juries, even diabolical) he had at firſt the good for- 
tune (as men call it, that is the ill fortune) to attain 
his ends; but it was becauſe his ends were ſo unrea- 
ſonable, that no human wiſdom could foreſee them; 
which made them who had to do with him believe 
that he was rather a well-meaning and deluded bigot, 


than a crafty and malicious impoſtor (p).*” Another (v) Dic- 
writer who alio lived in Cramwell['s time, and wrote cvurle con · 


when he was in the height of his power, expreſſes him- 


ſelf in the following manner: Had not his highneſs Cromwell, 
had a faculty to be fluent in his tears, and eloquent P- 88. 


no 
c 


in his execrations; had he not had ſpongie eyes, and 
a ſupple conſcience; and beſides to do with people of 
great faith, but little wit: his courage, and the reſt 
of his moral virtues, with the help of his janiſſaries, 
had never been able ſo far to advance him out of the 
reach of juſtice, that we ſhould have need to call for 
any other hand to remove him, but that of the hang- 


man ().“ And again—“ He hath found indeed that (4) Killing 
in godlineſs there is great gain; and that preaching 29 Murder, 


and praying well managed, will obtain other king- 


© doms, 1689 f. 


1 Killing no murdes has been almoſt univerſally given to Colonel Titus. But in a nar- 
7 rative touching Calonel Edward Sexby, [of whom there is an account in Clarendon, 
vol. vi. p. 640] who lately died a priſoner in the Tower, dated Jan. 20, 1657. O.S. 
it is ſaid, © that he owned the book called Xilling ne Murder; and ſaid he was ſtill of 
© that judgment.“ See Mercurius Politicus, No, 399 p. 252. and Thurloe, vol. vi. 


p. 560. 
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commons, he got the better of all his foes ; 


for 


doms, as well as that of heaven. His indeed have 
been pious arms ; for he hath conquered moſt by thoſe 
of the church, by prayers and tears. But the truth 
is, were it not for our honor to be governed by one 
that can manage both the ſpiritual and temporal ſword, 
and, Roman like, to have our emperor our high prieſt, 
we might have had preaching at a much cheaper rate, 
and it would have coſt us but our tythes, which now 
coſt us all (r).“ Theſe are general declamations, 


Let us ſee what facts there are to ſupport them. Lord 
Helles ſpeaking of the mutiny in the army on account 
of ſome regiments being ordered to go to Ireland, b 

the parliament, has the following paſſages: * When 


o 


they [the officers] had wrought the feat, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax himſelf came to London, upon pretence of tak- 
ing phyſick ; Cromwell, Ireton, Fieetwood, Rainſborough, 
who were members of the houſe of commons as well 
as principal officers of the army, keep the houſe, that 
the ſoldiers might be left to themſelves to fire the more, 
run up to extreams, and put themſelves into a poſture 
to carry on their work of rebellion with a high and 
violent hand, which had been ſo handſomely done: 


for either they muſt have appeaced in it, and joined 


with the ſoldiers, which had been too groſs, or have 
ſtopped it in the beginning, cruſhed the ſerpent in the 
egg, which had been moſt eaſy, but was contrary to 
their deſign. So now they give the buſineſs time to 
foment, and the rebellion to grow to ſome head, that 
afterwards when they ſhould come amongſt them (for 
they could not but expect the parliament would fend 


them down) they might ſeem to be carried with the 


violence, and to give ſome way for preventing greater 
inconveniencies, and to keep them from extremities 
till the monſter was formed, and got to that ſtrength 
as to protect itſelf and them, when they might with- 
out danger declare for it, which they afterwards did. 
In the mean time diſclaiming it, blaming the ſoldiers 

ks. jp REA at 
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for it was unſafe, as well as unpopular, to 
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attack 


at that diſtance (as Cromwel! did openly in the houſe, 
proteſting, for his part, he would ſtick to the parlia- 
ment) whilſt under-hand they ſent them encourage- 
ments and directions; for nothing was done there, 
but by advice and countenance from London, where 
the whole buſineſs was ſo laid, the rebellion reſol ved 
upon, and the officers that were in town fo deeply 
engaged, that when the full time was come for put- 
ting things in execution, my friend Cromwell, who 
had been Tent down by the parliament to do good of- 
hces, was come up again without doing any, and he 
who had made thoſe ſolemn proteſtations with ſome 
creat imprecations on himſelf if he failed in his per- 
formance, did, notwithſtanding, privily convey thence 
his goods (which many of the independants did like- 
wiſe, leaving city and parliament as marked out for 
deſtruction) and then without leave of the houſe (after 
ſome members miſſing him and fearing him gone, 
had moved to have him ſent for ; whereupon he being, 
as it ſeems, not yet.gone, and having notice of it, 
came and ſhewed himſelf a little in the houſe) did 
{teal away that evening, I may ſay. run away poſt 
down to the army, and preſently join in the ſubſcrip- 
tion of a rebellious letter (5). 


were a quarrelling, at a meeting of the officers it was 
propoſed to purge the army better, that they might 
know whom to depend on. Cromwell upon that ſaid, 
he was ſure of the army ; but there was another body 
that had more need of purging, naming the houſe of 
commons, and he thought the army only could do 
that. Two officers that were preſent brought aec- 
count of this to Grimſton, who carried them with 
him to the lobby of the houſe of commons, they be- 
ing reſolved to juſtify it to the houſe. There was. 
another debate then on font ; but Grimſton diverted 

- 6 My 


Burnet relates the () Me- 
following anecdote on the authority of Sir Harbottle moi ra, p. 48, 
riniſlon. When the houſe of commons and the army 


fr) Burnet, 
vol. i. p. 67. 
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attack a man crowned with victories, and 
| applauded 


it, and ſaid he had a matter of priviledge of the higheſt 
ſort to lay before them: it was about the being and 
freedom of the houſe. So he charged Cromwell with 
the deſign of putting a force on the houſe, He had 
his witneſſes at the door, and defired they might be 
examined. They were brought to the bar, and juſ- 
tified all that they had ſaid to him, and gave a full 
relation of all that had paſſed at their meetings. 
When they withdrew, Cromwell fell down on his 
knees, and made a ſolemn prayer to God, atteſting 
his innocence, and his zeal for the ſervice of the 
houſe : he ſubmitted himſelf to the providence of 
God, who it ſeems thought fit to exerciſe him with 
calumny and ſlander, but he ſubmitted his cauſe to 
him. This he did with great vehemence, and with 
many tears. After this ſtrange and bold preamble, he 
made ſo long a ſpeech, juſtifying both himſelf and the 
reſt of the officers, except a few that ſeemed inclined 
to return back to Egypt, that he wearied out the houſe, 
and wrought ſo much on his party, that what the 
witneſſes had ſaid was ſo little believed, that had it 
been moved, Grimſton thought that both he and they 
would have been ſent to the Tower. But whether 
their guilt made them modeſt, 'or that they had no 
mind to have the matter much talked of, they let it 
fall: and there was no ſtrength in the other fide to 
carry it further. To complete the ſcene, as ſoon as ever 
Cromwell got out of the houſe, he reſolved to truſt 
himſelf no more amongſt them; but went to the ar- 
my, and in a few days he brought them up, and forced 


© a great many from the houſe (z).* In a pamphlet en- 
titled © A true narrative of the occaſions and cauſes of 


the late lord general Cromwell's anger and indignation 
againſt lieutenant-colonel George Foyce (fometimes cor- 


d net 7ozce) who ſecured the King at Holmby,” reprinted 
in the eighth vol. of the Harleian Miſcellany, we have 
ſeveral particulars, which ſhew how dextrouſly Crom- 


well 
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applauded as a faint and an hero, by the fol- 
diers and the people. 
Though 


well managed his maſk, and praQiſed © one of the 
maxims which the devil, in a late vifit upon earth, 
left to his diſciples, which is, when once you are got 
up, to kick the ſtool from under you (u).“ After 
the King, ſays this writer, was ſeized by Joyce, no- 
tice was taken that Cromwell lifted up his hands in the 
parliament, and called God, angels, and men to wit - 
neſs that he knew nothing of Foyce's, going for the 
King. Thereupon the ſaid Joyce aſked Cromwell 
what made him to ſpeak ſuch words ? And whether he 
intended to do as the King had done before him, viz. 
ſwear and lye? And bid him mark what would be 
the end of ſuch things ; cautioning him to take heed 
and beware of ſuch actions: but he lighted thoſe 
warnings, and ſoon after flattered the ſaid Foyce again 
with tearsof repentance. The ſaid Jeyce proteſting 
againſt the purging of the parliament, was threatned 
by Cromwell to be deſtroyed, and when he gave him 
reaſons againſt diſſolving the parliament he was ver 
angry.—Being about to buy Finkley Park in Hamp- 
/hire, and having generouſly offered to part with all 
or any part of it again to Richard Cromwell; Oliver 
took him in his arms, and told him that himſelf, and 
his ſon, and family, were more beholden to him than 
to all the world beſides, and therefore bad him go on 
and proſper. Upon this Foyce went the next morn- 
ing about it, and there being a full committee [| the 
Park belonged to the crown] he was juſt upon the 
point of contracting for the ſaid Park, when on # 
ſudden in came Richard, his father then overtopping 
all in power, with three lawyers with him, and re- 
quired them to proceed no further in it, in regard it 
was his own inheritance, and no park, as was ſup- 
poſed, Whereupon Foyce informed the committee of 
the whole diſcourſe that had paſſed between the ge- 
neral, his ſon, and himſelf the night before; upon 
7 « which 


(uv) Tom 
Ones. 
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Though the parliament had in many places 
| been 


which he fell upon him in foul words; ſaying, Sirrah, 
firrah, hold your tongue, or I ſhall make you repent. 
the time you were born; which the committee per- 
ceiving, deſired them to withdraw; and ſince that 
time never durſt meddle with the park any further. 
Whereupon, and his bearing teſtimony againſt Crom- 
well's being made Protector, endeavours were uſed 
to ruin him. And to that purpoſehis lieutenant (who 
before had accuſed. him, but could make nothing of 
it) was ſent for by Cromwell, and encouraged to pro- 
ſecute him again, and contrary to the cuſtom and 
courſe of the army, privately appointed officers, and 
ſuch as he could truſt in ſuch an affair, to take the 
lieutenant's then depoſition againſt Joyce: and they 
took his depoſition, who ſwore falſly that he ſhould 
hear him ſay, that he was ſorry that Lockyer had not 
piſtolled Cromwell; and thereupon ſent him to priſon 
without bail, and order was given that he ſhould be 
kept cloſe priſoner, which accordingly was done; 
and afterwards caſhiered. The lieutenant who had 
proſecuted, applying to Cromwell for preferment as 
he had been promiſed, was told that he had not dealt 
like a chriſtian with Joyce: he thereupon replying, 
he had done nothing but what he had been com- 
manded by him, was thruſt out of his chamber by 


(x) Harleian © Cromwell, and bad go as a knave as he was (x). 


» Miſcellany, 
vol. vill, 


I will add a relation or two from Ludlow, who knew 


the man, and has drawn his character, in ſome things, 
with great exactneſs. Speaking concerning Fairſax's 
declining to command the army againſt the Scots, who 
were about to invade England in behalf of the title of 
Charles II. he goes on in the following manner: Upon 


c 
- 
c 


this lieutenant-general Cromwell preſſed, that not- 
withſtanding the unwillingneſs of the Lord Fairfax 
to command upon this occaſion, they would yet con- 
tinue him to be general of the army; profeſſing for 


© himſelf, that he would rather chuſe to ſerve under him 


in 
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been ſacceſsful, the war was like to continue: 


£ 
o 
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A . ee 


this 


in his poſt, than to command the greateſt army in 
Europe, But the council of ſtate not approving that 
advice, appointed a committee of ſome of themſelves 
to confer farther with the general in order to his ſatiſ- 
faction, This committee was appointed upon the 
motion of the lieutenant-general, who acted his part 
ſo to the life, that I really thought him in earneſt ; 

which obliged me to ſtep to him as he was withdraw- 
ing with the reſt of the committee out of the council- 
chamber, and to deſite him, that he would not in 
compliment and humility obſtru the ſervice of the 


nation by his refuſal ; but the conſequence made it 


ſufficiently evident that he had no ſuch intention. 
The committee having ſpent ſome time in debate with 
the Lord Fairfax without any ſucceſs, returned to the 
council of ſtate, whereupon they ordered the report 


of this affair to be made to the parliament. Which 


being done, and ſome of the general's friends inform- 
ing them, that though he had ſhewed ſome unwil- 
lingneſs to be employed. in this expedition himſelf, 
yet being more unwilling to hinder the undertaking of 
it by another, he had ſent his ſecretary, who attended 
at the door, to ſurrender his commiſſion, if they 
thought fit to receive it; the ſecretary was called in, 
and delivered the commiſſion, which, the parliament 
having received, they proceeded to ſettle an annual 
revenue of five thouſand pounds upon the Lord Fair- 


© fax, in conſideration of his former ſervices, and then 
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voted lieutenant-general Cromwell to be captain- gene- 


ral of all their land forces, ordering a commiſhon 
forthwith to be drawn up to that effect, and referred 
to the council of ſtate to haſten the preparations for 
the northern expedition. A little after as I ſat in the 


houſe, near general Cromwell, he told me, that hav- 


ing obſerved an alteration in my looks and carriage 
towards him, he apprehended that I entertained ſome 


ſuſpicions of him; and that being Perlen of the 
/ H 


3 * tendency 
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this was occaſioned partly by the ſtrength of 
| | | the 


© tendency of the deſigns of us both to the advance- 
© ment of the publick ſervice, he deſired that a meet- 
ing might be appointed, wherein with freedom we. 
might diſcover the grounds of our miftakes and miſ- 
© apprehenſions, and create a good underſtanding be- 
© tween us for the future. I anſwered, that he diſcover- 
© ed in me what I had never perceived in myſelf ; and 
* that if I troubled him not ſo frequently as formerly, 
© it was either becauſe I was conſcious of that weight 
© of buſineſs that lay upon him, or that I had nothing 
© to importune him withal upon my own or any other 
© account ; yet ſince he was pleaſed to do me the honor 
© to deſire a free converſation with me, I aſſured him 
© of my readineſs therein. Whereupon we reſolved to 
© meet that afternoon in the council of ſtate, and from 
© thence to withdraw to a private room, which we did 
© accordingly in the Queen's guard-chamber, where he 
© endeavoured to perſuade me of the neceſſity incum- 
© bent upon him to do ſeveral things that appeared ex- 
© traordinary in the judgment of ſome men, who in 
* oppoſition to him took ſuch courſes as would bring 
© ruin upon themſelves,” as well as him and the publick 
* cauſe, affirming his intentions to be directed entire] 
© to the good of the people, and profeſſing his readi- 
© neſs to ſacrifice his life in their ſervice. I freely ac- 
* knowledged my former diſſatisfaction with him and 
the reſt of the army, when they were in treaty with the 
King, whom I looked upon as the only obſtruction ta 
© the ſettlement of the nation; and with their actions 
at the rendevouz at Mare, where they ſhot a ſoldier 
© to death, and impriſoned divers others upon the ac- 
© count of that treaty, which I conceived to have been 
done without authority, and for ſiniſter ends. Vet 
* ſince they had manifeſted themſelves convinced of 
. © thoſe errors, and declared their adherence to the com- 
© monwealth, tho” too partial a hand was carriedzboth 
by the parliament and themſelves, in the * 


* 
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the King; partly by the diviſions in parlia- 


ment, 


© of preferments and gratuities, and too much ſeverit 

« exerciſed againſt ſome who had formerly been their 

« friends, and as I hoped would be fo ſtil], with other 

< things that I could not entirely approve, I was con- 

«© tented patiently to wait for the accompliſhment of 

© thoſe good things which I expected, till they had 

© overcome the difficulties they now laboured under, 

© and ſupprefled their enemies that appeared both abroad 

© and at home againſt them; hoping that then their 
principles and intereſt ſhould lead them todo what was 

© moſt agreeable to the conſtitution of a commonwealth, 

© and the good of mankind. He owned my diſſatiſ- 

« faction with the army whilſt they were in treaty. with 

© the King, to be founded upon good reaſons, and ex- 

© cuſed the execution done upon the ſoldier at the ren- 

* devouz, as abſolutely neceſſary to keep things from 
falling into confuſion; which muſt have enſued upon 

* that diviſion, if it had not been timely prevented. 

© He profeſſed to deſire nothing more than that the go- 

© yvernment of the nation might be ſettled in a free and 
equal commonwealth, acknowledging that there was 

© no other probable means to keep out the old family 
and government from returning upon us; declarin 
that he looked upon the deſign of the Lord in this 
day to be the freeing of his people from every bur- 
den, and that he was now accompliſhing what was 
< propheſied in the x1oth pſalm; from the conſidera- 
tion of which he was often encouraged to attend the 
effecting thoſe ends, ſpending at leaſt an hour in the 

* expoſition of that Pſalm ()). Cromwell muſt have (y) Ludlow, 
had a peculiar knack at diſſimulation, when he was ca- —.— 
pable of thus impoſing on Ludlow, who had many times 
before found himſelf deceived by him ! And he muſt 
have been a maſter in this art, who could ſtill deceive, 
and ſtill find means to be truſted by the ſame perſons : 
as truſted he was by the republican party, and many 
other honeſt men, ill he broke through all forms, and 


H 4 | bdoldly 
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ment, and among the commanders of their 


armies; 


boldly ſeized the ſovereignty. The arts made uſe of to 
bring this about, will tend to heighten our idea of his 
capacity in this reſpect, and ſhew him in his true co- 


lours. .* Though 
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he eagerly coveted his own 
advancement, he thought it not convenient yet to un- 
maſk himſelf; but rather to make higher pretences to 
honeſty, than ever he had done before, thereby to 
engage major-general Harriſon, colone] Rich, and 
their party to himſelf. To this end he took all occa- 
ſions in their preſence to aſperſe the parliament, as not 
deſigning to do thoſe good things they pretended to; 
but rather intending to ſupport the corrupt intereſts of 
the clergy and lawyers. And though he was con- 
vinced they were haſtning with all expedition to put a 
period to their fitting, having paſſed a vote that they 
would do it within the ſpace of a year, and that they 
were making all poſfible preparations in order to it; 
yet did he induſtriouſly publiſh, that they were ſo in 
love with their ſeats, that they would uſe all means ta 
perpetuate themſelves. Theſe and other calumnies, he 
had with ſo much art inſinuated into the belief of ma- 
ny honeſt and well-meaning people, that they began 
to wiſh him proſperity in his undertaking, Divers of 
the clergy from their pulpits began to prophecy the de- 
ſtruction of the parliament, and to propoſe it openly 
as a thing deſirable. Infomuch that the general, wha 
had all along concurred with this ſpirit in them, hy-. 
pocritically complained to quarter-maſter Vernon, that 
he was puſhed on by two parties to do that, the con- 


' ſideration of the iſſue whereof, made his hair to ſtand 


an end, One of theſe, ſaid he, is headed by major- 
general Lambert, who in revenge of that injury the 
parliament did him, in not permitting him to go into 
Ireland with a character and conditions ſuitable to his, 
merit, will be contented with nothing leſs than their 
diſſolution: of the other major-general Harriſon is 
the chief, who is an honeſt a and aims at good 


things, 
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armies; and probably alſo by a defire of 
| termi- 


things, yet from the impatience of his ſpirit will not 

wait the Lord's leiſure, but hurries me on to do that 

which he and all honeſt men will have cauſe to re- 

pent. Thus, adds Ludlow, did he craftily feel the 

pulſe of men towards this work, endeavouring to caſt 

the infamy of it on others, reſerving to himſelf the 
appearance of tendernels to civil and religious liberty, 

and of ſkreening the nation from the fury of the par- 

ties before mentioned (z).* I have given theſe paſ- (=) Ludlow, 
ſages at length, to ſhew fully Cromtuell's deep diſſimula- ol. i. p. 
tion. The reader may poſſibly be apt to aſk, how theſe Wy” + 
things were reconcilable with any real ſenſe of religion, 

or common honeſty and fair-dealing? The anſwer is, 

that enthuſiaſm, to which Cromwell was ſubject, as J 

have made appear, is a very variable thing; it admits 

of much devotion and many crimes, Men who think 
themſelves under the ſpecial and extraordinary influence 

of the Deity, attribute to him their feelings, ſeatiments, 

and defires, and whatever proceeds from him muſt be 

wiſe, juſt, and good. And we are aſſured alſo, that 
Cromwell and his adherents believed that there were 

great occaſions, in which ſome men were called to 

great ſervices, in the doing of which they were ex- 

© cuſed from the common rules of morality : ſuch were 

the practices of Ehud and Jael, Samſon and David: 

* and by this they fancied they had a privilege from 

* obſerving. the ſtanding rules (a).“ Beſides, we are (a) Burnet, 
to confider Oliver as a politician, as a great man, who "+ P. 68. 
* muſt be maſter of much artifice and knavery, his ſi- 
tuation requiring him to employ and to be employed 

© by ſo many knaves; yet he muſt have ſome honeſty, 

or thoſe very knaves will he unwilling to truſt him (5). (5) Nature 
And *tis not improbable Cromuel! had learnt from Ma- _—_— 
chiavel, whom he is by ſome ſaid to have been well read eee 
in, * that men do ſeldom or never advance themſelves 1738. 

* from a ſmall beginning to any great height, but by 

fraud or by force (unleſs they come to it by donation, \ 
e ä 25 ol 
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terminating the war rather by treaty than 
the ſword. —But things ſoon took a very 
different 


or right of inheritance), I do not think, adds he, any 
© inſtance is to be found where force alone brought an 
man to that grandeur, but fraud and artifice have done 
« it many times, as is clear in the lives of Philip of Ma- 
© cedon, Agathocles the Sicilian, and ſeveral others, who 
: from mean and inconſiderable extraction, came at 
(e) Diſcour- length to be Kings (c).“ Accordingly the writers on 
aps 2 politics obſerve, *© that in the tranſacting of great affairs, 
Ds 2. Jo 8 . . . . 
the rules of morality admit of ſome relaxation ; this 
is to be lamented, but not to be helped. Such fre- 
quently are the exigencies of a ftate, and ſuch always 
the crookedneſs and depravity of the heart of man, 
that were you to deal openly, to tell all that you mean, 
all that you know, and all that you aim at, you would 
expoſe your country to ruin, and yourſelf to ſcorn, 
perhaps to the block. The moſt that can be done is 
to fave appearances, and be wary of what expreſſions 
are uſed; for, upon theſe occaſions, and many others, 
(4)Gordon's © men are not to be upbraided for their filence (4).'—— 
| ate agen De Solis, ſpeaking of the charge of horrible inhumanity 
vol. iv. p. brought againſt the Spaniards, ſays, by way of reply, 
329. tzme. We are not ignorant, that in ſome parts of the Indies 
Lend. 3753-6 ations have been ſeen worthy of reprehenſion, in- 
© deed contrary both to piety and reaſon ; but in what 
© juſt and holy undertaking has it not been neceſſary 
le) Hinory of to paſs by ſome inconveniencies (e)?“ Thus, according 
pry nar ogy to theſe writers, truth cannot be adhered to at all 
vol. i. p. 349. times; piety and reaſon muſt be counteraded; and 
vo. Lond, the neceſſity or importance of the end, render the means, 
738. be they what they may, juſtifiable! For my own part, I 
will not defend this reaſoning. * Truth is a ſweet 
« thing,” ſaid ſome of the ancients: and every good 
man is of the ſame ſentiment ; « Explica atque ex- 
© cute intelligentiam tuam, ut videas, quæ fit in ea 
© ſpecies, forma, & notio viri boni. Cadit ergo in 
« virum bonum mentiri emolumenti ſui cauſa, crimi- 
e e « nati 
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different turn, The ſelf-denying ordinance 
(w) which paſſed the houſe of lords, April 


LE 


nari præripere, fallere? Nihil profecto minus. Eſt 
ergo ulla res tanti, aut commoudum ullum tam expe- 
tendum, ut viri boni & ſplendorem, & nomen amit- 
tas? Quid eſt, quod afferre tantum utilitas iſta, quæ 
dicitur, poſſit, quantum auferre, ft boni viri nomen 
eripuerit, fidem juſtitiamque detraxerit? Quid enim 
intereſt, utrum ex homine ſe quis conferat in belluam, 
an in hominis figura immanitatem gerat belluz (J). 
i. e. Revolve and carefully examine your underſtanding, 
in order to fee what notion, idea, or repreſentation of 
a good man, you find there. Is it conſiſtent with the 
character of ſuch a perſon to lie for his own advantage 
to calumniate, ſupplant and cheat? Certainly, by no 
means. Is there any thing then ſo valuable, or any pro- 
fit ſo deſirable, as to make amends for the loſs of ho- 
nour and reputation in a man of probity? Can that 
which we call profit, if it robs us of honour, juſtice, 
and the character of a good man, give us any thing ſo 
valuable in their ſtead ? For where, pray, is the diffe- 
rence, whether one be actually transformed from a man 
into a brute; or, under the external figure of a man, 
carry with him all the ferocity of the brute ? 
I will add no more on this ſubject, after I have obſerved, 
that ſome perſons will be apt to make allowances for 
the craft, diſſimulation and hypocriſy of Cromwell, from 
the times in which he lived, and the perſons he had to 
deal with: times of trouble, confuſion, and difficulty, 
and perſons who, for the moſt part, were as little ſlaves 
to their words as himſelf. James I. Charles I. Charles 
II. and Moncke, to ſay nothing of a variety of others, 
acted the ſame part (but with leſs art, and worſe grace) 
as he, though their praiſes have been high ſounded by 
ſuch as have loaded Cromwell with obloquy. | 
(w) The ſelf-denying ordinance, & c.] This ordinance 
was a thing ſo ſpecious and popular, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo miſchievous and hurtful to the affairs of the 
OT TINS Nr OF oe TOR ES, parliament, 
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5, 1645, enaCting, That no member of 
| either 


mn that it deſerves a very particular remem- 
rance, It did more for Cromwell than he could almoſt 
have formed a with for; namely, the depriving his ene- 
mies of all command, whilſt he himſelf, by a very par- 
ticular fortune, obtained the higheſt power. In a word, 
it ruined them, and advanced him. After the arm 

under Lord E had been in a manner ruined by the 
King, the general began to loſe much of the eſteem 
and reputation he had till then poſſeſſed. He was by 
many looked en with a jealous eye, and they were fear- 
ful he and his adherents were difpoſed to make terms 
with the King, which might be prejudicial to many 
who had engaged with them. In ſhort, E and his 
party were accuſed by their enemies of negleCting, by 
vigorous operations, to put an end to the war, and of 
being inclined too much to his Majeſty. © There 


were fome, ſays Mhitlac, who had deſigns againſt 


Eſſex, and were deſirous to remove him from his 
command, becauſe they were jealous that he was too 
much inclined to peace, and favouring of the King 
and his party. I think, I knew as much of his mind 
as Others did, and always obſerved him to wiſh for 
peace, yet not upon any dithonourable or unjuſt 
terms. He was a lover of monarchy and nobility, 
which he ſuſpected ſome deſigned to deſtroy, together 
with gentry, miniſtry and magiſtracy, which humour 
then began to boil up; but he reſolved to ſupport 
them, and wanted not advice to that end (g). 
Ludlow, who was engaged in the oppoſition to Eſex, 
will explain ſomething more of this matter.—*_ The 
© enemy, contrary to all expectation, appeared again 
in a body near Newbury, where our army lay, who 
drew out to oppoſe them. Some ſmall ſkirmiſhes 
happened between them, but a general engagement 
was oppoſed in a council of war by ſome of the 
greateſt among us: whereupon the King, in the 
face of our army, twice as numerous as his, had time 
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OLIVER CROMWELI. 
either houſe, during the war, ſhould exe- 
cute 


to ſend his artillery from Dennington-ca/ile towards 
Oxford, without any oppoſition, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all thoſe who wiſhed well to the public. But, by 
this time, it was clearly manifeſt, that the nobility 
had no further quarrel with the King, than *till they 
could make their terms with him, having, for the 


particular affront, or the prevalency of a faCtion 
about him. But though it ſhould be granted, that 
their intentions in taking arms were to oblige the King 
to conſent to redreſs the grievances of the nation, 
yet, if a war of this nature muſt be determined by 
treaty, and the King left in the exerciſe of the royal 
authority, after the utmoſt violation of the laws, and 
the greateſt calamities brought upon the people, it 
doth not appear to me what ſecurity can be given to 
them for the future enjoyment of their rights and pri- 
vileges; nor with what prudence wiſe men can engage 
with the parliament, who being, by practice at leaſt, 
liable to be diſſolved at pleaſure, are thereby rendered 
unable to protect themſelves, or ſuch as take up arms 
under their authority, if, after infinite hardſhips and 
hazards of their lives and eſtates, they muſt fall under 
the power of a provoked enemy, who, being once re- 
eſtabliſned in his former authority, will never want 
means to revenge himſelf upon all thoſe, who, in 
defence of the rights and liberties of the nation, ad- 


venture to reſiſt him in his illegal and arbitrary pro- 
© ceedings (5). 
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moſt part, grounded their diſſatisfactions upon ſome 
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Such were the principles which diſ- (5) Vol. i. 


poſed many at that time to wiſh for an alteration of!“ 132, 


men and meaſures; or, to ſpeak more plainly, to put 
it effectually out of the power of thoſe, who wanted 


not inclinaticn, to conclude a peace with the King, 


on terms which might leave him in poſſeſſion of the 
regal power. But to go on.—* On the ninth of De- 
* cember, one thouſand fix hundred and forty-four, the 
* houſe of commons having reſolved themſelves into a 


© grand 
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cute or enjoy any military or civil office; 
a as 


© orand committee; to conſider of the ſad condition of 
© the kingdom, by the continuance of the war, there 
was a general ſilence for a good ſpace of time; many 

looking upon one another, to ſee who would break 

the ice, and ſpeak firſt in ſo tender. and ſharp a point: 
amongſt whom Oliver Cromwell ſtood up, and ſpake, 
briefly, to this effect: That it was now a time to 
ſpeak, or for ever to hold the tongue, the important 
occaſion being no Jeſs than to ſave a nation out of a 
bleeding, nay almoſt dying, condition, which the 
long continuance of the war had already brought it 
into; ſo that without a more ſpeedy, vigorous, and 
effectual proſecution of the war, caſting off all linger- 
ing proceedings, like ſoldiers of fortune beyond ſea, 

to ſpin out a war, we ſhall make the kingdom weary 

of us, and hate the name of a parliament: for what 
do the enemy ſay? nay, what do many ſay that were 
friends at the beginning of the parliament? even this, 
That the members of both houſes have got great 

places and commands, and the ſword into their hands; 
and what by intereſt in parliament, and what by power 

in the army, will perpetually continue themſelves in 

grandeur, and not permit the war ſpeedily to end, leſt 

their own power ſhould determine with it. This I 

ſpeak here to, our own faces; it is but what others 

do utter abroad behind our backs. I am far from re- 

fleting on any ; I know the worth of thoſe com- 

manders, members of both houſes, who are yet in 
power; but if I may ſpeak my conſcience, without 

reflection upon any, I do conceive, if the army be 

not put into another method, and the war more vigo- 

rouſly proſecuted, the people can bear the war no 

longer, and will enforce you to a diſhonourable peace: 

but this I would recommend to your prudence, not 

to inſiſt upon any complaint or overſight of any 

commander in chief, upon any occaſion whatſoever ; 

© for, as I muſt acknowledge myſelf guilty of over- 
7 « ſights, 
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as it obliged hex, Mancheſter, Denbigh, 


f | War- 


ſights, ſo I know they can be rarely avoided in mili- 
tary affairs: therefore, waving a ſtrict inquiry into 
the cauſes of theſe things, let us apply ourſelves to 
the remedy which is moſt neceſſary; and, I hope, we 


have ſuch true Engiihþ hearts, and zealous affections 


no members of either houſe will ſcruple to deny them- 
ſelves, and theiz own private intereſts, for the public 
good; nor account it to be a diſhonour done to 


them, whatever the parliament ſhall reſolve upon in 


C 
[4 
C 
6 
[5 
towards the general weal of our mother-country, as 
9 
[4 
c 
c 
this weighty matter (i). 
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What the conſequence ( Parlia- 


of this was will appear by the following vote in the 3 


tory, vol. G 


journal of the day above mentioned. Reſolved, &c. xiii. p. 375 


« That, during the time of this war, no member of 
< either houſe ſhall have, or execute, any office or com- 
mand, military or civil, granted or conferred by both 
© or either of the houſes of parliament, or any autho- 
© rity derived from both or either of the houſes : and 
© that an ordinance be brought in accordingly.” Mr. 
Solicitor [St. Fohn] Mr. Recorder [Glyn] Mr. Crewe, 
Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Ellis, 
Mr. Liſſe, were appointed a committee to bring in an 
ordinance to the purport of this vote ; and likewiſe for 
the continuing of ſuch officers in their places as are no 
members of either houſe, until the houſes take further 
order ; and to bring in ſuch clauſes as they ſhall think 
fit, for the perfecting of this vote. In the journal of the 
11th of December, we find it © reſolved, Sc. That a faſt 
* ſhall be appointed for this houſe to obſerve on Medneſ- 
* daynext, to humble themſelves for their particular and 
* parliamentary fins and failings, whereby they may hope 
to obtain God's blefling in a better meaſure upon 
© their endeavours for the future.“ On the next da 

the lords agreed to the faſt, to the day, and to the per- 
ſons. Theſe were Mr. Marſbal, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Obadiah 
Sedrrwick. On this day allo it was ordered by the com- 
mons, that the ordinance for diſenabling the members 


to 


. 
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Warwick, and other chief officers, to lay 
down 


\ 
4 


to execute any office, ſhould be taken into conſidera- 
tion, and read the ſecond time on the next Saturday 
peremptorily. Accordingly it was then taken into con- 
ſideration, committed to a committee of the whole 
houſe, and adjourned to the Thurſday following. The 
faſt accordingly was held before both houſes, and the 
preachers, if we. believe Lord Clarendon, played their 
() Vol. iv, parts to admiration (4). On the nineteenth the or- 
p. 565. dinance paſſed the houſe of commons (after having re- 
jected the national covenant as a teſt for thoſe who held 


or executed any office, as they had a clauſe before 


in favour of Lord Ee) and it was ordered to be 
ſent to the lords, for their concurrence ; and that all 
the members of the houle do go up with this ordinance 
(/) Journals to the lords (/). From this ſhort account of the pro- 
ON greſs of the bill through the houſe of commons, which 
mons. J have compiled from the journals of that houſe, appears 
how abſurdly Lord Clarendon has put into a ſpeech; 
pretended by him to be made by Cromwell, the day af- 
wo the faſt, a delire, that an ordinance might be pre- 


< pared, by which it might be unlawful for any member 


5 


© of either houſe of parliament to hold any office or 


* command in the army, or any place or employment in 
(m) Vol. iv, © the ſtate (): for it plainly appears, that the ordinance 
p. 5% was ordered in the ninth of December; that it had been 
committed to a committee of the whole houſe the Satur- 
day following, and actually paſſed there on the nineteenth 
of that month, the day after the faſt ; and, therefore, 
could .not be deſired at that time to be brought in by 
Cromwell, Chronological tables, duly conſulted; would 
have prevented his lordſhip from felling into many a 
blunder. But the truth is, his account of the manage- 
ment of this matter in the pulpit and the ſenate, ſeems, 
for the moſt part, invention, at which his Lordſhip had 
a very happy talent. l have given Cromwell's ſpeech 
above in behalf of this ordinance. I will add to it a 
ſpeech of Mr, Jack's, as containing, for the moſt 
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down their commands in the army (which 
| was 


part, the chief arguments alleged by the oppoſite par 
ties in the houſe, on this memorable occaſion. © Mr. 


Speaker, I am one of that number of your ſervants, 


© who have no office or employment, but ſuch as you 
are now about to except out of this ordinance, nor 
have ambition for any, and therefore may the more 


bly offer my reaſons againſt it; as that which, I ap- 
prehend, may prove prejudicial to your ſervice. It 
| hath been objected, that your houſe, and the houſe of 
lords, is thin and empty, and you the leſs eſteemed, 
having ſo few members here, many of them being 
employed in offices, that they cannot attend the 
houſes; but that, by this ordinance, they will be at 
leiſure and liberty to attend the ſervice of the parlia- 
ment here, and the houſes be much. fuller than now 
they are, I confeſs, Sir, this is fit to be remedied ; 
but, I apprehend, you have a fitter way, than by this 
ordinance, to do it; that is, by iſſuing out new writs 
for electing new. members in the places of thoſe who 
are dead, or expelled, and this will ſatisfy the objec- 
tion, and engage divers of intereſt and quality the 
more immediately in your ſervice; whereas this ordi- 
nance will diſcontent many, and the houſes will be 


objection is, that, if this ordinance do not pals, the 
treaty for peace will not ſo well proceed, and the par- 
ticular intereſts of members of parliament may retard 
the ſame; but will be all taken away by this ordi- 


jected, when I ſuppoſe, whether this ordinance paſs 
or not, yet you intend members of parliament only 
to be your commiſſioners for that treaty; and, in caſe. 
* ſome of them be officers, they will the better under- 
« ſtand your buſineſſes, on which the treaty will, be 
grounded. Another objection is, that, unleſs this or- 
* dinance paſs, the great work intended of new mo- 

8 1 delling 
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freely and indifferently, yet with all ſubmiſſion, hum 


but little the fuller by the paſſing of it. Another 


nance. I am to ſeek how this can be materially ob- 
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was put under the direction of Sir Thomas 


Fairfax) 


delling your armies, will not ſo well be carried on; 
for that, by putting all out, there will remain no 
exception. I ſhould rather have argued, that, by 
putting out all members out of their employment, 
the exception and diſcontent would be the more ge- 
neral; and, by leaving them ſtill in their employ- 
ments, there would be the leſs competition and ſoli- 
citation for new officers in their rooms. Another ob- 
jection or argument is, that the members of parlia- 
ment, who are officers, being of equal power in par- 
liament, will not be ſo obedient to your commands 
as others who have ſmaller intereſts, and would not ſo 
much diſpute one with another. Surely, Sir, thoſe 
whoſe intereſt is the ſame with yours, have the more 
reaſon to obey your commands than others, and have 
more to hazard by diſobedience than others can have; 
and, in your commands, all your membeis are in- 
volved, and it were ſtrange if they ſhould be back- 
ward to obey their own orders. Nor will the con- 
teſts be ſo frequent and high, between them and other 
officers, as it will be between thoſe who will be of a 
more equal condition. But, Mr. Speaker, as you 
conſider the inconveniences if this ordinance do not 
paſs, ſo you will be pleaſed to conſider the inconve- 
niencies if it do paſs. You will lay aſide as brave 
men, and who have ſerved you with as much cou- 
rage, wiſdom, faithfulneſs and ſucceſs, as ever men 
ſerved their country. Our noble general, the Earls of 
Denbigh, Warwick, Mancheſter; the Lords Roberts, 
IVilloughby, and other Lords in your armies, beſides 
thoſe in civil offices not excepted ; and of your own 
members the Lord Grey, Lord Fairfax, Sir Milliam 
Waller, lieutenant- general Cromwell, Mr. Hollis, Sir 
Philip Stapylton, Sir William Brereton, Sir John Mey- 


ric, and many others muſt be laid aſide, if you paſs 


this ordinance. And J am to ſeek, and, I doubt, ſo 
will they be, to whom you ſhall refer the new mo- 
9 « delling 
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Fairfax) Cronrwell ſeemed neceſſitated to re- 
0 ſign 


« delling of your armies, where to find officers that ſhall 
excel, if equal to theſe. If your judgments are, that, 
for the public ſervice, it will be expedient to remove 
any of them from their commands, let the ſame (if 
you pleaſe) be plainly made known to them from 
you. Let them have what they deſerve, your thanks 
for their former good ſervices, and they will not be 
offended, that you, baving no more work for them, 
do lay them aſide with honour. But to do a buſineſs . 
of this nature (as hath been well ſaid) by a fide wind, 
is, in my humble opinion, not ſo becoming your ho- 
nour and wiſdom, as plainneſs and gravity, which 
are ornaments to your actions. I ſhall conclude with 
the example of the Grecians and Romans, amongſt 
whom, Sir, you know, that the greateſt offices, both 
of war and peace, were conferred upon their ſenators ; 
and their reaſons were, becauſe they having greater 
intereſts than others, were the more capable to do 
them the greateſt ſervice, And, having the ſame in- 
tereſt with the ſenate, and preſent at their debates, 
they underſtood their buſineſs the better, and were 
leſs apt to break that truſt, which ſo nearly concerned 
their private intereſts, which was involved with the 
publick ; and the better they underſtood their buſineſs, 
the better ſervice might be expected from them. Sir, 
I humbly ſubmit the application to your judgment; 
your anceſtors did the ſame; they thought the mem- 
bers of parliament fitteſt to be employed in the greateſt 
offices : I hope you will be.of the ſame judgment, and 
not at this time paſs this ordinance, and thereby to 
* diſcourage your faithful ſervants (n). This ſpeech (% Memo. 
had no effect in the houſe of commons. In the rials, p. 
houſe of lords, however, the ordinance went on very *79: 
' heavily, © which occaſioned the commons to ſend ſe- 
veral meſſages up to deſire the lords to expedite this 
© ordinance z which being read by them twice, a con- 
© ference was deſired with the commons about it. And, 
7 | in 
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ſign his commiſſion alſo: but, by a for- 
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tune 


in this conference, January 7th, the Speaker of the 
lords was ordered to deliver their reaſons againſt paſ- 
ſing it. Among others, it was alleged, that “ the 
putting every member of either houſe of parliament 
into-an incapacity of holding wg or civil offices, 
during this war, may be of very dangerous conſe- 
quence ; becauſe, how emergent ſoever the occaſion 
on be, it cannot be altered without deſerting of a 
poſitive rule impoſed upon themſelves; yet, that the 
world, with their own conſciences, may bear witneſs, 
that they are as willing as any others to ſacrifice, not 
only their places and offices, but all that is deareſt to 


them, for the good of religion and the kingdom; 


they are willing that all places, civil and military, ſhall 
be diſpoſed of as both houſes of parliament ſhall judge 
may contribute moſt for the good of the public, any 
crime or juſt exception being given againſt ſuch as are 
now intruſted with offices or commands : but that they 
can in no wiſe put an incapacity on themſelves, and 
be made in a worſe condition than any free ſubject.“ 
After this they obſerved, “ this ordinance deprived 
the peers of that honour, which, in all ages, hath 
been given unto them, whoſe part it was to be em- 
ployed in military commands ; that the caſe was not 
alike between the two houſes, in point of excluding 
the members of both houſes from military employ- 
ment; that, by this ordinance, they are wholly dif- 
abled from performing any military ſervice, which is 
contrary to their proteſtation and covenant ; and that 
the paſſing this ordinance, as to the military part, 
will produce ſuch an alteration in all the armies, as, 


in apparent probability, muſt be of very dangerous 
conſequence to the cauſe in hand at this juncture of 
time; and therefore, till a new model be propounded 


to ſucceed, they cannot but think the preſent frame 
better than ſuch a confuſion. which is like to —— 
5 : 6 A 
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© Tow (). Theſe reaſons operated ſo ſtrongly with (0) Parlia- 
the lords, that, notwithſtanding a reply from the com- — 
mons, the ordinance was rejected, January 13. O. S. . 2 
though afterwards it was agreed to by them on the 3d p. 387. 

of April following: ſo that Mr. Hume muſt be miſtaken 

much about this matter, when he ſays, © the peers, tho” 

the ſcheme was, in part, levelled againſt their order; 
tho' all of them were, at the bottom, extreamly averſe 

to it; poſſeſſed ſo little authority, that they durſt 

not oppoſe the reſolution of the commons; and they 
eſteemed it better policy, by an unlimited compliance, 

to ward off that ruin which they ſaw approaching (p). (p) Hider 
But tis no wonder this writer ſhould commit many miſ- 1 
takes in his relation of this affair, when he profeſſes i. p. 386. | 
only to give a detail of the methods by which it was 0 
conducted, as they are delivered by Lord Clarendon (9) ( 16. p. 
——— While theſe diſputes laſted, another ordinance was 384. 
prepared, and, after ſundry debates and amendments, 

agreed to by both houſes, for new modelling the army, 
whereby Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general- in 

chief of all the forces, with a power of nominating the 
officers under him, and execution of martial law. No 
mention is made of the King's authority, nor is any 

clauſe for the preſervation of his perſon here inſerted + ; 

but power is given the general to lead his armies 

* againſt all and ſingular enemies, rebels, traitors, and 


* 


+ The reaſons urged by the commons againſt the clauſe of preſerving his 
1 Perſon, which had been infifted on in the houſe of lords, were 
eſe; f ; f 


1. Inſerting it here muſt either ſuppoſe the King's coming in the head of an 2 > 4 a cle 
army, to fight againſt us, for the preſervation and defence of the true pro- - 4. 
teſtant religion, &c, and ſo we muſt preſerve him: or, if we ſuppole he ihe U J 
cometh not to preſerve, but to fight to oppoſe thoſe (as we know b | J 


doth) it ſeemeth rather a mockery than a reality. 
2. That the King ſhould not think us obliged, by our covenant, to pre- 1 47 / 4 av 
ſerve his perſan, if he appear in the head of an army againſt the par- . 
liament ; not the ſoldier to forbear his duty by reaſon of his pre- 4 
ſence (7). | 1 414 | GJ 
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© other like offenders, and every of their adherents, and 
„with them to fight; and them to invade, reſiſt, re- 
« preſs, ſubdue, purſue, lay, kill, and put in exe- 


© cution of death by all ways and means (8). This 
paſſed the houſe of lords April 1. after the Earl of E. 


ſex had declared he would yield up his commiſſion, as 


he did the day following, as well as the Lords Mancheſ- 
ter, Denbigh and Warwick very ſoon after. Thus 
almoſt all thoſe men, by whoſe intereſt, power and au- 
thority the war with the king had been undertaken, and 
without whom no oppoſition, of any weight, could 
poſſibly have been raiſed, were, in a ſhort time, de- 
prived of their power and influence over their own ar- 
my, and obliged, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, to truckle be- 
fore them |! So little can men ſee into futurity ! ſo diffe- 
rent are the turns things take from what ee are apt 
to expect and depend on. — The ſelf-denying ordi- 
nance was very ſpecious, as are all bills for excluding 
the members of parliament, whether lords or com- 
mons, from places of truſt and profit; and they are ge- 
nerally received favourably, without doors, by all ranks 
of people. Whether the enacting of them would be 


right; whether conſiſtent with the liberty of the ſubject; 


whether they could be carried into execution; or, whe- 
ther they would be productive of moſt good or ill, are 
diſtin queſtions, which politicians will long debate on, 
and find difficult, perhaps, after all, to come to a con- 
cluſton among themſelves. But, with reſpect to the ſub- . 
Jet now before us, it appears to have been a very dan- 
gerous experiment the parliament made, Here was an 
army put ſolely under the command. of one man; a 
power granted him to give out commiſſions, and to 


- order his armies in a good meaſure according to his 


own diſcretion, What was this but to put it in his 
power to give the law to the parliament whenever he 
thought fit? To depend on men's characters, in mat- 
ters where the well-being of the community, and even 
the being of the parliament itſelf might be at ſtake, was 
ſurely a great piece of weakneſs, if ſuch it can be cal- 
led, and liable to very ſevere cenſure, 9 os 

forge 
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forget to be citizens : they overlook, they contemn laws. 
The general is their ſovereign, the officers their ma- 
giſtrates, and at all times they are at their beck and 
command. And generals, being uſed to abſolute and 
uncontrouled command ' aver large armies, are apt to 
forget alſo that they have any ſuperiors. ' Hence the 


ſlavery of communities; the ſubverſion of laws; the 
erection of tyranny, and every thing miſchievous and 
The following paſlage 


hurtful to the human'race. 


from Monteſquieu will properly cloſe this note. It is 
* a queſtion, ſays he, whether civil and military em- 
* ployments ought to be conferred on the ſame perſon ? 
In a republic, I ſhould think, they ought to be 
« joined, but in monarchies ſeperated. In republics it 
would be extreamly dangerous to make the profeſſion 
of arms a particular ſtate, diſtin from that of civil 
functions; and in monarchies no leſs dangerous would 
© it be to confer theſe two employments on the ſame 
« perſon. In republics a perſon takes up arms only 
with a view to defend his country and its laws; it is 
© becauſe he is a citizen he makes himſelf for a while 
© a ſoldier, Were theſe two diſtin ſtates, the perſon, 
© who, under arms, thinks himſelf a citizen, would 
«* ſoon be made ſenſible he is only a foldier. In ma- 
< narchies military men have nothing but glory, or at 
* leaſt honour or fortune, in view, To men, there- 
fore, like theſe, the prince ſhould never give any civil 
* employments; on the contrary, they ought to be 
c 
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checked by the civil magiſtrates, and care ſhould be 
taken that the ſame men may not have, at the ſame 


time, the confidence of the people, and the power to 


abuſe it. We need only turn our eyes to a nation 
[ England] that may be jultly called a republic diſguiſed 


under the form of monarchy, and there we ſhall ſee 


how jealous they are of a ſeparate ſtate of the gentle- 
men of the army, and how the military ſtate is con- 
ſtantly allied with that of the citizen, and even ſome- 
times of the magiſtrate, to the end that theſe quali- 


ties may be a pledge for their country, which ſhould 1 a pate 
never be forgotten (t)). ebe A e 
| x - \ | vo. Lond, 
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tune or art (x) peculiar to himſelf, he was 
| 1 diſ- 


(x) By a fortune or art peculiar to himſelf, he was diſ- , 
penſed with paying obedience to the ſelf-denying ordinance. ] 
No man puſhed more, we ſee, the paſſing of this than 


| Cromwell, He declared jt neceſlary to ſatisfy the peo- 


ple, and to put an end to the war, Probably many 
honeſt men were induced to join with him in it, from 


theſe conſiderations. It could, therefore, never have 


entered into the heads of theſe, that the very ſame per- 
fon ſhould either deſire or accept an exemption from a a 
law, which he himſelf had moved for with ſo great 
zeal and earneſtneſs. Nor did thoſe who knew him io 
be a man of art, and were fearful of his devices, ſeem 
to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of him upan this head, 
So that his conduct was a maſterpiece on this occaſion, 


- and ſhewed him more than a match for his chief op- 


ponents in the houſes, who had too much openneſs, 
and were too little upon the reſerve to conteſt with him. 
Lord Halles, after ſpeaking of this ordinance, which 
turned out himſelf and his friends from their com- 
mands, and of the obedience + the army paid to the 
parliament, notwithſtanding their love to their officers, 
whom they looked on as ill uſed for their ſervices ; pro- 
ceeds thus: © the next work was how again to get in my 
friend Cromwell ; for he was to have the power, Sir 
* Thomas Fairfax only the name of general; he to be 
the figure, the other the cypher. This was ſo groſs 
* and diametrically againſt the letter of the ſelf-denying 
* ordinance, that it put them to ſome trouble how to 
bring it about. For this CromwelP's ſoldiers, forſooth, 
* muſt mutiny, and ſay, they will have their Cromwell, 


a 7 


tf It appears, however, from the Journals of the houſe of commons, 
that many of the inferior officers and ſoldiers mutinied before the ordinance - 
had paſſed the houſe of lords, In the Journal of March g, 1644. O. S. is 
a declaration of both houſes, promiſing pardon to ſuch as returned to their 
duty before the x5th of that inſtant, and threatening, incaſe of diſobedience, 
fo proceed againſt them as traitors and enemies to the commonwealth, 


8 3 3 . * or 


4 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 1 | 
diſpenſed with paying obedience to it. He, 
therefore, 


4 


or they will not ſtir, Hereupon he muſt be ſent doẽon 
they muſt have their wills. Yet foi theſe very | 
men had Cromwell undertaken before, when, upon de- 
bate, the inconveniency was objected which might 
follow by diſcontenting the common ſoldiers, who 
would hardly be drawn to leave their old officers and 
go under new; he could ſay, that his ſoldiers had 
learned to obey the parliament, to go or ſtay, fight 
or lay by the ſword, upon their command; which, I 
know, prevailed with a.great many to give their vote 
with that ordinance, By this trick a little beginning 
was made towards the breach of it, which was ſoon | 2 
made greater, For they cauſed a report to be ſpread, 2 t 
that the King was bending with his forces towards ,/,,,... (*( 
the Iſle of Ely, but none could ſave but Cromwell, who 5 
muſt be ſent in all haſte for that ſervice; and an order /* e be 4 
of diſpenſation is made for a very few months, two or 
des {1 remember not well Fee) but with ſuch /* ff — N 4 
proteſtations of that party, that this was only for that W 22 10 Jer 
exigency, and that for the world they would not have 7 
the ordinance impeached, as Mr. Sollicitor ſaid ; and {//+ / 02+ 
that if no body would move for the calling him home BEES 
at the e of that time, he 3 . : 
this was to gull the houſe. Mr. Sollicitor had forgot 4 ,z. 44 OL; 
his proteſtation, and, before that was out, there is 4 "i # | 
another order for more months, and ſo renewed from 
time to time, that at laſt this great commander is ri- 
vetted in the army, and fo faſt rivetted, as, after all 
his orders of continuance were at an end, he would- 
keep his command ſtill, which he has done for ſeve- 
ral months, .and does yet, notwithſtanding that ordi- 
nance, without any pr 0 at all of the houſe for it (u). () Me- 
Lord Clarendon's account of Cromwell's keeping his ”y 2» Py 
command is too remarkable to be omitted; not by rea- 
ſon of its containing any ſo extraordinary a matter, as 
to ſhew how much his lordſhip wrote at random con- 
cerning the tranſactions of the parliament. * By os 
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therefore, applied himſelf in good earneſt 


to 


© felf-denying ordinance, together with the Earl of 


Ef. 
fex, the Earl of Mancheſter, Sir William Waller, - 
Earl of Denbigh, major-general Maſſey, loſt their 


© commands, as Cromwell ſhould likewiſe have done. 
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to him, and to no body elſe; and abſolutely governed 


But as ſoon as the ordinance was paſſed, and before 
the reſignation of the Earl of E/ex, the party that 
ſteered had cauſed him to be ſent with a body of 
horſe into the weſt, to relieve Taunton, that he might 
de abſent at the time when the other officers delivered 
their commiſſions; which was quickly obſerved; and 
thereupon orders were given to require his preſent 
attendance in parliament, and that their new general 
ſhould ſend ſome other officer to attend that ſervice; 
which was pretended to be done ; and the very da 

named, by which it was averred that he would be in 
the houſe. A rendezvous was then appointed, for 
their new general to take a view of their troops, that 
he might appoint officers to ſucceed thoſe who had left 
their commands by virtue of their ordinance; and 
likewiſe in their places, who-gave up their commands, 
and refuſed to ferve in the new model, who were a 
great number of their beſt commanders. From this 
rendezvous the general ſent to defire the parliament, 
that they would give lieutenant-peneral Cromwell leave 
to ſtay with him for ſome few days, for his better infor- 
mation, without which. he ſhould not be able to per- 
form what they expected from him. The requeſt 
ſeeming ſo reaſonable, and being for ſo ſhort a time, 
little oppoſition was made to it: and ſhortly after, by 
another letter, he deſired, with much earneſtneſs, 
that they would allow Cromwell to ferve for that 
campaign. Thus they compaſſed their whole deſign, 
in being rid of all thoſe whoſe affections they knew 


were not agreeable to theirs, and keeping Cromwell in 


command, who, in the name of Fairfax, thodelled 
the army, and placed ſuch officers as were well known 


© the 
{ 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
to the war, and increaſed the reputation he 
had already acquired. 
His 


« the whole martial affairs, as was quickly known to all 
men (x). 


How many miſtakes there are in the (x) Vol. iv. 


above citation, I need not point out. The attentive? 629. 


reader will ſoon diſcover them. In the journal of the 
houſe of commons, February 27, 1644, O. S. we read 
the following reſolutions. *© Reſolved, &c. That lieu- 
« tenant-general Cromwell be defired forthwith to go 
down to Sir William Waller, to go with him upon 
this expedition into the weſt, for relief of Mel- 
© combe, and the garriſons and places adjacent, and for 
preventing and breaking the enemy's levies and re- 
© cruitsz and that it be referred to the committee of 
both kingdoms, to conſider, this afternoon, of the 
« diſpoſing of the commands in ſuch manner as may be 
© moſt advantageous for the ſervice, and for accommo- 
dating all differences, if any occaſion ſhould be; and 
© to accommodate him with what ſhall be further ne- 
© ceſlary for this expedition this afternoon. Reſolved, 
Ec. That lieutenant- general Cromwell ſhall have li- 
« berty to take with him into the weft his three troops 
© that are at Henley, and that it be referred to the com- 
« mittee of both kingdoms to appoint three troops in 
* the place of thoſe three troops ; and that lieutenant- 
general Cromwell ſhall have liberty to take with him 
« quarter-maſter-general Ireton. Ordered, That Mr. 
* Gofſal, and Mr. Lemman, treaſurers for the Earl of 
* Manchy/ler's aſſociation, do forthwith pay unto lieu- 
tenant- general Cromwell one thouſand pounds; where- 
© of five hundred upon his own account, and the other 
© five hundred pounds to be diſpoſed of as he ſhall 
think fit, to the pay of his own troops.“ So that 
Lord Clarendon probably miſtook Taunton for Melcombe 
in the paſſage above recited, However, neither he nor 
his troops performed any ſervice there; for, tho Mol- 
combe and other places were taken by Sir Wilkam Waller, 
yet, in the Journal of the houſe, March 20, A 


„ _- THE"UIFE OF: 1 
| His actions, after the new-modelling 
of 


} 


O. S. we read © the humble petition of the ſoldiers of 
«* lieutenant- general Cromwell, acknowledging the hei- 
nouſneſs of their offence in refuſing to march with Sir 
William Waller into the weſt, was this day read: and 
it is reſolved, &c. That this houſe doth accept of 
the acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion of the ſaid ſol- 
diers, and do admit them into their former good opi- 

nion and favour.” This, I ſuppoſe, was the mutin 

referred to in the above paſfage from Lord Holles, For, 
though Cremwell was commanded to join Waller, I can- 
not find that he did: — he ſeems, about this time, to 
have been very active in the houſe, and zealous in the 
affair of new- modelling the army. However, he ſoon 
after joined his troops; and the ſelf- denying ordinance 
having paſſed the houſe of lords, the army being new- 
modelled, and Farrfax in ſupreme command, Cromwel!, 
pretending that he was, with the other officers, to reſign 
his commiſſion, came to Vindſor from his command in 
the weſt, to kiſs the general's hand, and take his leave 
of him, © when,” ſays an hiſtorian of that time, great- 
ly in the intereſt of Oliver, in the morning, ere he 
Vas come forth of his chamber, thoſe commands [ts 
© march beyond Oxford with a body of horſe, and lie 
on the further {ide towards Forcefter, to intercept a 
* convoy going to Oxford, and to keep the King and 
his train from going thence] than which he thought 
of nothing leſs in all the world, came to him from 


KR K A& 


KA 


) Sprigg's the committee of both kingdoms (y) 5 whereupon, tak- 


2 Re- ing a body of horſe and dragoons, he marched into Ox- 
3 fordſbire, beat a party of the enemy at Iſip-bridge, re- 
Lond. 1647. duced Blechingdon-houſe, and performed many other 
| things advantageous to his cauſe, He continued, there- 
fore, in the army, and was authoriſed ſo to do, as ap- 

pears by what, follows in the Journal of the houſe of 
commons, May 11, 1645: Two,letters from lieute- 

© nant-general Cromwell and major-general Brownez the 

one of May 8th, the other of May gth, n 
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of the army, were worthy of a great 
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that general Goringe is advanced weſtward, and the 


King northward towards Horcefler ; were this day 
read; and immediately delivered to Mr. Recorder, that 
brought them in. Ordered, &;. That the committee 
of the army do take care for the providing of monies 


and ammunition for thoſe horſe and- foot that are- 


within the new model, and now under the command 
of lieutenant-general Cromwell, and major-general 
Browne. Ordered, Cc. That it be referred to the 


committee of the army, to conſider what ſums of 


money is fit to be provided for that party of horſe and 
foot under the command of Jlieutenant-general Crom- 
well and major-general Browne, which is not within 
the new model. Whereas lieutenant-general Crom- 


well is now in the actual ſervice of the parliament, 
and in proſecution of the enemy; it is this day en- 


joined by the lords and commons, that he ſhall con- 
tinue in the employment he is now in for forty days 
longer ; notwithſtanding the late ordinance, or any 
clauſe therein, that diſcharges the members of either 
houſe from having any office or command, military 
or civil.“ In the journal of June the 10th following, 


it is ſaid, * A letter from Sir Thomas Fairfaxe, and 


Sa aa @® 9:29 e 


divers of the chief officers of his army, from Sher- 
rington, of June the 8th; defiring that lieutenant-ge- 
neral Cromwell might command the horſe in chief, 
in Sir Thomas Fairfaxe his army, was this day read. 
Reſolved upon the queſtion, that Sir Thomas Fairfaxe 
be. deſired (if he thinks fit) to appoint lieutenant-gene- 


ral Cromwell to command the horſe under Sir Thomas 


Fairfaxe, as lieutenant- general, during ſuch time as 


this houſe ſhall pleaſe to diſpenſe with his attendance : - 
and that Sir Thomas Widdrington prepare a letter to be 


ſigned by Mr. Speaker, and forthwith ſent to Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfaxe, to acquaint him with this vote.“ The 


letter here referred to was ſigned among others by Fleet- 


wood, Whalley, Slippon, and Ireton, men near to Crom- 


well, 
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commander, and at the battle of Na/e- 


by 


well, and probably not wholly ignorant of his deſigns, 
But to go on. —On the 16th of June, when news had 
been brought the houſe of the battle of Naſeby, we find 
it in the journal of that day, Reſolved, c. That 
© lieutenant-general Cromwell ſhall be lieutenant-general 
© of the horſe, in the army under the command of Sir 
© Thomas Fairfax, during the pleaſure of both houſes, - 
© The lords concurrence to be deſired herein. Reſolved, 
That lieutenant-general Cromwell ſhall have pay of 
© lieutenant-general of the horſe, ſince the time of the 


<. firſt eſtabliſhment of the army under Sir Thomas Fair- 


© fax's command. The lords concurrence to be deſired 


herein.“ However, in conformity to an alteration made 


by the houſe of lords, we find the reſolution ſtand in the 
following manner two days afterwards. *© Reſolved up- 
on the queſtion, that lieutenant-general Cromwell ſhall 
< continue as lieutenant-general of the horſe according 


_ © to the eſtabliſhed pay of the army, for three months 


© from the end of the forty days formerly granted to him. 
And on the 8th of Augu/? 1645, it was ordered by the 
commons, That he ſhould be continued in the ſame 
employment, as formerly, for the ſpace of four months 
© longer, from the end of the ſaid three months, for 


© which he was formerly continued, as aforeſaid ; on 


© the 17th of OH. it was continued for four months 


longer; and on the 23d of Jan. following for fix 


© months more.” After this there were no more re- 
ſolutions about Cromwell : he took it for granted he had 
leave; no one offered to move for recalling him; and 
he ſoon came to ſo great a power, that no one with ſafe- 
could almoſt have*dared to have done it. In fine, 
the ſelf-denying ordinance having anſwered its intention 
of turning out the grandees of both houſes from their 
commands in the army, and Cromw#ll having the luck 
to be exempted from it, he accompliſhed what he then 
had in his view, and ſoon after, by means of his friends, 
had many chief officers of the army choſen * 
0 
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by (v) he gave freſh proofs of his valour and 


bravery. 


of the houſe of commons, who took their ſeats and retain- 
ed their commands; and thereby encouraged the old mem- 

bers of their party to provide for themſelves likewiſe.” Sir 

William Brereton, Sir Oliver and Sir Samuel Luke, Ireton, 
Rainſborough, . Algernon Sydney, Ingoldſby, Ludlow, Skip- 
pon, Fleetwood (x), and other principal commanders, (a) See WII. 
were members of parliament ; moſt of whom were 1 
friends to Cromwell till he openly declared himſelf, and 6. Ar bony 
ſome of them after that: whereby it plainly appeared, part i. p. 
that, in his and their judgment, the ordinance was cal- 222 
culated more for party purpoſes, though carried on un- 1648. 
der ſpecious pretences, than for the public good. 

(v) In the battle of Naſeby he gave freſh proofs of his 

valour. ] Though I propoſed not to enter into a detail 

of Oliver's military exploits, yet I ſhall give the reader 

a ſhort account of the important battle of Na/eby, which 

is thus related by Mr. Apbitlact. The King com- 

* manded the main body of his army, Prince Rupert 

and Prince Maurice the right wing, Sir Marmaduke 

* Langdale the left, the Earl of Lindſey and the Lord 

* //bley the right-hand reſerve, the Lord Bard and Sir 

* George L' Iſle the left reſerve, Of the parliament's ar- 

my, Fairfax and Skippon commanded the main body, 

* Cromwell the right wing, with whom was Roſſer, 

© and they both came in but a little before the fight. 

© [reton commanded the left wing; the reſerves were 
brought up by Rainſborough, 3 and Pride. 
Prince Rupert began and charged the parliament's left 

* wing with great reſolution; {reton made gallant re- 

© ſiſtance, but at laſt was forced to give ground, he him- 

© ſelf being run through the thigh with a pike, and into 

© the face with a halbert, and his horſe ſhot under him, 

© and himſelf taken priſoner. Prince Rupert followed 

the chaſe almoſt to Naſeby town, and in his return 
* ſummoned the train, who made no ather anſwer but 
© by their firelocks; he alſo viſited the carriages where 
* was good plunder, but his long ftay from the _ 
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bravery. From this time the King's power 
very 


| 


body was no ſmall prejudice to the King's army. In 


the mean time Cromwell charged furiouſly on the 
King's left wing, and got the better, forcing them 
from the body, and proſecuting the advantage, quite 
broke them and their reſerve. During which, the 
main bodies had charged one another with incredible 
herceneſs, often retreating and rallying, falling in to- 
gether with the butt-ends of their muſkets, and com- 
ing to hand-blows with their ſwords. Langdale's men 
having been in ſome diſcontent before, did not in this 
fight behave themſelves as they uſed to do in others, 
as their own party gave it out of them; yet#they, did 
their parts, and the reſt of the King's army, both horſe 
and foot, performed their duties with great courage and 
reſolution, both commanders and ſoldiers. Some of 
the parliament's horſe having lingered a while about pil- 
lage, and being in ſome diſadvantage, Skippon perceiv=- 
ing it, brought up his foot ſeaſonably to their aſſiſtance, 
and in this charge (as himſelf related it to me) was 
ſhot in the ſide. Cromwell coming in with his victo- 
rious right wing, they all charged together upon the 
King, who, unable to endure any longer, got out of 
the field towards Leiceſter. Prince Rupert, who now 
too late returned from his improvident eager purſuit, 
ſeeing the day loſt, accompanied them in their flight, 
eaving a compleat victory to the parliamentarians.— 
After more particulars he cloſes his account thus: 
© Both the general and lieutenant- general performed 
* their work with admirable reſolution, and by their 
© particular examples infuſed valour into their followers, 
© ſolikewiſe did the other officers, of whom divers were 
< wounded, On the other fide, the King ſhewed him- 
© ſelf this day a courageous general, keeping cloſe with 
© his. horſe, and himſelf in perſon rallying them to hot 
Hear now an adverſary to Com- 


rial, p. 150. 2well,—* Very early in the morning [June 14, 1645 
the ſcouts brought word that the King was making a 


* 


OLIVER 'CROMWEBLL. 
very ſenſibly decayed, and all things flowed 
© haſte to the engagement, being falſly informed that 
Fairfax in fear was retreating to 8 where- 
© as he had now diſpoſed of Naſeby field, and awaited 
him, having Cromwell with Yhalley on his right wing, 
© and Jreton on his left, the one oppoſed to my Lord 
Langdale, and the northern horſe, and the other to 
Prince Rupert, general of the cavalry, the King him- 
ſelf. being generaliſſimo. To come to the event. 
Prince Rupert totally routed Treton; who being engag- 
ed and driven upon the King's rightmoſt foot, was 
there wounded in the thigh with a halbert, and taken 
priſoner, and the field on that hand cleared ; which 
Fairfax and Cromwell obſerving, having not yet ſtir- 
red from their ground, Fairfax with a ſhort ſpeech 
encouraged his troops to the charge; which was ſe- 
conded by ſome devout ejaculations from Cromwell, 
who clapping ſpurs to his horſe, fell in with Langdales 
brigade, and quite charged through three bodies and 


he had likewiſe beat that wing from their ground, 
without poſſibility of rallying or recovering it again. In 
this action a commander of the King's knowing Crom- 
well, advanced ſmartly from the head of his troops to 
exchange a bullet ſingly with him, and was with the 


ing to come in, till their piſtols being diſcharged, the 
luckily cut the ribbond that tied his murrion, and with 


his ſtroke, his party came in and reſcued bim, and 
one of them alighting, threw up his head · piece into 


affrighted with the chance, clapt it the wrong way 
on his head, and ſo fought with it the reſt of the day, 
which proved moſt highly fortunate on his ſide (though 
the King moſt magnanimouſly and expertly managed 
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utterly broke them; nor did he ſtop till with fine force 


like gallantry encountered by him, both ſides forbear- - 
cavalier with a ſlanting back-blow of a broad ſword, 


a draw threw it off his head, and now ready to repeat 


his ſaddle, which Oliver haſtily catching, as being 


the fight, expoſing himſelf to the eminenteſt perils of ' 
/ | K . = 4+ . the : 
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in very proſperouſly on the parliament, who 
failed: 


the field) and raiſed himſelf beyond the 7 and reach 
of envy, or his enemies of the Preſbyterian party, 
who had ſo long been heaving at him, to out him of 
all military employments, which concluding ſo per- 
tinently and peremptorily for him in this grand event, 
did charm the hatred, malice and prejudice againſt 
him, into fear and dread what this, arrogance of 
his fortune would finally aſpire tos This batile whol- 
ly overthrew the King, who was-never after able to- 
make head againſt the parliament forces, but piece- 
meal loſt his armies, caſtles and towns (a):* I have 
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lum, p. 37 related this action as I found it, but muſt at the ſame 


time deſite my reader to claſs it with the encounters of 
Quixot and Amadis ; for like theirs it owes its exiſtence 
to imagination, and is not to be met with in any writer 
of credit. | 


Tke three following authentic copies of original let- 


ters relating to this battle, will be deemed curioſities by 


+ Horace 
Walpole, 
Elq, 


moſt readers. They will do well to compare them with 


the narratives of modern commanders. In the year 


1754, they were found in a wall nine feet thick, on 
pulling down a houſe in palace yard Weſiminſter, in or- 
der to build an office for the clerks of the houſe of lords. 
'F he public is indebted for the communication to an ho- 
nourable gentleman, of diſtinguiſhed rank in the re- 
public of letters . | 


LETTER I. Tndorfed, To the honourable WII IAM 


LenTHAL1, Eſq; Speaker to the houſe of com- 
mons, Haſte. | 5 


Honourable Sir, | 
'T HIS morning by day brake wee marcht out Guil- 


burro, after the enemy. After an hours march we 
diſcovered their horſe drawne up ac SybbertoF three miles 
this fide Harberrongb, an hour after their foot ap- 
| peared. 


we 
"1, 
} 


>a 
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peared, This was about 8 in the morning, by 10 we For” 
were diſpoſed into a battalia on both ſides, both ſides 4 FIG 
with mighty ſhouts expreſt a hearty deſire of fighting ; 7 hes 22 | 
having for our parts recommended our cauſe to God's . rob. C 
protection, and rec. the word, which was God our hereby b 


rength, theirs Queen Mary. Our forlorne hopes be- . 
2 the pla - 8 both ſides laboured for the hill u. 7 uA 


and wynd, which in concluſyon w - - as it were equal- < 1 en — 
ly divided. Our forlorne hope gave back, and their V ο,j, 7970 
righ- wing of horſe;fell upon our left with ſuch gallantry, Hh. Nον © 
that ours were immediately routed. . About 1000 ran 3 het) 
along with them, but ſuch was the courage and dili- * 
gence of the right wing backt with the foot, that they gu. 
not only brat back the enemy from the traine, but fell 2% e 
in with their ffoot, and after 2 hours diſpute won all . 4. ee 
* ter : 7 X 

their ffield peeces, (of which ſome are cannon) moſFof oz 4, 
their baggage, mortar peeces, boats, 3000 arms, much 4 Harde ] 
powder, match, Sc. and nigh 4000 priſoners, their V £5 dn 


number was about 12000; ſome 600 ſlayne, many , E e 
commanders of note. Of ours not above 200. Our ,,,,, _ f 
horſe are ftill in purſuit, and have taken many officers ; 3 5 = 48 
their ſtandard is ours, the Kings waggon and many la- FA Ard menyg | 
dyes, God Almighty give us thankful hearts for this e. , f, 
great victory, the moſt abſolute as yet obteyned. The lated 
General, Leift, Gen. Cromwell, and Major Gen, Skip- 4 

pon (who is ſhot in the ſide, but not dangerous) did be- e,. 49 
yond expreffion gallantly ; fo did all the other comman-#s 4. 6e 2,77 


ders and ſoldiers. We have loſt but 2 Capt. Tho' bf... a 
this come late, be pleaſed to accept it from 9 Or _ 


Your Honors moſt humble ſervants, 4110 


Naezby, wher the fight was this Har. LEIGHTON,” MG Pmder | 
Saturday, 14 Junii, 1645. Tuo. HERBERT. 2% Gate 


Capt. Potter is dangerouſly wounded 1ov lol ng 
but hopes of his recovery, fo s . 7. r 


Dart. G age, . Pls weary 
- hooks Jets. 22 
K 2 Ae darrEeR . 
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LETTER II. Indorſed, For the honble WILLIAM 
LENTHALL, Speaker of commons houſe of parlia- 
ment, Theiſe. | 


8 IR, 
B EIN G commanded by you to this ſervice, I think 
myſelf bound to acquaint you with the good hand 


of God towards you and us. We marched yeſterday 


after the Kinge who went before us from Daventree to 
Haverbrowe and quartered about fix miles from him, 
this day we marched towards him. | Hee drew out to 
meete us, both armies ingaged, we after three howers 
fight very doubtful, att laſt routed his armie, killed and 
tooke about 5000, very many officers, but of what - 
qualitye wee yet know not, we took alſo about 200 
carrag -- all hee had, and all his gunns, being 12 in 
number, whereof 2 were demie cannon, 2 demie cul- 
veringes, and (I think) the reſt ſacers. We purſued 
- = - enemy from 3 miles ſhort of Ha - - to nine be- 


yond, even to fight of Leiceſ- - whether the King fled, 
Sir this is non other but the hand of God, and to him 


alone belongs the glorie, wherein non are to ſhare with 


| him. The general ſerved you with all faythfulneſſe and 


honor, and the beſt commendations I can give him is, 


that I d - - ſay hee attributes all to God, and woud 


rath periſh then aſſume to himſelfe, which is an. honeſt 
and a thrivinge way, and yet as much for bravery may 
be given to him in this action as to a man. Honeſt men 
ſerved you faithfully in this action. Sir they are truſtye. 
I beſeech you in the name of God not to diſcourage 
them. I wiſh this action may begett thankfulneſſe and 
humilitye in all that are concerned in it. He that ven- 
ters his life for the libertie of his countrie, I wiſh hee 
truſt God for the libertie of his conſcience, and you for 


the libertye he fights for, in this hee reſts whoe is 


Your moſt humble ſeryant, 


June 14th, 1645, 1 eg : 
Haverbrowe - - OxivER CROMWELL. 
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LETTER III. Indorſed, For the hondle WII LI AM 


LENT HALL, Eſq", Speaker of the hoble houſe of 
commons. | 


Mr. Speaker, | 
RES! DES the general account, I have alreadie 
£ 


iven, by one of my ſervants, whom [I ſent up to 
London yeſterday, I thought fit to ſend the bearer Mr. Boles, 
whoe may more particularlye informe you concerneinge 
the abundant goodneſs of God to this army, and the 
whole kingdome in the late victorie obteyned at Naſely 
fielde. The whole body of their foote—taken and ſlaine, 
ſuch a liſt of the priſoners as could be. made up in this 
ſhort time I have ſent, the horſe all quitted the fielde, 
and were purſued within three miles of Leicefler : theite 
ammunition, ordnance and carriages all taken: among 
which there were, two demy cannons, a whole culverin 
and a mortar-peece, beſides leſſer peeces. We intend 
to move to Leicgſler as ſoon as we have taken order with 
our priſoners. and wounded men. All that I deſire is, 
that the honor of this greate and never to be forgotten 
mercie may be. given to God, in an extraordinary day 
of thankſgivings; and that it may'be improved to the 
good of his churche and his kingdome : which ſhall be 
faithfully endeavoured by, Sir, | 
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8 Y* moſt humble Sert, ö 
Harborough, June 15, 1645. 
| 1 Tuo. FAIRFAx. 


Some Jriſb are among the priſoners, as I am 
informed: I have not time to make enqui 
into it. I deſire they may be proceeded paint 
according to ordnance of parliament. Ma- 
jor general Shippon was ſhot through his fide; 
but notwithſtandinge he continued in the ffielde 
with great reſolucon; and when I deſired him 
to goe off the field,” he anſwered he would 
not goe ſo long as a man would ſtand, ftill 
doing his office as a valient and wiſe comman- 
der. Alſo Colonel Butler and Colonel Ireton, 


K 3 upon 
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| failed not to reward Ol ver (z) for his good 
e ſervices. 


upon their firſt charge were both dangerouſlie 
wounded, behaving themſelves very gallantlie. 
If I could enter into particulars, much might 
be ſpoken of the refolucon and courage of 
many commanders both horſe and ffoote in 
this days ſervice +. | Fu 


Theſe letters give us a clear idea of this important 

: and deciſive battle, a battle which in a manner extin- 

guiſhed the King's hopes, and ſoon after brought on a 

total reduction of his power ! Lord Clarendon ſays, the 

(5) vol. iv. King and the Kingdom were loſt in it (ö): an expreſ- 
r. 65s. ſion which denotes his lordſhip's idea of the immenſeneſs 

of the loſs, though perhaps not much more exact than 

his account of the battle itſelf, which to ſay the leaſt 

of it, is very defective and erroneous, as will appear by 

comparing it with the authentic accounts here given. 

(z) The parliament failed not to reward Oliver for his 
good ſervices.] Milton complains of the offices, gifts and 
preferments beſtowed and ſhared among the members of 

) See the parliament (c). And if we may believe a writer of 
n ond 94%- thoſe times, who had opportunity of being informed, 
Milton, in (though allowances muſt be made for his prejudices) 
note(o). this was commonly and openly done, to the vexation 
of ſuch as either could not, or would not partake with 
them. The paflage is remarkable, and relates properly 
to the ſubject in hand. The leading men or bel-wea- 
< thers having ſeemingly divided themſelves, and having 
really divided the houfes, and captivated their reſpec- 
tive parties judgment, teaching them by an impli- 
cite faith, Jurare in verba magiſtri, to pin their opi- 


+ Since the inſertion of theſe letters, I find they were printed by order 
of parliament, June 16, 1645, and republiſhed in Ruſhworth's collections. 
But as they are (curious, little known, and probably now firſt tranſcribed 
from the originals, I have thought proper to give theth a place in this 

| you! not withſtanding. A copy of Cromwell's letter is in the Buitiſh Mu- 
um, . 1 | 


— 


© nions 
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ſervices. But gratitude did not bind him ; 
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nions upon their ſleeves; they begin to advance their 
projects of monopolizing the profits, preſerments, and 
power of the kingdom in themſelves. To which pur- 
poſc, though the leaders of each party ſeem to main- 
tain a hot oppoſition, yet when any profit or prefer- 
ment is to be reached at, it is obſerved that a power- 
ful Independent eſpecially moves for a Prefbyterian, 
or a leading Preſbyterian for an Independent; and ſel- 
dom doth one oppoſe or ſpeak againſt another, in 
ſuch caſes, unleſs ſomething of particular ſpleen or 
competition come between, which cauſeth them to 


break the common rule. By this means the grandees 


of each faction ſeldom miſs their mark, ſince an In- 
dependent moving for a Preſbyterian, his reputation 
carries the buſineſs clear with the Independent party; 
and the Preſbyterians will not oppoſe à leading man 
of their own fide. By this artifice the grandees of 
each ſide ſhare the commonwealth between them; 
and are now become proud, .domineering Rehoboams, 


even over the reſt of their fellow members, 228 


to the liberty of parliament, which conſiſts in an 
equality) that were formerly fawning ambitious Aô- 


ſaloms There hath been lately given away to mem- 


bers openly (beſides innumerable and ineſtimable pri- 
vate cheats mutually connived at) at leaſt 300, ooo l. 
in money, beſides rich offices, employments in money 
committees, ſequeſtrations and other advantages. 
And thoſe members who have ſo well ſerved them- 
ſelves - under colour of ſerving: the publick, are, for 
the moſt part, old canvaſers of  fations, who have 
ſat idly and ſafely in the houſe, watching their advan- 
tages to confound buſineſſes, and ſhuffle the cards to 
make their own game ; when others that have ven- 
tured their perſons abroad, laboured in the publick 
work, like {jrec/ites under theſe Egyptian taſk- maſters, 
and loſt their eftates, are left to ftarve until they can 
find relief in that empty bag called by fools, fides pub- 

| | K 4 « licay, 
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for his. ſucceſs and influence on the army, 
inſpired - 


© lica, by wiſe men fides punica, and are now looked 
upon in the houſe ſuperciliouſly, like unwelcome 
© gueſts (4). LES. 

Lord Hzlles in very ſharp terms ſpeaks of his anta- 
goniſts, the Independent party, promoting and reward- 
ing their friends and adherents : * Which, ſays he, was 
« ealy for them, having both ſword and purſe, and with- 
© all an impudence and boldneſs to reward all thoſe who 
would fell their conſciences. For all ſuch members of 
the houſe, and others, were ſure to be preferred, have 
large gifts given them out of the commonwealths mo- 
ney, arrears paid, offices conferred upon them, coun- 
tenanced and protected againſt all complaints and pro- 
ſecutions, had they done never ſo unworthy, unjuſt, 
horrid actions, to the oppreſſion of the ſubject, and 
diſhonour of the parliament. All others diſcounte- 
nanced, oppoſed, inquiſitions ſet upon them, queſtioned, 
impriſoned upon the leaſt occaſion, colours of crimes 
many times for doing real good ſervice, and no favour 
nor juſtice for them : only that the world might ſee 
which was the way to riſe, and which to be ſure to 
meet with contrary winds and ſtorms, and ſo make 
all men at leaſt to hold candles to theſe viſible ſaints (e). 


moirs, p. 36. — In another place his lordſhip vindicates himſelf and 


(*) 19. p. 


132— 38. 


friends from the charge of enriching themſelves by dif- 
poſing of the publick money, and retorts it on his ad- 
ver ſa ies, ſetting forth in a very particular manner what 
ſums of money they had received under various preten- 
ces, and what ſalaries they enjoyed (*). But after all 
theſe warm declamations, for both theſe writers were 
very warm, when they exerciſed their pens on theſe ſub- 
jects, what was there done in theſe times that has not 
that will not be done at all times? Friends and favourites 
are countenanced and preferred, enemies are overlooked, 
neglected, or diſappointed. Was it ever otherwiſe? If 
men perform great and eminent ſervices, *tis grateful, *tis 
politic to reward them, To complain of the givers or 
BL | | | receivers, 


c 


OLIVER-CROMWELL. 
receivers, ſeems not very conſiſtent with good ſenſe and 
impartiality. + Cromwell we have ſeen make a figure in 
the war: he had ventured his life many times in the 
public ſervice, and had brought reputation and victory 
back with him. Was he unworthy of notice, or did he 
not highly merit it? When the houle of commons was 
far enough from being wholly at his devotion, we find 
it ordered, that five hundred pounds be forthwith pro- 
© vided and advanced, to be beſtowed on lieutenant- 
general Cromwell, as a reſpect from the houſe. Or- 
dered, That all the lands of the Earl of Merceſter, Lord 
Herbert, and Sir John Somerſeit, his ſons, in the 
county of Southampton, be ſettled upon lieutenant-ge- 
neral.Cromuell, and his heirs, to be accounted as part 
of the two thouſand five hundred pounds per annum, 
formerly appointed him by this houſe : and that Mr. 
Samuel Browne, Mr. Sollicitor, Mr. Life, and Mr. 
I/allep, do bring in an ordinance accordingly. Or- 
dered, T hat it be referred tothe committee of the army, 
to conſider how the reſidue of the two thouſand five 
hundred pounds, land of inheritance formerly afligned 
lieutenant-general Cromwell by this houſe, may be 
ſpeedily ſettled upon him, and his heirs, for ever, and 
he put in the preſent poſſeſſion of it; and likewiſe to 
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ing unto, and ſettling upon lieutenant-general Crem- 
© well, and his heirs, the manors of Abber/ion and 
+ [tchell, with the rights, members and appurtenances 
thereof, in the county of Sauthampton; being the lands 
of John Lord Marquis of Wincheſter, a delinquent, 
that hath been in arms againſt the parliament, and a 
. 


* Papiſt (g).“ What the event of this laſt order was, I (g) Journal, 
cannot find ; but by-the following letter of Oliver St. ba 375 
John to Cromwell, it appears that the houſe of com- * 


mons had liberally rewarded him for his ſervices. 


% 


Deare 


conſider of an entertainment for his preſent ſubſiſtence; 
and to bring in an ordinance to this purpoſe (J). And Journal, 
it was moreover ordered a few days afterwards, * that J 23» 
Mr. Life do bring in an ordinance for the full grant- 
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* 


Deare Sir, 


1 Have herewithall ſente you the order of the houſe 
of commons for ſettling 2500 J. per annum upon 
you and your heires, and the ordinance of parliament 
in purſuance thereof, in part, whereby the lands there- 
in mentioned, being all the landes of the Earle of Mor- 
cefler in that county, are ſettled upon you. I have 
likewiſe ſent you a rent-roll of the quit rents. The 
manors conſiſt moſt of old rents. There are three 
advowſons. I am told by Col. Norton and Mr. Hheel- 
er, whoe know the lands, that they are accounted 
1001. p. ann. 
I endeavoured to paſſe this for the preſent, rather 
than to have ſtayed longer to make up the whole. 
Your patent was ſpeedily prepared, and is this day 
paſſed the great ſeal, I have not ſente it downe, but 
will keepe it for you, until I receive your direction to 
whom to deliver it, The charges of paſling the or- 
dinances to the clerkes, and of the ſeale, my clerke 
of the patents hath ſatisfied ; you ſhall hereafter know 
what they come to. I delivered a copy of the ordi- 
nance to Mr, Liſſe to ſend it to the committee of ſe- 
queſtrations, whoe hath, together with a letter to 
them, deſyred, that the ſequeſtrators take care that no 
wrong be done to the lands. That which principally 
moved me to it was, becauſe | heard there weare 


goodly woods, and that much had been formerly cut, 


that tor the future a ſtop might be made. By the or- 
dinance ſent you, you will be auQtorized to ſend ſome 
bayliffe of your owne to huſband the lands to your 
beſt advantage, which would be done ſpeedilie, There 

is another order of the houſe for prepatinge an ordi- 
nance for a good] y houſe and other lands tn Hampſbire, 
of the Marouife of Winchefters. Wee had thought 
to have had them in the ordinance, already paſſed, 


but by abſence of ſome, when I brought i in the other, 


that tayled, Perhaps it is better as it is, and that the 
addition might have ſtayed this. You know to 


 whome 
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_ inſpired him with confidence (AA) and am- 
bition, 


+ whom the Marquiſe hath relation “, and in regard 
© that our commiſſion for the ſeale ends with this 
month, I deſyred rather for the preſente to paſſe this, 
than to hazard the delay. Mr. Liſſe was ordered to 
« bring in the other ordinance ; it is not yet done. Sir, 
Mr. Fallop, Mr. Liſſe, Sir Thomas Germayne, have 
been real friends to you in this buſineſs, and heartily 
« defire to have you ſeated, if poſſible, in their country. 
* Remember by the next to take notice hereof by letter 
+ unto them (h). I know not what the patent men- () Thur. 
tioned in this letter means, unleſs the following reſo- hoe, vol. i, 
lution of the houſe of commons, Dec. 1, 1645, will“ 75 
explain it. Reſolved, That the title and dignity of a 
baron of the kingdom of England, with all rights, 
« privileges, pre-eminences, and/ precedencies, to the 
« faid title and dignity belonging or appertaining, be 
* conferred and ſettled on lieutenant-general Oliver 
* Cromwell, and the heirs males of his body: and that 
his Majeſty be defired, in theſe propoſitions, [for a 
peace] to grant and confer the ſaid title and dignity 
+ upon him, and the heirs males of his body, accord- 
© ingly : and that it be referred to the former commit- 
tee, to Conſider of a fit way and manner for the per- 
« fecting hereof (7).'—Here are proofs ſufficient of the (i) Journals, 
bounty of Oliver's maſters. I 

(AA) His ſucceſs and his intereft in the army inſpired 
him with amlition, &c.] Sir Thomas Fairfax, we have 
ſeen, was conſtituted general and commander in chief 
of the new-modelled army; and he behaved, as it is 
well known, with great bravery and conduct. But his 
talents were chicfly of the military kind. He had no 
inclination for intrigues; no ambitious views; and 
therefore ſtood not in need of thoſe arts which are requi- 
ſite to obtain confidence and power. He contented 


*% 


* The Marquis of Wincheſter married the half-ſiſter of the Earl of 
Eſſex. Ludlow, vol. i. p. 158. «> 
/ | himſelf 
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| bition, and excited in him views prejudicial 
. to 
himſelf with diſcharging the duties of a good general, 
and troubled not himſelt with any thing beyond it. 
+ Cromwell had other things in his head. He fought not 
merely for his maſters, or out of zeal for the cauſe ; 
though zeal he undoubtedly had ; but that he might one 
time or other take the lead, and gratify his own bound- 
leſs ambition. He therefore made his court to all the 
officers and ſoldiers, and became at length ſo popular, 
as to be looked on by friends and foes as the chief actor 
in the inteteſting ſcenes exhibited by the army. Fair- 
* fax was viewed as a gentleman of an irrational and 
* brutiſh valour, fitter to follow another man's counſel 
than his own, and obnoxious to Cromwell and the in- 
< dependant faction (upon whoſe bottom he ſtands) for 
his preferment, it being no diſhonour to him to be- 
(1) Walker's come the property of a powerful faction ().“ But 
Hiſtory of Cromwell was deſcribed © as a head ſchoolmaſter in the 
gs. parliament, (repreſented as a free-ſchool when ſub- 
p.30, ©* jected to the will of the army) Jreton uſher, and (that 
(/) 14. part © Cypher) Fairfax prepoſitor ().“ And Holles ſays, 
u. p-39, from the beginning of the new-modelling the army, 
it was intended, by his party, that Cromwell ſhould 
* have the power, Sir Thomas Fairfax only the name of 
general.“ And he further characteriſes him, as one 
fit for their turns, to do whatever they will have him, 
without conſidering or being able to judge whether 
(„% Me- * honourable or honeſt (n).“ "Theſe characters of Fair- 
ois, p. 34. ax ſeem very ſevere, and, one would be apt to think, 
ought to be read with ſome allowances, as coming from 
men heated with reſentment, and foes to the general 
and his army. But the following paſſages from his own 
Memoirs will ſhew us that there is much truth in what 
is above written, though couched in a ſharp and adver- 
ſary- like ſtyle. His little influence and authority in the 
army over which he had the name of general, he-thus 
deſcribes. * From the time they [the army] declared 
their uſurped authority at Triplow- Heath, I never gayę 
3 | a! 
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to the authority from whence he derived his 
| | POWer. 


my free conſent to any thing they did: but being yet 
* undiſcharged of my place, they ſet my name in way ” 
of courſe to all their papers, whether I conſented or 
© not: and to ſuch failings are all authorities ſubject. 
« Under parliamentary authority many injuries have been 
done; ſo here hath a general's power been broken and 
© crumbled into a levelling faction. Yet even this, I 
© hope,*all impartial judges will interpret as force and 
«< raviſhment of a good name, rather than a voluntary 
* conſent, which might make me equally criminal with 
that faction. And if in a multitude of words, much 
© more in a multitude of actions, there muſt be ſome 
« tranſgreſhons z yet I can truly ſay, they were never 
« deſignedly or wilfully committed by me (n). 228 
This ſhews perfectly the man.— Let us now proceed p. N 
to view the ambition of Cromwell, which had full ſcope 1699. 
for action under ſuch a leader. Ludlow, ſpeaking of the 
ſituation of affairs after the King was delivered into the 
hands of the parliament's commiſſioners by the Scots, 
ſays, * Walking one day with lieutenant-general Crom- 
« well in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he inveighed bit- 
« terly againſt them [the parliament], ſaying in a fa- 
* miliar way to me, if thy father were alive, he would 
© Jet ſome of them hear what they deſerved : adding 
« farther, that it was a miſerable thing to ſerve a parlia- 
ment, to whom let a man be never ſo faithful, if one 
« pragmatical fellow riſe up and aſperſe him, he. ſhall 
© never wipe it off, Whereas, ſaid he, when one ſerves 
under a general, he may do as much ſervice, and yet 
© be free from all blame and envy, This text, together 
© with the comment his after- actions put upon it, hath 
* ſince perſuaded me, that he had already conceived the 
* delign of deſtroying the civil authority, and ſetting. 
* up of himſelf; and that he took that opportunity to 
© feel my pulſe, whether I were a fit inſtrument to be 
employed by him to thoſe ends. But having replied 
to his diſcourſe, that we ought to perform the me x 
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power. For the war being ended in July 
. 1640, 


of our ſtations, and truſt God with our honour, 
power, and all that is dear to us, not permitting any 
ſuch conſiderations to diſcourage us from the proſecu- 
tion of our duty, I never heard any thing more from 
him upon that point (o).“ The ſame writer, after tel]- 
ing us that ſome menacing expreſſions fell from ſome 
members of parliament, on occaſion of the officers of the 
army refuſing to diſband on their command, adds, 
« Lieutenant-general Cromwell took the occaſion to 
< whiſper me in the ear, ſaying, Theſe men will never 
leave till the army pull them out by the ears: which 
c expreſſion I ſhould have reſented, if the ftate of our 
* affairs would have permitted (p).“ But nothing fo 
fully ſets forth the arts and ambition of Cromwell as a 
paper printed in hurloe's correſpondence, intitled, Sun- 
dry Reaſons inducing Major Robert Huntington to lay 
« down his commiſſion, humbly preſented to the ho- 
* nourable houſes of parliament.“ It is long, but it 
would be a wrong to the reader as well as the ſubject to 
abridge it. Having taken up arms, ſays be, in 
defence of the authority and power of King and par- 
© liament, under the command of the Lord Grey of 
Carle, and the Earl of March/ter, during their ſe- 
« yeral employments with the forces of the eaſtern aſſo- 
© ciation, and at the modelling of this army under 
the preſent lieutenant- general, having been appointed 
* by the honourable houſes of pailiament a major to 
< the now regiment of lieutenant-general Cromwell; in 
© each of which employments having ſerved conſtantly 
and faithfully, anſwerable to the truſt repoſed in me; 
c 

5 

. 

o 

ow 

c 

o 


* 


and having lately quit the ſaid employment, and laid 
down my commiſſion, I hold myſelf tied both in 
duty and conſcience to render the true reaſons thereof, 
which in the general is briefly this: becauſe the prin- 
ciples, deſigns, and aQions of thoſe officers, which 
have a great influence upon the army, are (as I con- 
ceive) very repugnant, and deſtructive to the honour 
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1646, the ſoldiery, inſtigated by Cromwell 
refuſed 


and ſafety of the parliament and kingdom, from whom 
they derive their authority. The particulars whereof 
(being a breviat of my fad obſervations) will appear 
in the following narrative. Ba 

« Firſt, that upon the orders of parliament for diſband- 
ing this army, lieutenant-general Cromwell and com- 
« millary-general [reton were ſent commiſſioners to 


« I/alden, to reduce the army to their obedience, but 


© more eſpecially, in order to the preſent ſupply of forces 
for the ſervice of Ireland, But they, contrary to the 
< truſt repoſed in them, very much hindered that ſer- 
« vice, not only by diſcountenancing thofe that were 
* obedient and willing, but alſo by giving encourage- 
ment to the unwilling and diſobedient, declaring that 

there had lately been much cruelty and injuſtice in the 
parliament's proceedings againſt them, meaning the 
army. And commiſlary-general Jretn, in further pur- 
ſuance thereof, framed thoſe papers and writings then 
ſent from the army to the parliament and kingdom, 
ſaying alſo to the agitators, that it was then lawful 
and fit for us to deny diſbanding, *till we had received 
equal and full fatisfaQtion for our paſt ſervice : lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell further adding, that we were 


And when, upon the rendezvous at Triplzw Heath, the 
commiſſioners of parliament, according to their or- 
ders, acquainted every regiment with what the par- 
liament had already done, and would further do, in 
order to the deſires of the army, the ſoldiers being be- 
fore prepared, and notwithſtanding any thing could 
be ſaid or offered to them by the commiſſioners, they 
ſtill cried out for Juſtice, Juſtice. And for the ef- 
fecting of their further purpoſes, advice was given by 
lieutenant-general Cromwell and commiſſary-general 
Ireton, to remove the King's perſon from Holdenby, 
or to ſecure him there by other guards than thoſe ap- 
pointed by the commiſſioners of parliament; which 

| | , * was 
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in a double capacity, as ſoldiers, -and as commoners. 
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refuſed to diſband, or be ſent into Treland, 
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though 


was thought moſt fit to be carried on by the private 
ſoldiery of the army, and promoted by the agitators | 
of each regiment, whoſe firſt buſineſs was to ſecure 
the garriſon of Oxford, with the guns and ammuni- 
tion there; from thence to march to Holdenby, in pro- 
ſecution of the former advice; which was according! 

acted by cornet Feyce, who, when he had done the 
buſineſs, ſent a letter to the general, then at Keinton, 
acquainting his excellency, that the King was on his 
march towards Newmarket. The general being trou- 
bled thereat, told commiſſary-general Vreton, that he 
did not like it, demanding withall who gave thoſe 


orders. He replied, that he gave orders only for ſe- 


curing the n and not for taking him away 
from thence. Lieutenant- general Cromwell coming 
then from London, ſaid, if this had not been done, 
the King would have been fetched away by order of 
parliament; or elſe colonel Graves, by the advice of 
the commiſſioners, would have carried him to Lon- 
don, throwing themſelves upon the favour of parlia- 
ment for that ſervice. The ſame day cornet Joyce 
being told the general was diſpleaſed with him for 
bringing the King from Holdenby, he anſwered, that 
lieutenant- general Cromwell gave him orders at London 
to do what he had done both there and at Oxford. 
The perſon of the King being now in the power of the 
army, the buſineſs of lieutenant- general Cromwell was 
to court his Majeſty (both by members of the army, 
and ſeveral Lee ned formerly in the King's ſervice) 
into a good opinion and belief of the proceedings of 
the army, as alſo into a diſaffection and diſlike of the 
proceedings of parliament; pretending to ſhew that 
his Majeſties intereſts would far better ſuit with the 
principles of Independency, than of Preſbytery. And 
when the King did alledge, (as many times he did) 
that the power of parliament was the power by 
which we fought, lieutenant- general Cromwell would 
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though commanded by the parliament ;- 
| erected 


reply, that we were not only foldiets, but commoners ; 
promiſing that the army would be for the King in the 


ſettlement of his whole buſineſs, if the King and his 


party would fit ſtill, and not declare nor act againſt 
the army, -but give them leave only to manage the 
preſent buſineſs in hand, : 

That when the King was at Newmarket, the par- 
liament thought fit to ſend to his Majeſty, humbly 
deſiring, that, in order to his ſafety and their addreſ- 
ſes for a ſpeedy ſettlement, he would be pleaſed to come 
to Richmond. Contrary hereunto, reſolution was ta- 
ken by the aforeſaid officers of the army, that if the 
King would not be diverted by perſuaſion (to which 
his Majeſty was very oppoſite) that then they would 
ſtop him by force at Royſon, where his Majeſty was 
to lodge the firſt night, keeping accordingly continual 
guard upon bim, againſt any power that ſhould be ſent 
by order of parliament to take him from us: and to 
this purpoſe out-guards were alſo kept to prevent his 
eſcape from us with the commiſſioners, of whom we 
had ſpecial orders given to be careful, for that the 


did daily ſhew a diſlike to the preſent proceedings of 


the army againſt the parliament, and that the King 
was moſt converſant and private in diſcourſe with 
them, his Majeſty ſaying, that if any man ſhould 
hinder his going (now his houſes had defired him upon 
his late meſſage of 12 May 1647) it ſhould be done 
by force, and laying hold on his bridle ; which if any 
were ſo bold to do, he would endeavour to make it 
his laſt. But contrary to his Majeſty's expectation, 
the next morning when the King and the officers of 


the _ were putting this to an iſſue, came the votes 


of both houſes to the King, of their compliance with 
that which the army formerly deſired. After which 
his Majeſty did incline to hearken to the deſires of 
the army, and not before. T ; 

| L © Wheres 
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ereted a council of officers and agitators, 
gn to 


© Whereupon at Caverſham, the King was continually 

© ſollicited by meſſengers from lieutenant- general Crom 
© well and commiſſary-general Jreton, proffering any 
* thing his Majeſty ſhould deſire, as revenues, chap- 
© Jains, wife, children. ſervants of his own, viſitation 
of friends, acceſs of letters, and (by commiſſary-pe- 
neral [reton) that his negative voice ſhould not be 
meddled withal, and that he had convinced thoſe that 
reaſoned againſt it at a general council of the army; 
and all this they would do, that his Majeſty might the 
better ſee into all our actions, and know our princi- 
_ ples, which lead us to give him all theſe things out of 
© conſcience ; for that we were not a people hating his 
© Majeſty's perſon. or monarchical government, but 
© that we liked it as the beſt, and that by this King; 
6& ſaying. alſo, that they did hold it a very unreaſonable 
thing for the parliament to abridge him of them; of- 
< ten promiſing, that if his Majeſty would fit ſtill, and 
not act againſt them, they would in the firſt place re- 
© ſtore him to all theſe, and upon the ſettlement of our 
own juſt rights and liberties, make him the moſt glo- 
rious prince in Chriſtendom. That to this purpoſe, 
for a ſettlement they were making ſeveral propoſals, 
to be offered to the commiſſioners of parliament then 
ſent down to the army, which ſhould be as bounds 
for our party as to the King's buſineſs ; and that his 
| Majeſty ſhould have liberty to get as much of theſe 
abated as he could, for that many things therein were 
propoſed only to give ſatisfaction to others, who were 
our friends; promiſing the King, that at the fame. 
time the commiſſioners of parliament ſhould ſee theſe 
| propoſals, his Majeſty ſhould have a copy of them 
alſo, pretending to carry a very equal hand between 
King and parliament, in order to the ſettlement of 
* the kingdom by him; which beſides their own. judg- 
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ments and conſcience, they did ſee a neceſſity of it as 
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to conſult of and manage their affairs ; | 
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talked 


to the people; commiſſary- general 7reton further ſay- 
ing, that what was offered in theſe propoſals ſhould 
be ſo juſt and reaſonable, that if there were but fix 
men in the kingdom that would fight to make them 
good, he would make the ſeventh againſt any power, 
that ſhould oppoſe them, 

* The head quarters being removed From Reading to 
Bedford, his Majeſty to Woburne, the propoſals were 
given to me by commiſſary general [reton, to preſent 
to the King ; which his Majeſty having read, toid 
me, that he would never treat with army or parlia- 
ment upon theſe propoſals, as he was then minded; 
But the next day his Majeſty underſtanding, that a 
force was put on his houſes of parliament, by a tu- 
mult, ſent for me again, and ſaid unto me: Go along 


with Sir 70. Berkely to your general and lieutenant- 


general, and tell them, that to avoid a new war, I 
will now treat with them upon their propoſals, or any 
thing elſe, in order to a peace: only let me be ſaved 
in honor and conſcience, Sir Je. Berkely falling ſick 
by the way, I delivered this meſſage to the lieutenant- 
general and to commiſſary-general Iretan, who ad- 
viſed me not to acquaint the general with it, till ten 
or twelve officers of the army were met together ar 
the general's quarters, and then they would bethink 
themſelves of ſome perſons to be ſent to the King 
about it. And accordingly commiſſary- general Treten, 
colonel Rainſborow, colonel Hammard, and colonel 
Rich, attended the King at //oburne for three hours 
together, debating the whole buſineſs with the King, 
upon the propoſals; upon which debate, many of the 
moſt material things the King diſliked, wete afterwards 
ſtruck out, and many other things much abated by 
promiſes; whereupon his Majeſty was pretty well ſa- 
tisfied. Within a day or two after this, his Majeſty 
removed to Stoke, and there calling for me, told me, 


* he feared an nee between the city and the 
/ | 1 


army, 
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the 


army, ſaying, he had not time to write any thing un- 
der his hand, but would ſend it to the general after 
me; commanding me to tell commiſſary-general /re- 
ton, with whom he had formerly treated upon the 
propoſals, that he would wholly throw himſelf upon 
us, and truſt us for a ſettlement of the kingdom, as 
we had promiſed ; ſaying, if we proved honeſt men, 
we ſhould without queſtion make the kingdom happy, 
and ſave much ſhedding of blood. This meſſage from 
his Majeſty I delivered to commiſſary-general [reton, 
at Colebrooke, who ſeemed to receive it with joy, ſay- 
ing, that we ſhould be the verieſt knaves that ever 
lived, if in every thing we made not good whatever 


we had promiſed, becauſe the King, by his not de- 


claring againſt us, had given us great advantage againſt 


our adverſaries, After our marching through Londen 
with the army, his Majeſty being at Hampton-Court, 


lieutenant-general Cromwell and commiſſary-general 
Treton ſent the King word ſeveral times, that the rea- 
ſon why they made no more haſte in his buſineſs was, 
becauſe the party, which did then fit in the houſe, 
(while Pelham was ſpeaker) did much obſtruct the bu- 
ſineſs, ſo that they could not carry it on at preſent ; 
the lieutenant-general often-ſaying, really they ſhould 
be pulled out by the ears; and to that purpoſe cauſed 
a regiment of horſe to rendezvous at Hyde- Park, to 


put that in execution (as he himſelf expreſſed) had it 


nct been carried by vote in the houſe that day as he 
deſired. The day before, the parliament voted once 
more the ſending of the propoſitions of both kingdoms 
to the King, by the commiſſioners of each kingdom 
at Hampton- Court; commiſlary-general reton bade me 
tell the King, that ſuch a thing was to be done to- 


morrow in the houſe, but his Majeſty need not be 


troubled at it, for that they intended it te no other 
end but to make good ſome promiſes of the parlia- 


ment, which the nation of Scotland expected perform- 
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the two houſes; preſcribed to them the terms 
a - on 


© ance of. And that it was not expected or deſired, his 
© Majeſty ſhould either ſign them, or treat upon them, 
© for which there ſhould be no advantage taken 
© againſt the King. Upon the delivery of which meſ- 
© ſage, his Majeſty replied, he knew not what anſwer 
to give to pleaſe all without a treaty. Next day after 
this vote paſſed, the lieutenant-general aſking me 
thereupon, if the King did not wonder at theſe votes, 
I told bim no; for that commiſiary-general 7ret:n had 
ſent ſuch a meſſage by me the day before the vote paſſed, 
to ſignify the reaſon of it. The lieutenant- general re- 
plied, that really it was the truth, and that we (ſpeax- 
© ing of the parliament) intended nothing elſe by it, 
„but to ſatisfy the Scott, which otherwiſe might be 
© troubleſome. And the lieutenant-general and com- 
* miſſary-general enquiring after his Majeſty's anſwer. 
© to the propoſitions, and what it would be, it was 
© ſhewed them both privately in a garden-houſe at Put- 
© ney, and in ſome parts amended to their own minds, 
© But before this, the King doubting what anſwer to 
give, ſent me to lieutenant-general Cromwell, as un- 
© ſatisfied with the proceedings of the army, fearing 
© they intended not to make good what they had pro- 
miſed, and'the rather becauſe his Majeſty underſtood 
that lieutenant-general' Cromwell and commiſfary-ge- 
< neral Jreton agreed with the reſt of the houſe in ſome 
© late votes that .oppoſed the propoſals of the army. 
They ſeverally replied, that they would not have his 
« Majeſty miſtruſt them, for that fince the houſe would 
go ſo high, they only concurred with them, that their 
unreaſonableneſs might the better appear to the king- 
dom. And the lieutenant-general bade me further 
aſſure the King, that if the army remained an army, 
his Majeſty. ſhovld truſt the propoſals with what was 
« promiſed to be the worſt of his conditions, which 
* ſhould be made for him; and then ſtriking his hand 
on his breaſt in his chamber at Putney, bade me tell 
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on which alone, as they ſaid, they would 
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return 


the King, he might reſt confident and aſſured of it. 
And many times the ſame meſſage hath been ſent ta 
the King from them both, with this addition from 
còͤmmiſſary- general Jreton, that they would purge, 
and purge, and never leave purging the houſes, till 
they had made them ' of ſuch a temper, as ſhould da 
his Majeſty's buſineſs ; and rather than they would 
fall ſhort of what was promiſed, he would join with 
French, Spaniard, cavalier, or any that would join 
with him to force them to it. Upon the delivery of 
which meſſage, the King made anſwer, that if they 
do, they would do more than he durſt do. After this 
the delay of the ſettlement of the kingdom was ex- 
cuſed upon the commotions of colonel Martin and con 
lonel Rainſborough, with their adherents ; the lieute- 
nant- general ſaying, that ſpeedy courſe muſt be taken 
for outing of them the houſe and army, becauſe they 
were now putting the army into a mutiny, by having 
hand in publiſhing ſeveral printed papers, calling 
themſelves the- agents of five regiments, and the 
agreement of the people, although ſome men had en- 
couragement from lieutenant-general Cromwell for the 
proſecution of thoſe papers. 

And he being further preſt to ſhew himſelf in it, 
he deſired to be excuſed at the preſent, for that he 
might ſhew himſelf hereafter for their better advan- 
tage; though in the company of thoſe men, which 
were of different judgments, he would often ſay, 
that theſe people were a giddy-headed party, and that 


there was no truſt or truth in them; and to that purpoſe 
| wrote a letter to col. Fhaley that day the King went 


from Hamptin Court, intimating doubtfully that his 
Majeſty's perſon was in danger from them, and that he 
ſhould keep out=guard to prevent them; which letter 
was preſently ſhewed to the King by col. Whaley. 
That about {x days after, when it was fully known by 
the parliament and army, that the King was in _ 
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return into private life, and live as citizens 
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and 


ifle of Wight, commiſſary-general Treton ſtanding by 
the fire-fide in his quarters at King fon, and ſome ſpeak- 


ing of an agreement likely to be made between the 


King and parliament, now the perſon of the King 
was out of the power of the army; commiſſary- ge- 
neral Jreton replied with a diſcontented countenance, 
that he hoped it would be ſuch a peace as we might 
with a good conſcience fight againſt them both. Thus 
they, who at the firſt taking the King from Holdenby 
into the power of the army, cried down preſbyterian 
government, the proceedings of this preſent parlia- 
ment, and their perpetuity, and inſtead thereof held 
forth an earneſt inclination to a moderated epiſcopacy, 
with a new election of members to fit in parlia- 


ment for the ſpeedy ſettlement of the kingdom; and 


afterwards when the eleven members had left the houſe, 
and the marching through London with the army, the 
ſeven lords impeached, the four aldermen of London 
committed to the Tower, and other citizens committed 
alſo, then again they cried up preſbyterian govern- 
ment, the perpetuity of this preſent parliament, lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell farther pleaſing himſelf with 
the great ſums of money, which were in arrears from 
each county to the army, and the taxes of 60,000 7. 
per month for our maintenance, Now, faith he, we 
may be, for eught I know, an army as long as we live. 
And ſince the ſending for the orders of parliament for 
the calling of their members together, lieutenant-ge- 
neral Cromwell perceiving the houſes would not an- 
ſwer his expeQation, he is-now again uttering words 
perſuading the hearers to a prejudice againſt pro- 


ceedings of parliament, again crying down the preſ- 


byterian government, ſetting up a ſingle intereſt, which 
he calls an honeſt intereſt, and that we have done ill 
in forſaking it. To this purpoſe it was lately thought 
fit, to-put the army upon chuſing new agitators, and 
to draw forth of the houſes of parliament 60 or 70 
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and ſubjects; and even compelled the par- 
liament, by whoſe authority they had been 
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raiſed, 


of the members thereof, much agreeing with his wards 
he ſpake formerly in his chamber at Ang /tan, ſaying, 
What a ſway Stapeiton and Holles had heretofore in 
the kingdom, and he knew nothing to the contrary, 
but that he was as well able to govern the kingdom 
as either of them ; ſo that, in all his diſcourſe, no- 
thing more appeareth, than his ſeeking after the go- 
vernment of King, parliament, city and kingdom, 
For effecting whereof he thought it neceſſary, and 
delivered it as his judgment, that a conſiderable part 
of the chief citizens of London, and ſome in every 
county, be clapt up in caſtles and garriſons, for the 
more quiet and ſubmiſſiye carriage of every place to 
which they belong : further ſaying, That, from the 
riſing of the late tumult in London, there ſhould be an 


occaſion taken to hang the recorder and aldermen of 


London, then in the Tower, that the city might ſee 
the more they did ſtir in oppoſition, the more they 
ſhould ſuffer ; adding, that the city muſt firſt be made 
an example. And, ſince that lieutenant-general 
Cromwell was ſent down from the parliament, for the 
reducing the army-to their obedience, he hath moſt 
frequently, in publick and private, delivered theſe 
enſuing heads, as his principles, from whence all the 
foregoing particulars have enſued, being fully con- 
firmed (as I humbly conceive) by his practice in the 
tranſaction of his laſt year's buſineſs, 


© 1. Firſt, that every ſingle man is judge of juſt and 
right, as to the good and ill of a kingdom. | 
© 2, That the intereſt of honeſt men is the intereſt 
of the kingdom ; and that thoſe only are deemed ho- 
neſt men by him, that are conformable to his judg- 
ment and pradtice, may appear in many particulars ; 
to inſtance but one, in the choice of colonel Rainſ * 
brough to be vice-admiral, lieutenant- general * 
© ag | 8 * 
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raiſed, in whoſe name they had fought, 
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and 


well being aſked how he could truſt a man, whoſe in- 
tereſt was ſo directly oppoſite to-what he had profeſ- 
ſed, and one whom he bad lately aimed to remove 
from all places of - truſt? he anſwered, that he had 
now received particular aſſurance from colonel Rainſ- 
borough, as great as could be given by man, that he 
would be conformable to the judgment and direction 


of himſelf and commiſſary-general Jreton, for the ma- 


naging of the whole bufinels at ſea. 

3. That it is lawful] to paſs through any forms of 
government for the accompliſhing his ends; and there- 
fore either to purge the houſes, and ſupport the re- 
maining party, by force everlaſtingly, or to put a pe- 
riod to them by force, is very lawful and ſuitable to 
the intereſt of honeſt men. 


4. That it is lawful to play the knave with 2 a 


knave. 

«< Theſe gentlemen ces in the army, thus princi- 
pled, and (as by many other circumſtances might ap- 
pear) acting accordingly, give too much cauſe to be- 
lieve, that the ſucceſs which may be obtained by the 
army (except timely prevented by the wiſdom of the 
parliament) will be made uſe of to the deſtroying of 
all that power, for which we firſt engaged ; and hav- 
ing, for above theſe twelve months paſt (ſadly and 
with much reluctance) obſerved theſe ſeveral . e 
aforeſaid, yet with ſome hopes, that at length there 
might be a returning to the obedience of parliament ; 
and, contrary hereunto, knowing that reſolutions were 
taken up, that, in caſe the power of parliament can- 
not be gained to countenance their deſigns, then to 


proceed without it: I, therefore, chooſe to quit my- 


ſelf of my command, wherein I have ſerved the par- 
liament theſe five years laſt paſt, and put myſelf upon 
the greateſt hazard by diſcovering theſe truths, rather 
than, by hopes of gain, with a troubled mind, con- 

«© tinue 
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and by whom they had been paid, to eraſe 
. out 


tinue an abettor or aſſiſtant of ſuch as give affronts 
to the parliament and kingdom, by abuſing their power 
and authority, to carry on their particular deſigns, 
againſt whom, in the midſt of danger, 1 ſhall ever 
aver the truth of this narrative, and myſelf to be a 
conſtant, faithful and obedient ſervant to the parlia- 
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A2 © RoB. HUNTINGTON, 
Aug. 2, 1648. | 


This paper fully manifeſts the principles and the am- 
bition of Cromwell; and is written with ſuch a ſpirit and 
air of truth, as ſtrongly inclines one to believe it. Mr, 
Whitlock tells us, it was confirmed by Huntington, on 


(-) Memo- oath, in the houſe of lords (r), though no mention is at 


rials, p. 


327. 


F e 6 


(s) Mercu- 
rius Prag- 
maticus, 
Auę. 1—8 
1648. 


all made of it in the Journals of the houſe of commons. 
This may probably be accounted for by the following 
paſſages in one of the weekly writers of that time. He 
[Huntington] endeavoured likewiſe to preſent it to the 
commons, but (ſuch is the terror of that huge trifle, 
or idol of the faction) that none would be ſeen to 
move in the houſe; which being perceived by the 
major, he made bold to preſent it to Mr. Speaker's 
own ſelf, who, being a new creature of Oliver's, of 
about a twelvemonth's ſtanding, durſt not countenance 
ſuch a piece of blaſphemy againſt his creator; ſo that, 
at length, the major went and tendered it to Mr, Ber- 
ket, the ſerjeant at arms: but he, being of the ſame 
* temper with his good maſters, told him, he had no- 
thing to ſay to it (5). This is remarkable. Mr, 
Ludlqw, perhaps, will give us the reaſon of it. Theſe 
affairs (the inſurreCtion in Males, and the motions in 
© Scotland in behalf of the King) neceſſitated the par- 
© liament to raiſe the militia, in order to oppoſe this ma- 
© levolent ſpirit which threatened them from the north, 
and alſo prevailed with them to diſcountenance es 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 
out of their Journals what was diſpleaſing 
to 


£ of high treafon framed by major Huntington, an officer 

of the army, with the advice of ſome members of 
both houſes, againſt lieutenant-general Cromwell, for 

« endeavouring, by betraying the King, parliament and 
army, to advance himſelf; it being manifeſt, that the 

« preferring this accufation at that time was princi- 

« pally deſigned to take him off from his command, 

and thereby to weaken the army, that their enemies 

© might be the better enabled to prevail againſt them (t). () Vol. i, 
It poſſibly, alſo, was not deemed ſafe to countenance an? 353» 
accuſation of this kind againſt the maſter of legions, 
However, in juſtice to the character of Cromwell, tis 

fit the reader ſhould be informed, that Milton declares 

the whole accuſation was owing to the hatred and ma- 

lice of the Preſbyterian faction. Hear his words: Dum 

js communem hoſtem cum vitæ diſcrimine propulſat, 

hi [ Preſbyteriani] militantem pro ſeſe & in acie forti- 

* ter dimicantem confictis criminibus accuſant domi; 

& Huntingtonum centurionem quendam in ejus caput 

* ſubornant. Huntingtonus autem ille accuſator, im- 
punis & ſui juris relictus, tandem pænitentia ductus, 

ipſe ſua ſponte a Cromuello veniam petiit, & a quibus 

$ eflet ſubornatus ultro faſſus eſt (u).“ i. e. Whilſt () Proſe 
* he ſtaves off the enemy at the peril of his life, theſe ork: oo 
5 [the Preſbyterians] accuſe him, fighting bravely for 22 5 

* them, and amidſt the very encounter itſelf, of feigned 

* crimes, and ſuborn one major Huntington againſt his 

* head. —And that accuſer Huntington, unpuniſhed 

and left to his own liberty, at length, ſtruck with re- 

* morſe, came of himſelf, and beſought Crommell's par- 

don, and freely confeſſed by whom he had been ſub- 

* orned,*D——I ſhall conclude this note with obſerving, 

that Mr. Mood informs us, that major Huntington hated 

* O/zver for his diabolical proceedings, and was hated by : 
him again fo much, that he impriſoned him feveral (*) Wood's 
times (X).“ This looks not as if he had afked pardon, Oxonienſis, 
and confeſſed his fault. | Ee 28 
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to them (BB), or contrary to their humours, 
This 


(BB) The ſoldiery, inſtigated by Cromwell, refuſed 19 
diſband, &c.] A good part of the proofs of this may 
be found in the foregoing note, But, as the teſtimony 
of an adverſary, may not be ſo ſatisfactory, we will 
give ſuch farther evidence as is unqueſtionable. "Tis 
well known, that, after the decline of the King's affairs, 
through the valour and conduct of the new-mocelled ar- 
my, he departed from Oxford in diſguiſe, and threw 
himſelf into the hands of the Scots, then laying ſiege to 
Newark. Tis not unlikely his Majeſty thought that 
they would have afforded him both protection and aſſiſt- 
ance, as he well knew great debates had ariſen be- 
tween them and the Engliſh parliament, and that there 
was no love towards each other ſubſiſting. In truth nei- 
ther ſcem to have had any great cauſe to be ſatisfied, 
However, the King ſoon found himſelf miſtaken. 
Though the Scots treated him with great outward re- 
ſpe, and ſpake him fair, yet they intended not to join 
his party, or attempt to reſtore him to his former great- 
neſs, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, in whoſe pay, as 
well as alliance, they were. They, therefore, per- 
ſuaded his Majeſty to relinquiſh the few remaining gar- 
rifons he bad left, which accordingly he did, and to 
enter into a negociation for peace with his kingdoms: 
In a petition of the Earl of Leven, lord general, the 
general officers, colonels, captains, &:c. of the Scots ar- 
my, preſented to his Majeſty at Newca/le, dated Fune 
26, 1646, we have the following paſſages: We do 
* make it our humble addreſs, and tender this earneſt 
petition to your Majeſty in our name, and in the 
name of all the inferior commanders and ſoldiers un- 
der our charge, that your Majeſty, in your wiſdom 
and goodneſs, may be pleaſed to take a ſpeedy courſe 
for ſettling of religion and church-government in this 
kingdom, according to the word of God, and exam- 
ples of the beſt reformed churches, and bringing the 
churches of the three kingdoms to the neareſt con- 
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This was but the beginning, however, of 
; | that 


junction and uniformity, and for eſtabliſhing the pri- 
vileges and liberties of your kingdoms according to 


ceal our unfeigned grief, for that your Majeſty. hath 
not yet been pleaſed to authoriſe and ſign the cove- 
nant, which, we are confident, would bring honour 
to God, happineſs to yourſelf and poſterity, and en- 
dear your Majeſty, above meaſure, to all your faith- 
ful and loyal ſubjects; in the juſt defence whereof, as 


ready to ſacrifice ours. e muſt alſo pray your Ma- 
jeſty to compaſſionate the diſtreſſed condition of your 
kingdoms, groaning under the heavy preſſures of ma- 
nifold calamities, occaſioned by the continuance of 
this unnatural war; and to comply with the councils 
of your parliaments; that all differences being hap- 
pily compoſed, and the armies in both kingdoms diſ- 
banded, we may return home in peace, or be diſ- 
poſed of otherwiſe by your Majeſty, with the advice 
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Majeſty's honour and ſervice, and the proſperity of 
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the defires of your good people. We may not con- 


many of them have * their libes, ſo are we 


of your parliaments, which may be moſt for your 


© theſe kingdoms (y).“ This addreſs, which ſeems to (5) Parlia- 
have been very conformable to the ſentiments of the mentary 


then ruling party in Scotland, one would think muſt have 
undeceived Charles with regard to his hopes from this 
army.. For the covenant, and compliance with the 
councils of parliaments, were grating ſounds in his ears, 
and announced the utterers far from friends, What 
followed is well known. Propoſitions were ſent to the 
King from both houſes of parliament to Newca/ile ; long 
debates were carried on between him and Mr, Henderſon 
concerning church-government, and things ſtill remain- 
ed as they were. At length the controverſies between 
England and Scotland were concluded by articles of agree- 
ment; whereby, on the payment of two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in hand, and a promiſe of the ſame ſum 
hereafter, the Scots conſented to quit all the places of 
| | | | 2 ſtrength 


iſtory, 
XV. P · I Jo 
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that authority which they ſoon after ac- 
| quired 


ſtrength held by them in England, and return to their 

own country. No mention is made in theſe articles 

concerning the King's perſon; but the commiſſioners 

of both nations underſtood the intentions of their prin- 

eipals, and therefore, *-on the delivery of the arrears 

for the payment of the army, the Scottiſb army with- 

© drew, and left the King in the hands of the Engliſb, 
{=)Borner's © who preſently ſend him to Holmby (x). | 

Memoirs of All things now ſeemed favourable to the parliament 

p. 412, Of England. Every foe was ſubdued at home, and the 

Folio. 1677. King himſelf a captive. Now, therefore, was the time 

for eaſing the kingdom from the heavy . oppreſſions, 

which, for more than four years, it had groaned undef, 

as well as to eſtabliſh peace on laſting foundations. 

As the army had been raifed and maintained at a vaſt 

expence, nothing was more natural or reaſonable than 

to think, as ſoon as might be, of reducing it. , Accord- 

ingly, February 19, 1646, O. S. the queſtion being put 

in the houſe of commons, © whether there fhould be a 

© number of foot kept up at the pay of the kingdom, 

© more than what will be ſufficient for the keeping of 

© ſuch garriſons as ſhall be continued ;* it paſſed in the 

) Journal, negative by a majority of ten (a). On the 23d of the 

ſame month, the houſe proceeded to the conſideration 

of the buſineſs concerning the garriſons, and on that, 

and many days afterwards, ordered that no garriſon 

ſhould be kept in ſome places ; that the works of others 

fhould be lighted, and ſome of the moſt important 

continued, viz. Plymouth, Exeter-caſtie, Poole, Mey- 

mouth, Portland, Hull, Scarborough-caſtle, Liverpoale, 

Newcaſile, and ſome others, deemed, as I ſuppole, at 

that time, of importance. CELLS! | WY, 

On the 25th of March following, ſome ' officers of 

the army petitioned the houſe of lords, and, beſides re- 

queſting the payment of their arrears, - and an act of in- 

demnity, which they undoubtedly had a right to, they 

deſired an '* opportune and timely anſwer' to their re- 

| | queſts, 
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quired and brought to an height unknown 


to 


queſts, that the public worfhip of God may be ſpeedily ſet 
« tled according to the word of God and the examples of 
« the beſt reformed churches, That the ſubject may have 
© the benefit of Magna Charta, and the petition of right, 
« ſo far forth as may comport with the neceſſities of the 
« kingdom. That all committees in the ſeveral coun- 
© ties may be removed; and that the treaſurers and ſe- 
« queſtrators of the ſaid counties may be called to a 
« ſpeedy and ſtrict account, for the better ſatis faction 
and eaſe of the kingdom:* Together with many 
other things relativeto themfelves as officers, declari 

at the ſame time, that ſome of them had already en- 
gaged themſelves for Ireland, and that the reſt were rea- 
dy to contribute their beſt aſſiſtance thereunto. W here- 
upon the officers, who ſubſcribed the petition, were 
called in, and had for anſwer, © That the houſe gave 
© them thanks for their good affections to them, and 
© their ſervices to the kingdom and parliament ; and 
that they take it well concerning their offer for Jre- 
© land: and, as to their arrears, their lordfhips will do 
their parts, and will take their petition into conſide- 
© ration.” The ſame day a copy of this petition was 
preſented to the houſe of commons by the fame officers, 
to whom the houſe ſent out four of their members with 
the following anſwer : That, as to their arrears, the 
© houſe had and would take them into conſideration, 
with others, in ſuch manner as they fhoull, think fit, 
© as well as their deſires of employment. That, as to 
© the reſt of the petition, about the management of pub- 
lic affairs, it did not concern any perſons to give in- 
ſtructions to the houſes therein; yet, in conſidera - 
© tion the petitioners were men that had done ſervice to 
* the -patliament, and, in regard of their profeſſions, 
and that they might have done this merely out of in- 
* advertency, they were willing to paſs it by (6).” I (5) Parlia- 
have given this anſwer on the authority of the Patlia- rates“ 


; 01 Hitory, vcl, 
mentary Hiſtory, not being able to find it in . — Fs 1 
; : : nals 
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to the Engliſb nation. Not content with 
| the 


nals of the houſe of commons. However, certain it is, 
that houſe was greatly alarmed at ſome petitions which 
were then ſet on foot among the officers of the army: 
for, on the 27th of March 1647, it was reſolved, that 
a letter be written to Sir Thomas Fairfax, general, to 
acquaint him, that this houſe hath been informed, that 
a petition is carrying on.in the army : that he would 
take ſome courſe, by the beſt means he can, to make 
a ſtop of it; and that a copy of the petition, delivered 


(c) Journal. into this houſe this day, be ſent to the general (c). 


And, on the 29th of the fame month, a letter, directed 


to colonel Roſſiter, of 28? Marti, at noon, figned H. 


with a paper incloſed, ſtiled, © the heads of a petition,” 
endeavoured to be obtruded as the ſenſe of the army, 


delivered in to colonel & aſſiter, was this day read. Re- 
ſolved, Sc. That thanks be given to colonel Roſſiter 


and colonel Harl, for theſe timely informations, It 
was, : moreover, reſolved, That the general ſhould be 
deſired to give order, that ſeveral officers [ſuppoſed to 


be concerned in the framing and figning the petition] 


do attend the houſe, and that the committee appointed 


for this affair ſhould have power to examine commiſ- 
ſary- general Jreton. And a declaration appointed, pre- 


pared, and brought in, with regard to the army, was 
now reported by Mr. Holles, who had always appeared 


with great zeal againſt the army party in the houſe. 
This declaration does not appear in the Journals, it 
being expunged June 3, 1647, at the defire or demand 


of the army. The petition referred to in theſe votes 
contained a requeſt for indemnity before diſbanding ; 
that ſatisfaction alſo be given them for their 'arrears; 
that they might not be compelled, by preſs or otherwiſe, 


to ſerve out of the kingdom; that they might have ſa- 


tisfaction for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by adhering 
to the parliament, and a preſent ſupply of money. 
Theſe were bold demands, and ſufficient to rouſe the 


attention and reſentment of parliament, who he 
[4 
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OLIVER CROMWELL: 1861 
the conceſſions made them by both houſes, 
they 


the following declaration (the ſame which was inſerted, 
but is now expunged in the Journals) to be printed and 
publiſhed, and a number of copies thereof ſent down 
in a letter to Sir Thomas er er © The two houſes of 
« parliament having received information of a danger- 
« ous petition, with a repreſentation annexed, tending 
to put the army into a diſtemper and mutiny, to put 
conditions upon the parliament, and obſtruct the re- 
© lief of Jreland, which hath been contrived and pro- 
© moted by ſome perſons in the army; they do declare 
© their high diſlike of that petition, their approbation 
and eſteem of their good ſervice who firſt diſcovered 
© it, and of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as have refuſed to 
join in it; and that, for ſuch as have been abuſed, 0 
and, by the perſuaſions of others, drawn to ſubſcribe 
© it, if they ſhall, for the future, manifeſt their diſ- 
© like of what they have done, by forbearing to pro- 
© ceed any further therein, it ſhall not be looked on as 
any cauſe to take away the remembrance and ſenſe. 
the houſes have of the good ſervices they have former- 
ly done, but they ſhall be till retained in their good 
© opinion, and ſhall be cared for with the reſt of the 
© army, in all things neceſſary and fitting for the ſatiſ- 
faction of perſons that have done fo good and faith- 
ful ſervice, and as may be expected from a parliament 
* ſo careful to perform all things appertaining to ho- 
* nour and juſtice : and, on the other fide, it is de- 
© clared, That all thoſe who ſhall continue in their 
diſtempered condition, and go on in advancing and 
promoting that petition, ſhall be looked upon, and 
* proceeded againſt, as enemies to the ſtate, and diſ- 
* turbers of the public peace (4). — (d) Parlia- 
Sir Thomas Fairfax returned an anſwer to the letter g“ | 
and declaration, full of duty and reſpect: but the ſol- , b. 44. 
| ER e 101 xv. p. 344 
diers undertook. to vindicate their conduct, notwith- . 
ſtanding the lords had voted for the diſbanding of ſuch 
as would not engage themſelves in the ſervice of 2 
nd. 
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they had the inſolence to take the King out 
. of 


land. This was done in a very bold piece, intitled, 

A vindication of the officers of the army under Sir 

© Thomas Fairfax; in which, after inſiſting, that they 

had not ſaid or done any thing unreaſonable, they tell 

the commons, * that the ſenſe of ſuch expreſſions [as 
© were contained in the foregoing declaration} was ſo 

| © irkſome to them, who had ventured whatever they 

< eſteemed dear to them in this world, for the preſer- 

© vation of the freedom and privilege of that houſe, 

© that they could not but earneftly implore their juſtice 

© in the vindication of them.“ This petition was ſigned 

by a very great number of officers, After the readi 

this in the houſe, April 30, 1647, major-general Ship- 

pon produced a letter, prefented to him the day before 

by ſome troopers of ſeveral regiments in the army, in 
behalf of eight regiments of horſe; in which, after 
many high and inſolent expreſſions, they deelared, that 
© they would neither be employed for the ſervice of Ire- 
© land, nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded, till their 
: < defires were granted, and the rights and liberties of 
(-) Parlia- © the ſubject ſhould be vindicated and maintained (e) 5. 
Hiſtory) ol. In ſhort, the diſputes were carried on with great warmth 
xv, p. 359. between the parliament and the army. But the diſpu- 
tants were but ill matched. Votes were overpowered by 
arms z eloquence was dumb under the power of the 
ſword, Though the parliament ordered part of the 
army to diſband, and others to go for Ireland ;\ though 
they promiſed, flattered and threatened ſuch. as were 
indiſpoſed to obey ; it was all in vain. The army was 
as one body, and no impreſſion was to be made on it. 
Therefore, finding contefting with it was to no purpoſe, 
, ſpecially after the ſeizing the King, by Foyce, at Hol- 
denby, the houſe of commons, or the 15th of June, 


+ A letter of almoſt the very ſame words, directed to lieutenant-general 
Cromwell, was by him delivered to Mr, Speaker. It was infermed, the 
hike was delivered to the General. Journal, April go, 1647. 
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of the hands of the parliament's commiſ- 
8 ſioners 


reſolved, That the officers of this army, not in com- F 
miſſion, ſhall have their full pay, upon their diſbanding 4 
or engaging for Ireland, deducting for free quarters 
according to the courſe and rule of the army : that 
10,0001. be allowed to the reduced officers : that the 
common ſoldiers ſhould have their full pay, on the foot- 

ing of the officers : that commiffion-officers ſhould have 

a month's additional pay on their diſbanding : that the 
declaration of both houſes, on the goth of March laſt, 

be expunged. This laſt vote was a bitter pill , and 

met (as might be expected, where there was a ſenſe of 

honour, or any tolerable ſhare of ſpirit remaining) with 
conſiderable oppoſition, both in the houſe of lords and 
commons. In both it was debated, but carried in the 
affirmative by a majority, © Here, ſays Mbitloct, the 

« parliament began to ſurrender themſelves and their 

power into the hands of their own army (). Such (%) P. a fh. 
were the beginnings of the quatrel between the civil 

and military powers, Cromwell's name does not appeat * 

in any of theſe proceedings hitherto, But the writers, 

who lived im thoſe times, agree, that he was looked on 

to be at the bottom of them. Others were not want- 

© ing, fays Ludlow, who reſolved the ſecuring lieute- 

* nant- general Cromwell, ſuſpecting that he had, under- 


+ This will appear from the ordinance for the repeal of the declaration, 
which runs thus in the Journal: ——“ Whereas the lords and commons 
* did, by a declaration of the zoth of March laſt, declare their ſeaſe upon 
© a petition, with the repreſeritation thereunto annexed : and whereas they 
* have been fince informed; that the petitioners intended not thereby to 
© give any offence to the parliament, or any way to reflect upon, or leſſen 
their authority: and calling to mind the great and eminent ſervice done 
_ © by the army to the parliament and kingdom: the lords and commons, 
being tender of the honour of the ſaid army, have thought fit to ordain 
* and declare, and be it declated and ordained, by the ſaid lords and com- 
* mons, in the parliament of England sſſembled, and by the authority of 
* the fame, that the f. i former declaration, of the 30 hof March, be taſed 
* and expunged out of the Records and books of the ſaid houſes; and wholly 
taken away, and made void : and that no member of the ſaid army ſhall : 
receive any damage, prejudice or reproach, for any hing in the ſaid former 


* geclaration,* 
M 2 © hand, 
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they had the inſolence to take the King out 
* of 


land. This was done in a very bold piece, intitled, 
A vindication of the officers of the army under Sir 
Thomas Fairfax; in which, after inſiſting, that they 


had not ſaid or done any ry unreaſonable, they tell 


the commons, that the ſenſe of ſuch expreſſions [as 

© were contained in the foregoing declaration} was ſo 

© irkſome to them, who had ventured whatever they 

© eſteemed dear to them in this world, for the preſer- 
vation of the freedom and privilege of that houſe, 

< that they could not but earneftly implore their juſtice 

© in the vindication of them.“ This petition was ſigned 
| by a very great number of officers, After the readi 


this in the houſe, April 30, 1647, major-general Skip- 1 


pon produced a letter, prefented to him the day before 

by ſome troopers of ſeveral regiments in the army, in 

behalf of eight regiments of horſe ; in which, after 

many high and inſolent expreſſions, they declared, that 

© they would neither be employed for the ſervice of Ire- 

© land, nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded, till their 

: < defires were granted, and the rights and liberties of 
(-)Parlia- © the ſubject ſhould be vindicated and maintained (e) 5.“ 


mentary 
Hiſtory, vol. 


tants were but ill matched. Votes were overpowered by 
arms; eloquence was dumb under the power of the 
ſword, Though the parliament ordered part of the 
army to diſband, and others to go for Ireland; thougł 
they promiſed, flattered and threatened ſuch as were 
indiſpoſed to obey ; it was all in vain. The army was 
as one body, and ng impreſſion was to be made on it. 


Therefore, finding contefting with it was to no purpoſe, 


, Eſpecially after the ſeizing the King, by Foyce, at Hol- 
denby, the houſe of commons, on the 15th of June, 


+ A letter of almoft the very ſame words, directed to lieutenant- general 


Cromwell, was by him delivered to Mr, Speaker. It was infermed, the 
like was delivered to the General, Journal, April go, 1647. 


| - reſolved 


In ſhort, the diſputes were carried on with great warmth | 
xv, p. 359, between the parliament and the army. But the diſpu- 
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of the hands of the parliament᷑ s commi- 


ſioners 


eſolved, That the officers of this army, not in com- 


miſſion, ſhall have their full pay, upon their diſbanding 
or engaging for Ireland, deducting for free quarters 


according to the courſe and rule of the army: that 


10,0004. be allowed to the reduced officers: that the 
common ſoldiers ſhould have their full pay, on the fobt- 
ing of the officers : that commiſſion- officers ſhould have 


a month's additional pay on their diſbanding * that the 
declaration of both houſes, on the goth of March laſt, 
be expunged. This laſt vote was a bitter pill 4, and 
met (as might be expected, where there was a ſenſe of 
honour, or any tolerable ſhare of ſpirit remaining) with 
conſiderable oppoſition, both in the houſe of lords and 
commons. In both it was debated, but carried in the 
a majority, Here, ſays Whitlock, the 
« parliament began to ſurrender themſelves and their 


affirmative by 


power into the hands of their own army (/).“ Such (/) p. a fh0. 


were the beginnings of the quarrel between the civil 
and military powers, Cromtbell's name does not appear 


in any of theſe proceedings hitherto. 


But the writers, 


who lived itr thoſe times, agree, that he was looked on 


to be at the bottom of them. 


Others were not want- 


ing, fays Ludlow, who reſolved the ſecuring lieute- 
' nant- general Cromwell, ſuſpecting that he had, under - 


+ This will appear from the ordinance for the repeal of the declaration, 


which runs thus 


in the Journal : 


© Whereas the lords and commons 


* did, by a declaration of the zoth of March laſt, declare their ſeaſe upon 
( a petition, with the repreſentation thereunto annexed : and whereas they 
© have been fince informed, that the petitioners intended not thereby to 


* give any offence to the parliament, or any way to reflect upon, or leſſen 


* their authority: and calling to mind the great and eminent ſervice done 
by the army to the parliament and kingdom: the lords and commons, 
* being tender of the honour of the ſaid army, have thought fit to ordain 
* and declare, and be it declated and ordained, by the ſaid lords and come 
* mons, in the parliament of England sſſembled, and by the authority of 
the fame, that the f. i former declaration, of the zo hof March, be taſed 
* and expunged out of the Records and books of the ſaid houſes; and wholly 
taken away, and made void : and that no member of the faid army ſhall 


receive any dama 
declaration.“ 


ge, prejuaice or reproach, for any wing in the ſaid former | 
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| ſioners at Holdenhy, to whom he had. been 


delivered 


© hand, given countenance to this deſign 3 but, he be- 

© ing advertiſed of it, went that afternoon towards the 

army, ſo that they miſſed of him, and were not wil- 

ling to ſhew their teeth ſince they could do no 

(e) Vol. i. © more (g).“ Holles charges him with the ſame fault, 
pe 19% and ſpeaks likewiſe of his going down to the army, on 
his being ſuſpected by the houſe, and joining in the ſub- 

(b) See the ſcription of a rebellious letter (H). Lord Clarendon, 
1 "Holles ſpeaking of theſe matters, ſays, * Cromwell hitherto car- 
in note (v). ried himſelf with that rare diſſimulation (in which, 
© ſure, he way a very great maſter) that he ſeemed ex- 

< ceedingly incenſed againſt this inſolence of the fol- 

© diers ; was ſtill in the houſe of commons when any 

© ſuch addreſſes was made; and inveighed bitterly 

© againſt the preſumption, and had been the cauſe of the 

© commitment of ſome of the officers. He propoſed 

© that the general might be ſent down to the army, 

© who, he ſaid, would conjure down this mutinous 

© ſpirit quickly; and he was ſo eaſily believed, that he 

© bimſelf was ſent once + or twice to compoſe the at- 

© my; when, after he had ſtaid two or three days, he 

* would again return to the houſe, and complain hea- 

< vily of the great licence that was got into the army: 

* that, for his own part, by the artifice of his. ene- 

© mies, and of thoſe who deſired that the nation ſhould 

be again imbrewed in blood, he was rendered ſo odi- 

© ous unto them, that they had a purpoſe to kill him, 

© if, upon ſome diſcovery made to him, he had not 

© eſcaped out of their hands. And in theſe and the 

© like diſcourſes, when he ſpake of the nation's being 


+ In the Journal of the 30th of April 1647, we find it reſolved, &c. 
That field-marſhal Skippon, lieutenant-general Cromwell, commiſiary 
Ireton, and colonel Fleetwood, be injoined forthwith to go down to theit 
charges in the army, and employ their endeavours to quiet all diſtempers in 
the army. The houſe, probably, were led into favourable opinions of 


theſe officers from Skippon's and Cromwell's delivering that day the letter 
they had received from the troopers, 


© to 
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to be involved in new troubles, he would weep bit- 
terly, and appear the moſt afflicted man in the world 
with the ſenſe of the calamities which were like to 
enſue. But as many of the wiſer ſort had long diſ- 
covered his wicked intentions, ſo his hypocriſy could 
no longer be concealed. The moſt active officers 
and agitators were known to be his own creatures, 
and ſuch who neither did, nor would, do any thing 
but by his direction. So that it was privately reſolved, 
by the principal perſons of the houſe of commons, 
that, when he came the next day into the houſe, 


which he ſeldom omitted to do, they would ſend him 


to the Tower; preſuming, that, if they had once ſe- 
vered his perſon from the army, they ſhould eafily re- 
duce it to its former temper and obedience : for they 
had not the leaſt jealouſy of the general Fairfax, 
whom they knew to be a perfect Preſbyterian in judg- 
ment, and that Cremwell had the aſcendant over 
him, purely by his diſſimulation and pretence of con- 
ſcience and ſincerity. There is no doubt, Fairfax did 
not then, nor long after, believe that the-other had 
thoſe wicked deſigns in his heart againſt the King, 
or the leaſt imagination of diſobeying the parliament. 
This purpoſe, of ſeizing upon the perſon of Cromwell, 
could not be carried ſo ſecretly, but that he had no- 
tice of it; and the very next morning, after he had 
ſo much lamented his deſperate misfortune, in having 
loſt all reputation, and credit, and authority, in the 
army, and that his life would be in danger if he were 
with it; when the houſe expected every minute his 


preſence, they were informed, that he was met out 


of town, by break of day, with one ſervant only, 
on the way to the army; where he had appointed a 
rendezvous of ſome regiments of the horſe, and from 
whence he writ a letter to the houſe of commons, 
That having tHe night before received a_lettes; from 


ſome officers of his own regiment, that the jealouſy . | 
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© the troops had conceived of him, and of his want 
© of kindneſs towards them, was much abated, fg 
that they believed, if he would be quickly pre. 
ſent with them, they would all in a ſhort time, 
by his advice, be reclaimed ; upon this he had made 
all the haſte he could, and did find that the ſoldiers 
had been abuſed by mifinformation ; and that he hoped 
- to diſcover the fountain from whence it ſprung; and, 
in the mean time, defired that the general, and the 
other officers in the houſe, and. ſuch as remaine 

about the. town, might be preſently ſent to their 
quarters-; and that he believed it would be very ne- 
ceſſary, in order to the ſuppreſſion of the late diſtem- 
pers, and for the prevention of the like for the time 
to come, that there might be a general rendezvous of 
ths army; of which the general would beſt confider 
when he came down, which he wiſhed might be haſ- 
tened. It was now eto no purpoſe to diſcover what 
they had formeily intended, or that they had any 
+ jealouſy of a perſon who wag out of their reach; 
and ſo they expected a better conjuncture; and, in 
a ſew days after, the general, and the other officers, left 
© the town, and went to their quarters (1). Theſe 
concurrent teſtimonies will, I preſume, clearly evince 
that Cromwell was deemed the chief raiſer and manager 


of the ſtorm which carried all things before it, and 


levelled whatever came in its way. Fairfax, the ge- 
neral, declares ſtrongly his diſinclination to, and his 
abhorrence of, theſe proceedings. He attributes them 
to the agitators ; but, I believe, he deemed Cromwell the 
chief of them, and had him and Jreton in his eye in 
the following paſſage: This mercy [the ſucceſs of the 
army in the years 1645 and 1646] was ſoon clouded 


with abominable hypocrify and deceit, even in thoſe 


men who had been inſtrumental in bringing this war 
to a concluſion. Here was the vertical point on 
* which the army's honour and reputation turned into 
a reproach and ſcandal. Here the power of the army 
once had was uſurped by the agitators, the fore- 
« runners of confuſion and anarchy (c).“ None = 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 


authority of parliament (ce), and the ſen- 
timents of Fairfax. This opened a new 
| ſcene 


theſe men were able to uſurp Fairfas's power of the 
army. 50 

(cc) They took the King out of the hands of the come 
miſſioners of the parliament, &c.} Cromwell ſeems to 
have been determined at all events to ſecure and en- 
large his power and authority. The tumults and com- 


motions raiſed by his means were intended as trials of 


his capacity and influence over the army. The ſucceſs 
he had in theſe emboldened him, and cauſed him to 
aſpire to ſomething beyond what he yet was. Fully 
ſenſible that the parliament, though through fear it had 
truckled to him, yet hated him heartily, and longed 
only to cruſh him, as they would have done on the 
concluſion of a peace with the King: fully ſenſible, 
I ſay, of this, he determined to prevent them, and to 
give the law both to Charles and the parliament, Far 
this end he ſecretly urged on the agitators to ſeize his 
Majeſty's perſon, and thereby put it out of the power 
of the houſes to conclude any thing with him, without 


the army's conſent and approbation. The following 


authorities will explain and enlarge what is here ſaid. 


One thing was yet wanting (as they [the managers 


* of the army] thought) for the carrying on their de- 
ſign, and amuſing the poor people of England with 
an expectation of their ſettling a peace, ſo to make 


parliament, Fl and kingdom; which was to be 
poſſeſt of the King's perſon, and make the world 


and ſet him on his throne. For this, it ſeems, a 
meeting was. appointed at lieutenant-general Crom- 
well*s, upon the thirtieth of May, where it is reſolved, 
That cornet Foyce ſhould; with a party of horſe, go 
to Holmby and ſeize upon his Majeſty ; which is pre- 
* ſently executed, and given out that others had the 
\ like deſign, which they To prevented (7). At firſt 
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them fit {till and look on, whilſt they trampled upon 


believe they would bring him up to his parliament, 


167 


(!) See Hun- 
tington's 
account of 
this in note 
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THE LIFE OF 
His Majeſty was treated with 


very great reſpect by the army ; every thing 


Was 


it muſt ſeem only the act of. Mr. Joyce; Cromwell 
proteſted he knew nothing of it (though he was the 
man that appointed it to be done, as appears by 
what has been recited, taken out of ſome of their 
own authors); Sir Thomas Fairfax writes a letter to 
the houſe, profeſles the ſame for himſelf as in the pre- 
ſence of God, with a large undertaking for: the reſt of 
his officers, and the body of the army : and, perhaps, 
he ſaid true; I would fain be ſo charitable as to be- 
lieve it; nor, indeed, do I think the good man is 
privy to all their plots ; he muſt have no more than 


what they are pleaſed to carve and chew for him, but 


muſt ſwallow all, and own them when they come 
abroad. Here then they have the King, Joyce drives 
away the guards, forced colonel Greaves to fly, whom 
elſe they threatned to kill (murther being no fin in 
the viſible ſaints); carries away his Majeſty, and the 
commiſſioners that attend him, priſoners, and imme- 
diately ſends up a letter to certify what he had done, 


92 Holles's © with directions it ſhould be delivered to Cromwell (m). 


P · 96. 


» 


22 


emoirs, Ludlow, who underſtood the deſigns and actions of the 


army, probably, better than Halles, ſpeaking of the di- 


viſions between it and the parliament, adds, The agi- 


tators of the army, ſenſible of their condition, and 
knowing that they muſt fall under the mercy of the 


« parliament, unleſs they could ſecure themſelves from 
< their power, by proſecuting what they had begun; 
and fearing: thoſe who had ſhewed themſelves fo for- 
ward to cloſe with the King, out of principle, upon 
any terms, would now, for their own preſervation, 
< receive him without any, or rather put themſelves un- 


A 
V 


der his protection, that they might the better ſubdue 
the army, and reduce them to obedience force ; 
ſent a party of horſe under the command of cornet 
Joyce, on the 4th of June, 1647, with an order in 


writing, to take the King out of the hands of the 
| hy Ce 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 169 
was rendered as agreeable as poſſible to 
him, in his captive fituation, and Cromwell 
” | entered 


© commiſſioners of parliament. The cornet, having 

© placed guards about Holmby houſe, ſent to acquaint 

the King with the occaſion of his coming, and was 
admitted into his bed-chamber, where, upon promiſe 
that the King ſhould be uſed civilly, and have his ſer- 

© yants and other conveniencies continued to him, he 
obtained his conſent to go with him. But whilſt cor- 

net Foyce was giving orders concerning the King's re- 

* moval, the parliament's commiſſioners took that oc- 
caſion to diſcourſe with the King, and perſuaded him 

to alter his reſolution ; which Jeyce perceiving at his 
return, put the King in mind of his promiſe, ac- 

« quainting him, that he was obliged to execute his or- 
ders; whereupon the King told him, that, fince he 

© had paſled his word, he would go with him: and, to 
that end, deſcended the ſtairs to take horſe, the 

* commiſſioners of the parliament being with him. 
Colonel Brown and Mr, Crew, who were two of 
them, publickly declared, that the King was forced 

© out of their hands; and ſo returned, with an account . 
© of what had been done, to the parliament (u).“ This 82 = 
was a very bold ſtroke indeed ! performed in the name 42 
of ſoldiers only under the command of Fairfax, but 

no doubt contrived by Cromwell and Jreton, in order 

to make themſelves arbiters between King and par- 
liament, and advance their own ambitious projects. 

Lord Clarendon aſſures us, that the King did, in truth, 
believe that their purpoſe was to carry him to ſome 
place where they might more conveniently murder 


him (e).“ The author of the Icon Baſilike more ſenſi- (o) Vol. v. 


bly obſerves, in his Majeſty's perſon, This ſurprize of 15. 

me tells the world, that a King cannot be fo low but 

© he is conſiderable, adding weight to that party where 

© he appears (p).“ The King had no reaſon: to fear (#) Hg 

murther : Foyce behaved with civility to him; promiſed yas A 

him all conveniencies ; did what in him lay to pleaſe 508. Fol. 
him, Lond. 1687. 


y 
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= THE LIFE OF © 
ntered into a negociation with him, in 

rder to his reſtoration ; but terms being 

not 


him, and rendered bim more pleaſed with bis ſituation 
than he had before been. Let us hear Fairfax. 80 
. ſoon as I heard of it [the King's ſeizure at Holmly] 

s I immediately ſeat away two regiments of horſe, 
Q commanded by colonel halley, to remove this force, 

and to ſet all things again in their due order. But 
before he came to Holmby, the King was advanced 


ö two or three miles on his way to Cambridge, attended 


5 
W 


mt 
5 


* 


+ by Foyce, where colonel Whalley acquainted the King, 
he was ſent by the general to let him Know how much 
he was troubled at thoſe great inſolencies that bad been 
s committed ſo. near his perſon; and, as he had nat the 
« leaſt knowledge of them before they were done, ſo 
A he bad omitted no time in ſeeking to remove that 
NV « force, which he had orders from me to. ſee done; 
and therefore he deſired his Majeſty that he would be 
95 pleaſed to return again to Holmby, where all things 
1 ſhould be ſettled again in as much order and quiet- 


« neſs as they were before. And alſo he deſired the 
« commiſſioners to re- aſſume their charge, as the parlia- 
ment had directed them, which he was alſo to deſire 
4* them to do from the general. But the King refuſed 
c to return, and the commiſſioners to act; whereupon 
« colonel J/hall:y urged them to it, ſaying, he had an 
s expreſs command to ſee all things well ſettled about 
© his Majeſty, which could not be done, but by his re- 
turning again to Ha/mby, The King ſaid poſitively, 
© he would not do it: ſo the colonel — him no 
» more to it, having, indeed, a ſpecial direction from 


Z hes & Ce. _ 


T7 


« me to uſe all tenderneſs and reſpect, as was due to 
his Majeſty. The King came that night, or the next, 
to Sir John Cutts's houſe near Cambridge ; and the next 
Wh day I waited on his Majeſty, it being "alſo my bu- 
* Anale to perſuade his return to Ho/mby, but he was 
Je otherwiſe reſolved. I preſt the commiMoners alſo to 
act according to the power given them by the parlia- 

| 5 ment: 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 17 
not agreed on, or dangers of ſome kind or Ki 
other (op) being apprehended, Cromwell F 

| eat broke 


ment, which they alfo refuſed todo: ſo having ſpent the K 
whole day about this buſineſs, I returned to my quar- | ul 
ters; and, as I took leave of the King, he ſaid to 1 
me, Sir, I have as good intereſt in the army as you 
by which I plainly ſaw the broken reed he leaned on. 
The agitators could change into that colour which 
ſerved next to their ends, and had brought the Kin 
into an opinion that the army was for him. That it 
might appear what a real trouble this act was to me, 
though the army was almoſt wholly infected with 
this humour of agitation, I called for a council of 

war to proceed againſt Foyce for this high offence 
and breach of the articles of war; but the officers, 
whether for fear of the diſtempered ſoldiers, or ra- 
ther (as I ſuſpected) a ſecret allowance of what was 
done, made all my endeavours in this ineffectual (g).* (4) Short 
I have tranſcribed Fairfax's account at length, that the Memorial, 
reader may the better be enabled to judge of the juſ- abt We? 
tice of Clarendom's narrative above-mentioned, and alſo 
of the truth of the meſſage delivered to the houſe of 
lords by the Earl of Dumfermline from the King, that 
bis Majeſty went from Holdenby unwillingly (v).“ (r) Parlia- 
Thus, ſays Perinchief, was that religious Prince made H 
© once more the mock of fortune, and the ſport of the 3 
factious, and was drawn from his peaceful contem- p. 399. 
plations and proſpect of heaven, to behold and con- 
verſe with men ſet on fire of hell (s).“ Whether () Life of 
the reader be diſpoſed to laugh or be ſerious at this 1 
ſolemn paragraph, is very indifferent to me; but the hu works, 
writer who compoſed-it ftands little chance for credit p. 40. 
with ſuch as with attention have ſtudied the character 
of his hero. dye 

(DD) Terms being not agreed on, or danger being ap- 

prebended, Cromwell broke off all thoughts of friend/hi; 
with Charles, &c.] The King no ſooner found himſelf 
in the hands of the army, than he had reaſon to be * 

115 8 . tisfied 
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broke off all thoughts of friendſhip with the 
King, and openly declared for bringing him 
to 


tisfied with their civility and reſpect. Ludlow, with 
ſome indignation, ſpeaks of the attendance and homage 
that was paid him by ſome chief officers. Lord Claren- 
don has given us a particular account of the treatment 
he received, which I will here tranſcribe for the ſatiſ- 
faction of the reader. © The King found himſelf at 
< Newmarket, attended by greater troops and ſuperior 
© officers; ſo that he was preſently freed from any ſub- 
« jection to Mr. Jeyce, which was no ſmall ſatisfaction 
to him; and they who were about him appeared men 
© of better breeding than the former, and paid his Ma- 
« jeſty all the reſpect imaginable, and ſeemed to deſire 
© to pleaſe him in all things. All reſtraint was taken 
off from perſons reſorting to him, and he ſaw every 
day the faces of many who were grateful to him; 
and he no ſooner delired that ſome of his chaplains 
might have leave to attend upon him for his devotion, 
< but it was yielded to, and they who were named by 
© him (who were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. Sander- 
6 ſon, and Dr. Hammond) were preſently ſent, and gave 
£ their attendance, and performed their functions at the 
© ordinary hours, in their accuſtomed formalities ; all 
© perſons, who had a mind to it, being ſuffered to be 
« preſent, to his Majeſty's infinite ſatisfaction, who be- 
gan to believe that the army was not ſo much his 
© enemy as it was reported to be; and the army had 
© ſent an addreſs to him full of proteſtation of duty, 
© and beſought him, that he would be content, for 
* ſome time, to reſide among them, until the affairs of 
* the kingdom were put into ſuch a poſture as he might 
find all things to his own content and ſecurity, which 
they infinitely defired to ſee as ſoon as might be; and, 
to that purpoſe, made daily inſtances to the parlia- 
ment.“ 'In the mean time his Majeſty ſate ſtill, or 
removed to ſuch places as were moſt convenient for 
© the march of the army; being in all places as well 
provided 
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to juſtice, In order to which, as well as 
to accompliſh his ſchemes of power and 
| | ambi- 


provided for and accommodated, as he had uſed to 
« be in any progreſs : the beſt gentlemen of the ſeve- 
ral counties through which he paſſed, daily reſorted 
to him, without diſtinction: he was attended by ſome 
of his old truſty ſervants in the places neareſt his per- 
« ſon; and that which gave bim moſt encouragement 
© to believe that they meant well, was, that in the 
« army's addreſs to the parliament, oy deſired that 
© care might be taken for ſettling the King's rights, 
according to the ſeveral profeſſions they had made in 
« their declarations; and that the royal party might be 
© treated with more candour and Jeſs rigour : and man 
good officers, who had ferved his Majeſty faithfully, 
« were civilly received by the officers of the army, and 
© lived quietly in their quarters, which they could not 
do any where elſe; which raiſed a great reputation 
© to the army throughout 'the kingdom, and as much 
© reproach upon the parliament (t). What the conſe- () vol, rx; 
quence of all this was, I have elſewhere at large b. 80. 
ſhewn (u). Suffice it here to ſay, that Charles might () Hitori- 
have had reaſonable good terms, his condition conſi- cal and Cri- 
dered, from Cromwell and Jreton ; but, on refufing to 8 _ "A 
cloſe with them frankly,” he loſt the opportunity he Life of 
then had, and rendered them his moſt avowed ene- Charles J. 
mies. The ſincerity of Cromell, in his negociations®” 388. 
with the King at this juncture, is called in queſtion by 
a very late writer, in the following words: © Had theſe | 
been ſincerely his ſentiments [affection and regard 
* for the King] he would never have altered them, 
for the King gave him no occaſion; ſince it is clearly 
© proved, that his final anſwer to the propoſals which 
* were made him, not only ſpoke the ſenſe of him and 
* Ireton, as the King conceived it, but was altered by 
* their hands till it ſatisfied themſelves. Had he been 
really inclined to reſtore the King, he might have 
done it now with a high hand; a great majority & 
8 the 
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| ambition, he promoted the votes of no more 
a addrefley 


the parliament were for him; the city of London wag 
in their ſentiments; the meaſures taken by the Scots, 


ſhew, that this was alſo the ſenſe of the nation: if, 

therefore, lieutenant- general Cromwell had made uſe 

of his wonderful capacity, to diſpoſe the army not to 

any new deſign, but to have performed their own 

promiſes ; he might have ſettled the government upon 

. its old ſoundation, and have made himſelf a very great 

(x) Plogra- < man (æ).“ i. e. he might have been made Earl of E/ 

_- bean- Cas and knight of the garter, things ſaid to be pro- 
ICa, Ps» i * a 4 

1552. miſed him by the King, as well as the advancement 

of his ſon, and his ſon-in-law Ircten, to poſts of high 

2 Flagel- honour and dignity ()). I will not warrant what is 

am, P. 55. here ſaid concerning the honours promiſed to Cromwe!! 

and his family : the writer, from whom I quote it, is 

of too little authority to have any great ſtreſs laid on 

his unſupported narrative; nor will I make any remarks 

on the reaſonings juſt recited, any farther than to ob- 

ſerve, that Cromwell had probably ſufficient cauſe to 

alter his ſentiments, with reſpect to the expediency of 

concluding a peace with Charles, and reinſtating him in 

his power. Sufficient cauſe he had, I ſay, for this: 

for his treaty with the King was very ill reſented by the 

agitators, after Charles had ſo long dallied with the ar- 

my, and neglected to comply with the terms propoſed 

for his ſafety and reſtoration, Cromwell had got the 

better of theſe men, indeed, at the rendezvous at Ware, 

dy the death of one, and making priſoners of others. 

But their ſpirit was unconquerable. Two thirds of 

the army had been ſince with Ireton and Cromwell, to 

tell them, that, though they were certain to periſh in 

the enterpriſe, they would leave nothing unattempted 

to bring the whole army to their ſenſe; and that, if 

all failed, they would make a diviſion in the amy, 

and join with any who would aſſiſt them in the de- 

ſtruction of thoſe that ſhould oppoſe them. Upon __ 
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OLIVER CROMWELf.. 55 
| addreſſes to his Majeſty ; defeated the Welch | 


and 


bold declaration tis ſaid Cromwell and Treton argued thus: 
If the army divide, the greater part will join with 
the preſbyters, and will, in all likelihood, prevail, 
to our ruin, by forcing us to make our applications to 
the King, wherein we ſhall rather beg than offer any 
aſſiſtance, which, if the King ſhould give, and after- 
wards have the good fortune to prevail, if he ſhould 
then pardon us, it will be all we can pretend, and 
more than we can certainly promiſe ourſelves: there- 
upon concluding, that, if they.could not bring the 
army to their ſenſe, that it was beſt to comply with 
them, a ſchiſm being utterly deſtructive to both (z).” (z) Ludlow, 
Lord Holles, ſpeaking of CromwelPs treaty with the vol. i. 5. 
King, owns the danger he was at length in from the ns 
army on that account: The party [of the agitators] 
would not give way to this [the agreement with his 
© Majeſty]; hatred to the King, envy and jealouſies 
« againſt their aſpiring leaders, and a violent deſite of 
© having their work done at once, lay all perſons and 
© things level on the ſudden, bring forth their mon- 
« ſtrous conceptions at one birth, made them break out, 
« fly in their faces, diſcover many of their villanies, 
© and, as appears by that buſineſs of Lilburn and Wild- 
* man, even reſolve to take Cromwell out of the way, 
and murder him for an apoſtate (a).“ Surely this does (a) Me. 
not look as if Cromwell might have reſtored the King e k- 
with an high hand! The truth is, he might have done W 
it in the beginning of the King's reſiding with the ar- 
my; but his ſtiffneſs, his obſtinacy, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, 
in adhering to his own opinions, and the hopes he had 
of availing himſelf of the diſputes between the parlia- 
ment and the army, rendered the Jatter very ſuſpicious 
of his intentions, and, at length, averſe to his intereſt. 
Beſides, if 1 might offer a conjeQture in this affair, it 
looks to me exceeding probable, that Cromwell, after a 
thorough trial, might be afraid to truſt to what his Ma- 
jeſty promiſed, in order to remount the throne. For, 
| according 
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6 LIFE OF 
and the Scotch, who took up arms in be- 
| "mar 


according to Clarendon, Oliver declared in the houſe of 
commons, that the King was a man of great parts, 

© and great underſtanding, but that he was ſo great a 
« diſlembler, and ſo falſe a man, that he was not to be 

« truſted. And thereupon repeated many particulars, 

« whilſt he was in the army; that bis. Majeſty wiſhed 
that ſuch and ſuch things might be done, which, be- 

© ing done to gratify him, he was diſpleaſed, and com- 

© plained of it: that, whilſt he profeſſed, with all ſo- 

© lemnity, that he referred himſelf wholly to the parlia- 
ment, and depended only upon their wiſdom and coun- 
ſels, for the ſettlement and compoſing the diſtractions 

© of the kingdom, he had, at the ſame time, ſecret 

< treaties with the Scottiſß commiſſioners, how he might 

© embroil the nation in a new war, and deftroy the 
(3) vol. v. © parliament (5).” Such was the light in which Charles 
7. 91. probably appeared to Cromwell, who pierced through 
every maſk, while his own was generally impenetrable 

to thoſe who were moſt converſant with him. There 
3s an anecdote related concerning the infincerity of the 
King to the lieutenant-general, which, if true, will ea- 
ſily account for every thing done to the former by the 
latter. In a letter to his Queen, without whoſe 
knowledge and conſent he ſeldom cared to do any thing, 
he is ſaid to have acquainted her, That, though he 
© aſſented to the army's propoſals, yet, if by ſo doing 
dhe could procure peace, it would be eaſier then to 


© take off Cromwell, than now he was the head that 


governed the army.“ This is ſaid to have come to his 
knowledge, and determined him never more to truſt 
(c) Life of the King (c). For the truth of this I will not vouch, 


| Oliver though it is agreeable to the whole of his Majelty's 


Cromwell, 


p. 69. vo. After this, can we wonder that Cromwell 


character. 


Lond, 1724. might think himſelf at liberty to practiſe Charles's arts 
on himſeif? or rather, are we not to admire at thoſe 
who'reflect on Cromwell for endeavouring to induce the 


King to remove by ſtealth from Hampton- court 0 
is 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 57 
half of the King, and purged the houſe of 


Commons, 1 


his life he was informed was tn danger) and go into the 
Iſle of Might, as into a ſafe priſon (if that in fact was 

his intention) where he might be ready at hand to be 
diſpoſed of as beſt ſuited the inclinations or conveniency 

of the ruling party of the army? What man almo 

would not have done the ſame ? However, as to the 

jetter written by Cromwell to colonel Halley, on which 

ſo much ſtreſs is laid by Lord Ho/les (d), and the writ- (d) Me- 
ers of the Biographia Britannica, if we may believe wolte, Ps 
Charles himſelf, it was not the occaſion” of his flight ©” 
from Hampton-court, In a letter written by him from | 
thence, dated November 11, 1647, and left for colonel _ Fe 
I palley, he writes as follows: I have been ſo civilly W v2 © * 
* uſed by you and major Huntington, that I cannot but „ /, 

« by this parting farewell acknowledge it under my 4 


teſie, by your protecting of my houſehold ſtuff and : 
moveables of all ſorts, e leave behind me in fot 
this houſe, that they be neither ſpoiled nor imbezeled. 

o being confident you*'wiſh my preſervation and 
reſtitution, 1 reſt your friend, Charles. I aſſure you 

© it Was not the letter you ſperued me yeſterday that made 

me take this reſolution, nor any advertiſement of that 
kind: but, I confeſs, I am loath to be made a cloſe 

* priſoner, under pretence of ſecuring my life (e).“ 80 (% King 
that Lord Glarendon has only committed one of his uſual Charles s 
miſtakes, when he ſays, * That his Majeſty did really Wg. 

© believe their malice ſ the levellers] was at the height, 
and that they did deſign his murder (7). — That J) vol. v. 
Cromwell wrote to Whalley is certain, and halley de-. 
clares, That the letter, intimating ſome murtherous 
deſign, or, at leaſt, ſome fear of it, againſt his Ma- 


F 


received this letter, adds he, I was much aſtoniſhed, 
abhorring that ſuch a thing ſhould be done, or fo much 
as thought of, by any that bear the name of chriſtians. 
When J had ſhewn the letter to his Majeſty, I told 
3 | N 1 c him, 


* 


le 
hand, as alſo to defire the continuance of your cour- 4. 7 4 aged | 
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commons, after it had voted his Majeſty's 
conceſſions 


© him, I was ſent to ſafeguard, and not to murther him. 


I wiſht him to be confident no ſuch thing ſhould be 


(e) Peck's 


eſiderata 


curioſa, lib. 


ix. p. 44. 


« done. I would firſt die at his foot in his defence; 
© and I therefore ſhewed it him, that he might be aſ- 
© ſured, though menacing ſpeeches came frequently to 
* his eare, our general officers abhorred ſo bloody and 
© villanous a fact (g). Milton's vindication of Crom- 
tuell, againſt the charge of perſuading the King to with- 
draw into the Iſle of Vigbt, muſt not be here omitted. 
— LAlterum eſt crimen perſuaſiſſe regi Cromuellum, ut 
« in inſulam Vectim clanculum ſe ſubduceret. Conſtat 
regem Carolum rem ſuam multis alias tebus; ter fuga 
c perdidifle ; primùm cum Londino Eboracum fugit, de- 
£ inde cum ad Scotos in Anglia conductitios, poſtremò cum 
cad inſulam Vectim. At hujus poſtremæ ſuaſor erat 
© Cromuellus. Optime ; ſed tamen ego regios illos pri- 
© mim miror, qui Carolum toties affirmare non dubi- 
© tant fuiſſe prudentiſſimum, & eundem ſimul vix un- 
quam ſuz ſpontis; five apud amicos five inimicos, 
© in aula vel in caſtris, in aliena fere poteſtate ſemper 
© fuiſle ; nunc uxoris, nunc epiſcoporum, nunc purpu- 
© ratorum, nunc militum, denique hoſtium : pejora 
* plerumque conſilia, & pejorum ferme fequutum z Ca- 
© rolo perſuadetur, Carolo imponitur, Carols illuditut 
© metus incutitur, ſpes vana oſtenditur, velut prada om- 
© nium communis, tam amicorum quam hoſtium, agitur 
« & fertur Carolus. Aut hæc e ſcriptis ſuis tollant, aut 
« ſagacitatem Carol: prædicare deſiſtant: Fateor dein- 
de, quamvis prudentia atque conſilio præſtare pul- 
* crum fit tamen ubi reſpublica factionibus laborat, 
© ſuis incommodts haud carere; & conſultiſſimum quem- 
« que eo magis obnoxium calumniis utriuſque partis 


© reddere: hoc ſæpe Cromuello obfuit : hinc Preſbyte- 


* riani, inde hoſtes quicquid in ſe durius fieri putant 
non id communi ſenatus conſilio, ſed Cromuelle ſoli 
« imputant; immo f quid per imprudentiam ipſi male 
gerunt, id dolis & fraudibus Cromuelli aſſignare non 

« erubeſcunt ; 
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erubeſcunt; culpa omnis in eum derivatur, omnis in 


eum faba cuditur. Et tamen certiſſimum eſt fugam ad 
Vectim regis Caroli abſenti tum aliquot millibus paſ- 


uum Cromuello, tam novum accidiſſe & inopinatum, 


quàm cuilibet ex ſenatu tum in urbe verſanti, quem 
ut de re inopinatiſſima ſibi recens allata per literas cer- 
tiorem fecit. Res autem ita ſe habuit; exercitus 


univerſi vocibus rex territus, qui eum nullis officiis 


ſuis aut pollicitis factum meliorem, ad ſupplicium poſ- 


cere jam tunc; cæperat, ſtatuit cum duobus tantum- 


modo conſeiis nocturna fuga ſibi conſulere: verùm 
fugiendi certior, quam quo fugeret, per comitum ſuo- 
rum vel imperitiam vel timiditatem, inops conſilii 
quo ſe reciperet, Hamunds Vectis inſulæ præſidi ſe 
ultro dedidit; ea ſpe, facilem ſibi ex ea inſula, para- 
to jam navigio, tranſitum in Galliam aut in Belgium 
fore. Hac ego de fuga regis in Vectim ex iis comperi 
quibus rem totam pernoſcendi quam proxima facultas 
erat (h).” i. e. Another crime is, that Cromwell per- 
ſuaded the King to withdraw himſelf privately to the 
Ile of Wigbt. Now 'tis plain King Charles ruined his 
own affair otherwiſe in many. things, and no leſs 
than three times by flight: as, firſt, when he fled 
from London to York; afterwards, when he ran to the 
hireling Scots in England; and, laſt of all to the Iſle 
of Wight, But Cromwell was the perſuader of this 
laſt light! Good indeed ! But I firſt admire thoſe 
royaliſts, who never ſtick to affirm ſo often, that 
Charles was one of the moſt prudent perſons living, 
and ſtill, that the ſame man was hardly ever at his 


(b) Proſe 
Works, 
Vol, ii. F 


P+ 396. 


own diſpoſal : that, whether with his enemies or his 


friends, in the court or in the camp, he was almoſt 
always in the power of another; now of his wife, 
then of the biſhops ; now of the peers, then of the 
ſoldiery ; and laſt of his enemies: that, for the moſt 
part, he followed the worſer counſels ; and, almoft 
always, of the worſer men. Charles is perſuaded ; 
Charles is impoſed on; Charles is deceived; fear is im- 
preſſed on him; vain hope is ſet before him; Charles 
is carried and hurried about, as if he was the com- 
mon prey of all, both friends and enemies. But let 

| N 2 | | * them 


/ 
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them either blot theſe things out of their wit: 
ings, or elſe give over trumpeting up the ſagacity of 
Charles. Next, I confeſs, though it be honour- 
able to excel in prudence and counſel, yet that, 
where a commonwealth labours under factions, this 
doth not always want its inconveniencies z but ren- 
ders any, even the moſt prudent, ſo much the more 
obnoxious to the calumnies of each party. This of- 
ten was the caſe of Cromwell, On the one fide, the 
Preſbyterians; on the other, the enemy [Royaliſt] 
whatever hardſhips they are loaded with, impute it. 
222 all, not to the common advice of parliament, but 
of Cromwell only. Nay, if themſelves imprudently 
act any thing amiſs, do not bluſh to lay it wholly to 
the deceits and frauds of Cromwell! All the fault is 
thrown upon him; all the black is ſtuck upon his 
coat. And yet it is moſt certain, that the flight of 
King Charles to the iſle of J/ight fell out as new and 
unexpeAedly to Cromwell (who was then ſome miles 
off) as it was ſurpriſing to any of the parliament, at 
, © that time reſiding in London, whom he made acquaint- 
ed with it by letter, as of a moſt unlooked-for acci- 
« dent, the news whereof was juſt then brought him. 
Nov the matter happened thus: the King (affrighted 
by the menaces of the whole army, who, finding him 
nothing amended, either by their good offices or pro- 
© miſes for him, had now begun to require he ſhould 
© be brought to puniſhment) determined, with only two 
© attendants, to provide for his own ſafety by a noctur- 
© nal flight; but ſurer of flying, than whither.he ſhould 
3 * CA 4 fly, either by the unſkilfulneſs or timidity of his com- 
© panions ; and, not knowing where to betake himſelf, 
2 , «© he, at laſt, voluntarily threw himſelf into the hands 
/ : 3 of Hammond, governor of the Iſle of Might; with 
lere this hope, that he might find an eaſy paſſage out of 
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Ad 
| 2 that iſland, a ſmall veſſel being provided privately 
/ © for the purpoſe, either into France or Holland. And 


E5 el theſe matters, touching the King's flight into the Ile of 
* WMigbt, Ilearnt of them, who had as great advantage 
FF! [ont Ore © as may be for knowing the truth. — This feems very 
ſtrong in Cromwel!'s behalf. But, had he wrote the 


t. D tanv- bu) letter 
Of Spore , | 
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conceſſions a ſufficient ground (ERH) to pro- 
* ceed 


letter to Malloy, with the deſign ſuggeſted, of which 
there is no proof, where would have been the harm af 
it, as I before ſaid, or who would not have thought 
himſelf at liberty to have acted a like part with a man 
of ſuch a character and ſuch views? The ſtateſman, 
perhaps, would not eaſily be found; or, if ſuch an one 
there were, his underſtanding would not be greatly ad- 
mired by men of the ſame profeſſion. | | 
(EE) He defeated the Welch and Scots, and purged - 

the hauſe of commons, &c.] Charles having thrown him- 
ſelf into the hands of Hammond, governor of the Iſle 
of Wight, was treated by him with great civility and 
reſpet. And the parliament, who had been much 
alarmed at his Majeſty's eſcape, being informed of, the. 
place of his abode, determined to ſend commiſſioners 
to the Iſle of Migbt, in order to treat with him con- 
cerning peace, ſo neceſſary to himſelf and the kingdom. 
But, on the King's refuſal to agree to the preliminary 
propoſitions, they immediately determined to make no 
more addreſſes to him, but to proceed to the ſettlement 
of the nation without him. Their reaſons they ſub- 
mitted to the public, in a declaration which was printed 
and diſperſed in every corner. This declaration, and 
the votes on which it was founded, very juſtly alarmed 
the fears of Charles and his friends. They wrote, they 
petitioned, they were tumultuous at the door of the. 
houſe of commons, and, at length, had recourſe to. 
arms in his favour. But none of theſe things, for the 
preſent, ſucceeded. The inſurrection under the lords 


the ſecond civil war, in which the raſhneſs and impru- 


/ 
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ceed upon for the ſettlement of the peace 
: of 


dence of the one ſide was as remarkable, as the valour 
and good conduct of the other. All this great vic- 
© tory,' ſays Clarendon, was got by Cromwell, with an 
1 * army amounting to a third part of the Scots in num- 
* ber, if they had been all together; and it was not di- 
| * miniſhed half an hundred in obtaining this victory, 
after the 28 0 forces under Langdale had been de- 
| (i) Vol. v. © feated (i).“ This was the battle of Preflon, fought 
res., Aug 17, 1648, The Scots army were * twelve 
. . e * thouſand foot, well armed, and five thouſand horſe. 
b . " AM © Lanzdale had two thouſand five hundred foot, and 
one thouſand five hundred horſe ; in all twenty-one 

asf © thouſand ; and in the parliament's army, in all, about 
eight thouſand fix hundred : and, of the enemy, about 
two thouſand were ſlain, and about nine thouſand 
Ges ker a * prifoners taken, beſides what were lurking in hedges 
| and private places, which the country people daily 
| 70 2 brought in or deſtroyed (/).“ For this victory a ſo- 
| eres lemn thankſgiving was ordered throughout the king- 
(*) Journal dom, on the ſeventh of September following (*). After 
| 3 the houſe this Cromwell marched forward for Scotland, in order 
mons, Aug, effectually to ſuppreſs the Hamiltonian party. In his 
| 23, 4648. march his diſcipline was very exact, and his order fo 
= „ een that no ground of complaint was given to the 
17 We inhabitants. At length he arrived at Edinburgh, * where 
| here he was received with great ceremony, _— 
| \ that none, who had been in action in the late wicked 
a He dl Kerri, Oengsgement and invaſion, might, henceforward, be 
. 1 in ond employed in any public place of truſt ; to which the 
| committee of eſtates there gave a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
Sheng — He had alſo viſits and conferences with . 
ron « ffom the kirk, and from the provoſt and magiſtrates 

| ; mAh Edinburgh, and a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers at his 
' 4 > Gone 6 lodging. At the time of his being at Edinburgh ſe- 
* © veral other demands were made by him to the com- 

* 5 mittee of eſtates, who gave him very fair anſwer, 
2 4r4) * and he reſerved liberty for the parliament of England 
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of the kingdom. This was uſually called 


Pride's 


© to make ſuch farther demands as they ſhould think 
5 requiſite, The charges of CromwelPs entertainment, 
© and of all his company, during the time of their being 
at Edinburgh, were defrayed by the lord provoſt of 
© the city, by order of the committee of eſtates ; and 
* Cromwell, Haſelrigge, and the reſt of their company, 
were entertained by general Leven, the lord p 1: 4 
and many other lords, at a ſumptuous banquet in the 
© caſtle. At their going away, the caſtle ſaluted them, 
with many great guns, and vollies of ſmall ſhot, and 
« 


183 


divers lords convoyed them out of the city (4).'—— (4) Whit- 
Whilſt Oliver was in Scotland, the parliament, fearing lock, p.343. 


the army, who had ſo frequently been troubleſome to 
them, and likewiſe the adherents of the King, who 
had riſen ſo lately in his favour, and willing, if poſſible, 
to procure peace to the kingdom, revoked the votes of 
no more addreſſes, opened a treaty with his Majeſty in 
the Ifle of Fight, and were about to have brought 
matters to a concluſion, But the ſoldiery, dreading the 
conſequences of a peace with reſpect to themſelves, 
ſeized the King at Newport, conducted him under guard 
to Hur/i-caftle, preſented a remonſtrance to the houſe of 
commons againſt any further treaty, and inſiſted on 
bringing him and his adherents to juſtice. The houſe 
was now alarmed they voted that the ſeizure of the 
King was without their knowledge or conſent, and that 
his conceſſions to the propoſitions upon the treaty were 
a ſufficient ground to proceed upon for the ſettlement 
of the kingdom. Whereupon the army marched up 


to London, ſeized and impriſoned a good number of the 


members, and hindered very many more from going 
into the houſe; 3 it came to paſs, that every 
thing was carried according to their own determina- 
tions. This excluſion and force on the houſe was on 
the ſixth of December, one thouſand ſix hundred and 
forty- eight. On the next day, at the requeſt of an 
eminent man in the army, the following petition was 

: 4 | printed. 
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Pride's purge, from the officer employed to 


ſeize 


printed. I give it as a curioſity to the reader, who 


may conſider it as valuable, on account of the matter 


and the manner; however, as it has eſcaped the notice 


of other writers, it will have the merit of novelty 
here. 8 


« To the right honourable THOMAS Lord FAIRPAX, 


* our faithful general, 


The humble petition of all the officers and foldiers 


of the regiment commanded by colonel Thomgs 
Pride, 


Humbly ſheweth, | 
W HE RE As it hath pleaſed the Lord of Hoſts 


(who was called upon to decide the controverſy 

of this nation) to write his name upon your ſword 
in very legible. characters, as appears upon record 
twice, viz. in the year —45, where we had 114 vie- 
tories, and now this laſt ſummer above 30, even to 
our aſtoniſhment, who were uſed by you in that ſer- 
vice, that thoſe proud billows in Hales, England and 
Scotland, have been bounded and calmed, in n leſs than 


and conflictings with many deaths (to ſay no more, 
leſt we be counted boaſters) we thought when the 
north and the ſouth wind had thus blown upon the 
garden, that the ſpices would have flown out : behold 
we have our ſorrous repeated, and our fears increaſ- 
ed, 8 our. wounds even to bleed afreſh. For, 
1. We find many good and juſt petitions from city, 
country and army, pot only unanſwered, laid by, and 
flighted, but alſo things contrary to their honeſt de- 
fires practiſed , Which appears firſt, by treating with, a 
conquered enemy, contrary to the vote of non-addreſ- 
t 4s againſt which this * is engaged by life 97 
f death; 
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ſeize and ſecure the members. High com- 
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| plaints 


death; yea, and to make the treaty the fruits of our 
victories over the Scots, reſolving to beg mercy of him, 
the very hour that army of his was begging mercy of 
us. Secondly, not only treating, but falling from 
their reſolved propoſitions, eſpecially. in that of delin- 
ns from 37 not to be ſpared to 7, and thoſe nei- 
t 


er conſiderable, nor attainable, mocking the people 


in their covenant, which is to bring theſe to condign 
6 and as if that were not enough, to abate 
o much in compoſitions of the reſt, (as if ſuch a 
compliance was intended) as we ſhould change con- 
ditions with the enemy, and fight and conquer ogur- 
ſelves into ſlavery. Thirdly, to add more load to the 
grieved petitioners, their beſt friends, and gratify the 
worſt of enemies, 14 days more is granted, tendering 
a complyance upon any terms ; yea, though by agree- 
ment he hath taken upon him the blood of the three Ring- 
doms : and to leave us hopeleſs of any good by him, 
he abets his ſon in that pyracy, and Ormond in that re- 
newed conſpiracy againſt that little proteſtant blood 
e, in Ireland. Nor can we but be thought- 
ful why ſome notice might not have been given to 
your excellency and army, concerning a treaty, ſince 
our truſtees have ſo often acknowledged God to have 
ſent them preſervation by this hand, but we only point 
at that. We take leave to tell your excellency what 
you hear-of daily to your intollerable grief, the army 
muſt be made again the burthenſome ſtone to the peo- 
ple (which is no new deſign) by their non-payment, 
and even then (if ever) it had ſweat blood for their 


ſafety, by whom thus unworthily neglected we muſt 


profeſs not an ingenious ſoldier of the meaneſt rank, 
but doth bluſh to, receiye his unpayed-for entertain- 
ment; and the rather, 1. Becauſe unexpectedly re- 
turns to it. 2. Becauſe the country pays their taxes. 


3. Becauſe bad men are -enriched by it. 4. Becauſe 


ſhame and contempt will be the ſoldiers portion. 5. 
- © Becauſe 
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plaints were made of this action, as inſolent, 


unjuſt, 


Becauſe it ill ſows ſeed of new broils where people 
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are thus abuſed, Sir, we have much to complain of, 
but of nothing more than that the main ends of theſe 
wars, crowned with mercy even to miracle, are not 
reaped, the fox ſtealing that from us by ſubtilty, 
which the lyon could not tear by cruelty. Where, 
fore in our own names, and the names of the betrayed 
abuſed people of England, we humbly beſeech your 
excellencies aſſiſtance of us, and concurrence with us, 
in theſe enſuing requeſts and groans of our ſouls, which 
may not long be denied us, leſt we faint or ſtruggle as 
we can, for the life of good men and a good cauſe. 

I. That juſtice may ſuddenly and equally be diſpenſed 
according to the delires of our honoured friends in Lon- 
don, Leice/lerſhire, and others, manifeſted by their ſe- 
veral petitions, and the parliament's declaration con- 
cerning the King's evils aſlerted; or bewailed and re- 


pented. 


II. That your army be inſtantly reckoned withall, 
and paid, and ſo dealt with for the future (if they muſt 
be uſed) that every regiment may know their own 
county, and there receive their pay immediately, with- 
out any other treaſurers or ways of trouble, that ſo 
the people themſelves may ſee what they have for their 
money. In this we are impatient, or fo pe 
affected, that we gaſpe for help. This regiment hat 
had but one month's pay ſince May, having marched 
1200 miles this ſummer, | | 
III. That the people may know in print, with all 
ſpeed, which way all public monies are diſpoſed of in 
all counties and places, and that of all kinds; which 
may be done, if every collector and receiver of money 
be forthwith enjoined to print their receipts and diſ- 
burſements ; for if the ſoldiers be not paid, the pecple 
aſk what's become of the revenue, compoſitious, ſe- 
queſtrations, exciſe, lands, Sc. ; | 
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unjuſt, tyrannical, and ſubverſive of the free- 


dom 


© IV. That we may have a juſt and righteous governs 
ment ſettled in this nation, advancing godlineſs, we 
abhorring anarchy, confuſion, and levelling men's 
eſtates, ſo often charged upon us: for which ends we 
deſire theſe two things, in purſuance of which (by help 
from heaven) we reſolve to venture our all, Firſt, that 
the grand and capital enemies may, without delay, 
be brought to juſtice, which is the main root of our 
miſery, we finding all other ways attempted altoge- 
ther invalid to carry on this work of common ſafety, 
Secondly, for the diſpatch of juſtice upon all delin- 
quents, for the rectifying all crooked things among 
us, and for the good of us and the generations to come, 
we humbly conceive our laſt and ſureſt way will be 
for your excellency and the army to make a ſpeedy 
offer to the commons houſe in your name and the ar- 
mies, and in behalf of all England, that ſuch of them 
as have been faithful to the kingdoms intereſt, declare 
with you and the nation; and that the contrary mind- 
ed, falſe, royal, and neutral party may know, that 
our enemies muſt not be our rulers, we profeſſing that 


good men, rather than good laws, muſt ſave us, though 
we disjoin them not. And to this laſt work we hum- 


bly incite your excellency, the army, and all true Eng- 


liſh hearts; without which we ſhall not forbear any 
means the Lord ſhall direct us to, whereby we may 


free ourſelves, from the guilt of enſlaving the kingdom, 
to one, or more; and if any ſhall object, we put 
violence upon authority, we hereby proclaim to the 


world, that neither your excellency nor ourſelves have 


received commiſſions from the parliament as now 
conſtituted, the ſwaying part thereof, (as lately in 
Scotland) brought over to the King's deſigns: but from 
that good party in it, who ſtruggled through many 


hazards, to model this army for the kingdom's ſafety. | 


Nor are we to attend forms and cuſtoms in this ex- 


tremity; we can as willingly ſet down as march, 75 
wb. 
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dom of the parliament. Others, on the 
| contrary, 


© fer as act, would but the godly party in the kingdom 
« call us thereunto, and think themſelyes preſerved by 
© it. But the people call to us for theſe things, and we 
© to your excellency, your known worth inviting us 
© hereunto: in proſecution of which, as an unparalleled 
© inſtrument, we ſhall live or dye with your excellency, 
© having ſolemnly promiſed, in anſwer to the wonders 
© God hath wrought amongſt us, to attempt and attend 
© theſe two laſt expedients through all hazards. . We 
cannot ſo undervalue our God, and the rich experience 
© we have had in behalf of this nation, as to ſee them 
< lie-(like //athar} under theſe finful burdens, our colds, 
© heats, nakedneſs, want, hunger, hardſhips, difficulties, 
© dangers, cares, fears, out of which our bleſſed and 
© ever to be praiſed God hath brought us, ſuggeſting 
© theſe things unto us, for that flock of ſlaughter in this 
kingdom. Sir, we can dye, but not endyre to ſee 
our mother England dye before us (J. From this 
addreſs is eaſily to be collected the ſpirit of the army, 
the principles on which it acted, the authority it aſſum- 
ed, and the hazard of conteſting with it. It appears to 
have looked on itſelf as an independant body, capable 
of adviſing, ditrecting and giving the law to the ſenate 


and people of England. This was the effect of the ſelf- 


denying ordinance, which was foreſeen by many, and 
now felt by all. What was alledged in defence of theſe 


proceedings of the army, will be found in the follow- 


ing note. I cannot but obſerve here to the reader, the 


ſpirit of the Erg/; royaliſts at this time. The Scots - 


bad raiſed an army in aid of the King, the parliament 


was garbelled for treating of a peace with him was 


not this meritorious in the eye of a cavalier? Far from 
it—at this very time, both Scots and parliament were 
treated with the ytmoſt virulence and contempt by thoſe 
very perſons, for whoſe maſter they had ſubjected them- 
ſelves to the greateſt inconveniencies. Speaking of the 
army under Hamilton, and its defeat, a writer of this 

| time 
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OLIVER CROMWBLL. 18g 
contrary, have attempted to vindicate it, arid . 
| apo- 


time has the following expreſſſons. It was never yet 

< known that the blue bonnet would enter lifts upon 

the gilded promiſes of a public faith, or the huxters 

cold hopes of beſt be truſt. And when all this is done, 

be confident, their hands will be more ready to re- 

ceive it, than their hearts to earn it. It has ever been 
obſerved of the peaſantry of that nation, that they 

could feed better than fight. Plundering was their 

only maſter-piece : which they could finger with ſuch 
dexterity, as if they had been nurſed and bred up in 

that trade from their infancy.” Andagain—“ What 

elſe could be expected by Calidon, being by chronolo- 

giſts rendered to be the emblem of diſloyalty; a ſtran- 

ger to equity; an harbour for injury; the magazine 

of iniquity z/ the counterfeit of amity (n). With () The 
reſpect to the members of parliament excluded by the 1% Sacri- 


army, they were treated in the like ſcurrilous manner by 8 


r 0 


the ſame party in the following verſes. Lives and 
| - Deaths of 

Farewell ye race of Judas that betray'd 22 1 
The King your royal maſter; and have lay'd Sir George 
Such burthens on our ſhoulders, God on high — p. 27, 
Grant you a dire and bloody tragedie. n 
© You were the champions of a wicked cauſe; 

© You have unthron'd your ſovereigne; and the laws #2 


© By you ate quite ſubverted ; you have rent 
© In pieces a moſt bleſſed government. 
© Now let their juſt and woful cries and tears 
Whom you made widowes pierce th'Almighties ears; 
And let thoſe orphans, who by your expreſſe 
Have loſt their fathers, and are fatherleſſe; 
Roare loud for deadly vengeance, and God grant 
As they, your wives and children may know want. 
We'll to your graves your herſes laughing bring, 
< .Inſtead of dirges we will carolls ſing: 
© In joyful ſtrains we'll pen your elegies, 
And chronicle your ſtinking memories. 
| Sayings 
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apologize for Cromwell, the author and abet- 
45 ; . wor 


c Saying, here lies, (and no man doth lament) 


00 2 The rotten members of a parliament (2). 
rius Prag ; - 
maticus, 


Dec. 19, Lord Clarendon's treatment of theſe gentlemen, as 
1643, well as the Scottifþ nation, is not much more decent (o). 
9 Lp Milton therefore ſeems to have had reaſon for cau- 


and 240, tioning them, To beware an old and perfect enemy, 

© who though he hope by ſowing diſcord to make them 

his inſtruments, yet cannot forbear a minute the open 

* threatning of his deſperate revenge upon them, when 

(2) Tenure © they have ſerved his purpoſes (p). A caution, how- 

2 T ever reaſonable, yet neglected by thoſe concerned, till 

trates, in his their old and perfect enemy had opportunity of ſati- 

Works, vol. ating the deſperate revenge he had threatened, - But to 

i. p. 357+ proceed, in all this affair of the excluſion of the mem- 

bers, Cromtuell's name appears not. Nay Mr. Ludlow 

tells us, © that lieutenant-general Cromwell the night 

© aſter. the interruption of the houſe arrived from Scot- 

© land and lay at //hitchall, where, and at other places, 

© he declared he had not been acquainted with this de- 

t ſign; yet ſince it was done, he was glad of it, and 

(7) vol. i. would endeavour to maintain it (2). Others ſay, it 

(5 See F1,. was done by Cremivell's command (r).“ However 

gellom, p. this be, we need not doubt but Vreton, and the other 

66, chief officers concerned, were fully ſatisfied they had 

Cromwell's approbation. They would not have taken 

ſuch a ſtep without it. For though Fairfax was eaſy 

and manageable, Cremwell was very different, nor would 

he have failed ſhewing his reſentment againſt thoſe who 

ſhould have-preſumed to have ated oppoſite to his will. 

His declarations on this head are not, I think, much to 

be regarded. Politicians have a language of their own, 

They abound with quirks, ſubtleties and diſtinctions; 

they explain away and interpret as they imagine will beſt 

ſuit their circumſtances and conveniences. To all-this, 

if we add Cromuel!'s known diſſimulation, we ſhall ſee 

little cauſe to rely much on them. I will cloſe this ny 
; | | wit 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 191 
tor of it. Their reaſons will be found be- 


low (FTF). What followed is well known 
| Suffice 


with obſerving that the houſe of commons having no- 
tice of the ſeizing of their members, with great ſeeming 
earneſtneſs applied to the general for their releaſe, and 
declared it to be their poſitive pleafure that they be 
forthwith diſcharged ; but no anſwer ſatisfactory being 
returned, they were forced to ſubmit, perhaps not un- 
willingly, to the loſs of them, Ibis was on the feventh 
of December, when it was © Reſolved to give hearty 
thanks to Cromwell for very great and eminently faith- 
ful ſervices performed by bim to this parliament and 
kingdom, both in this kingdom and the kingdom of 
Scotland, and Mr. Speaker did accordingly give him 
© the very hearty thanks of this houſe (3). (s) Joutnal, 
(FF) The reaſons for purging the houſe of commons, and 
the apology for Cromwell on thut head, are here to be given.] 
On the 11th of December the ſecluded and ſecured mem- 
bers publiſhed a printed paper, intituled, A ſolemne 
« proteſtation of the impriſoned and ſecluded members of 
* the commons houſe: againſt the horrid force and vio- 
* lence of the officers and ſoldiers of the army, on Med- 
* neſday and Thurſday laſt, the 6th and 7th of December, 
1648.“ In this proteſtation, They folemaly proteſt 
and declare to the whole kingdom, that this execrable 
force and open violence upon their perſons, and the 
whole houſe of commons, by the officers and army 
under their command, in marching up againſt their 
command, and placing ſtrong armed guards of horſe 
and foot upon them, without and againſt their order, 
was the higheſt and moſt deteſtable fo:ce and breach. 
of priviledge and freedom ever offered to any parlia- 
ment of England; and that all acts, ordinances, votes 
and proceedings of the ſaid houſe made fince the 6th 
of December aforeſaid, or hereafter to be mide durin 
their reſtraint and forcible ſecluſion from the houſe, 
and the continuance of the armies force upon it, were 
no way obligatory, but void and null to all intents and 
« purpoſes. 
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THE LIFE OF 


Suffice it therefore to ſay, that the votes of no 


more 


purpoſes. And that all contrivers of, actors in, and 
aſſiſtants to this unparalleled force and treaſonable 
armed violence, were open enemies to, and profeſſed 
ſubverters of the priviledges, rights and freedom of 
parliament, and diſturbers of the peace and ſettlement 
of the kingdom; and ought to be proceeded againſt 
as ſuch: and that all members of parliament and com- 
moners of England, by their ſolemn covenant and duty, 
under pain of deepeſt perjury and eternal infamy, were 
obliged unanimouſly: to oppoſe and endeavour to their 
utmoſt power to bring them to exemplary and con- 
digne puniſhment for this tranſcendent offence, tend- 
ing to the diſſolution of the preſent, and ſubverſion 
of all future parliaments, and of the fundamental go- 
vernment and laws of the land (t).“ This bold pro- 


teſtation being complained of in the houſe of commons 


and the houſe of lords, produced a joint declaration 
from them, in which © They judged and declared the 
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30. 


to juſtify the excluſion. 


ſaid printed paper to be falſe, ſcandalous and ſeditious, 
and tending to deſtroy the viſible fundamental govern- 


ment of the kingdom: and therefore ordered and or- 


dained the ſaid printed paper to be ſuppreſſed ; and 
all perſons whatſoever that had had any hand in, or 
given conſent unto the contriving, framing, printing 
or publiſhing thereof, were adjudged uncapable to bear 
any office, or have any place of truſt or authority in 
the kingdom, or to fit as members of either houſe of 
parliament. And they farther ordered, that every 
member of either houſe that were then abſent; upon 


his firſt coming to fit in that houſe whereof he was a 


member, for the manifeſtation of his innocency, ſhould 
diſavow and diſclaim his having any hand in, or giv- 
ing conſent unto the contriving, framing, printing or 
publiſhing of the ſaid paper, or the matter therein 
contained (4).'-—Here are no reaſons we ſee given 
We muſt ſeek them .elſ{e- 


where then, that is, in the writings of the advocates for 


the 


J 
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more addreſſes were re-aſſumed; the tranſ- 


actions 


the army, and the admirers of the change which ſoon 
after happened. Beſides thoſe which may be collected 
from the petition in the foregoing note, the following 
have been offered to the public. 25 


1. Mr. Ludlow writes that Some of our commiſ- 


ſioners who had been with the King [at Newport] 
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pleaded in the houſe for a concurrence with him, as 


if they had been employed. by- him ; though others 
with more ingenuity acknowledged that they would 
not adviſe an agreement upon thoſe terms, were it not 
to prevent a greater evil that was like to enſue upon 
the refuſal of them. But Sir Henry Vane ſo truly 
{tated the matter of fact relating to the treaty, and ſo 


evidently diſcovered the deſign and deceit of the King's 
« anſwer, that he made it clear to us, that by it the juſ- 


tice of our cauſe was not aſſerted, nor our rights ſe- 
cured for the future; concluding that if they ſhould 
accept of theſe terms without the concurrence of the 
army, it would prove but a feather in their caps: 


© notwithſtanding which, the corrupt party in the houſe 


having bargained for their own and the nation's liberty, 
reſolved to break through all hazards and inconveni- 
encies to make good their contract, and after twenty- 
four hours debate, reſolved by the plurality of votes, 
that the King's conceſſions were ground for a future 
ſettlement. At which ſome ot us Expreſſing our diſ- 


ſatisfaction, deſired that our proteffation might be en- 


tered ; but that being denied, as againſt the orders of 
the houſe, I contented myſelf to declare publicly, 
that being convinced that they had deſerted the com- 


mon cauſe and intereſt of the nafion, I could no lon- 


ger join with' them z the reſt of thoſe who diſſented 
alſo, exprefling themſelves much to the fame purpoſe. 
The day following, ſome of the principal officers of 


3 4% 


the army came to London, with expeRation that things 


would be brought to this iſſue; and conſulting with 


ſome members of n and others, it was con- 


* cluded, 
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actions of the parliament with the King in 
the 


© cluded, after a full and free debate, that the meaſures 
< taken by the parliament were contrary to the truſt re- 
« poſed in them, and tending to contract the guilt of the 
© blood that had been ſhed upon themſelves and the 
© nation : that it was therefore the duty of the army to 
© endeavour to put a ſtop to ſuch proceedings; having 
engaged in the war, not ſimply as mercenaries, but 
© out of judgment and conſcience, being convinced that 
© the cauſe in which they were engaged was juſt, and 

© that the good of the people was involved in it (x). 
2. In anſwer to the illegality of the act, and the in- 
competency of the actors, who aſſumed a juriſdiction to 
which they had no right, even from thoſe for whoſe 
good and benefit they pretended to have done this: in 
anſwer to theſe and the like objections it was faid, 
< That it was lawful for any man, even by violence, to 
« wreſt a ſword out of the hand of a mad-man, though 
© it be never ſo legally his from whom it is wreſted ;— 
That there is no client that hath entertained a lawyer, 
or advocate to plead his cauſe, but upon diſcovery, 
yea or jealouſy, of prevarication, or falſe-heartednels 
© to him in his cauſe, may lawfully diſcharge him, his 
< entertainment notwithſtanding ;— That it was ridicu- 
© lous to pretend a want of call from the people, againſt 
© the lawfulneſs of ſuch an act, which was of that ſo- 
« vereigne neceſſity for their benefit and good, as the 
© actions of the army were; eſpecially at ſuch a time 
< when there was no poflibility of obtaining or receiv- 
. © ing a formal call from the people, without-running an 
< eminenthazard of lofing the opportunity for doing that 
excellent ſervice to them. Mens conſents unto all 
acts manifeſtly tending to their relief, are ſufficient]y 
* expreſſed in their wants and neceſſities. But the peo- 
< ple do not judge the proceedings of the army againk 
the parliament-men as tending to their relief or wel- 
© fare in any kind, but as contrary to both, nor do they 
give fo much as their ſubſequent conſents, a ye ah 
l E anſwer 
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the iſle of Vigbt condemned; the general 
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© —T anſwer that phyſicians called to the care and cure 

© of perſons under diſtempers, need not much ſtand 

« upon the conſents of ſuch patients, either ſubſequent, 

© or antecedent, about what they adminiſter unto them. 

© If the people be uncapable in themſelves, of the things 

© of their peace, it is an act of fo much the more good- 

© neſs and mercy in thoſe, who being fully capable of 

© them, will engage themſelves accordingly” to make 

© proviſion for them. It is a deed of charity and chriſti- 

© anity, to ſave the life of a lunatick or diſtracted per- 

© ſon, even againſt his will. Befides it is a ruled cafe 

« amongſt wiſe men, that if a people be depraved and 

© corrupt, ſo as to confer places of power and truſt upon 

© wicked and undeſerving men, they forfeit their power 

© in this behalf unto thoſe that are good, though but a 

few ()). Aguinas is referred to in the margin for this (/ 1,1, 
curious doctrine, which perhaps will not be well reliſh- Goodw.n's 
ed by moſt of my readers. But to go on—* That the iet and f 
« judgment or ſentence of the army upon theſe men, met , 12.— 
as meet to be diſpoſſeſſed of their parliamentary inte- 15. 4 
reſt, was not erroneous, but every way juſt, and ac- Lon l. 1648. 
cording to the truth, ſtands clear upon this ground: 

viz. That they were become renegadoes from their 

truſt, and acted by their counſels, debates, votes, and 
intereſt, in a diametrical oppoſition to the peace and 

ſafety of the kingdom, and to publick good. 

Vea the tenour of their parliamentary actings before 

their removal from the houſe, in the known dialect of 
political prophecy, preſaged nothing but ruin and de- 
ſtruction to the liberties of the free-born ſubjects of 

the kingdom in general, and to the lives and eſtates of 

many thouſands in the kingdom, whom they ſtood 

bound in conſcience in a ſpecial manner to protect. 

For what could. that grand encouragement, which they 
adminiſtred hy their votes to a potent party of men 
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in the kingdom, who had ſo lately, and with ſo high 
an hand, acted hoſtility * the peace and liberties 
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196 THE LIFE OT 
was ordered to keep the King in ſafe cuſto- 
dy, 


© of the people, and againſt the lives of thoſe who ſtood | 
up to protect them, not having given the leaſt over- > 1 
© ture of any relenting in their old principles, but were 
© now through that extremity of pain which they lye 
© under, having been ſo often, and ſo deeply bitten, 
and ſtung by the fidelity and valour of the army, more 
< enraged in their ſpirits, than ever; what could I ſay, 
< ſuch encouragement, given by ſuch hands unto ſuch 
men, but portend, either a re-imbroyling of this al- 
© ready miſerably waſted nation, in wars and blood, or 
. © elſe the neceſſity of a patient and quiet ſubjection of 
© the nation to the iron yoke of perpetual tyranny and 
© bondage, together with the certain ruin of the lives 
© and eſtates of thoſe, who had ſhewed moſt faithful- 
© nels and courage in the defence of the parliament and 
© the kingdom's liberties, in oppoſing the King and his 
© party, if the army had not preventingly interpoſed as 
© they did? The by-paſt actions of men, eſpecially 
© ſuch, which they have for any conſiderable ſpace of 
© time inured themfelves unto, are prophetical of what 
© their future actions are like to be, if opportunity pa- 
© ralleleth, The civil law ſaith, that he that hath in- 
© jured one, hath threatned many: and by the rule of 
© proportion, he that hath injured many hath threatned 

2) John all (z).“ | | | fs 
Coco, 3. Arlen obſerves on this ſubjeR, that? Emlations 
* cc. < are incident among military men, and are, if they ex- 
. « ceed not, pardonable. But, adds he, ſome of the for- 
© mer. army, eminent enough for their own martial 
< deeds, and prevalent in the houſe of commons, touch- 
© ed with envy to be ſo far out-done by a new model 
« which they contemned, took advantage of Preſbyte- 
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rian and Independent names, and the virulence of 
ſome miniſters, to raiſe diſturbance. And the war 
being then ended, thought ſlightly to have diſcarded 
them, who had faithfully done the work, without 
© their due pay, and the reward of their Oy Vas 
flour. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL: 
dy, and take care that he go not away; and 
| finally, 


* Jour. But they who had the ſword yet in their hands, 
« diſdatning to be made the firſt objects of ingratitude, 


© and oppreſſion, after all that expence of their blood 


for juſtice and common liberty, ſeizing upon the King 
© their priſoner, whom nothing but their matchleſs 
« deeds had brought ſo low as to ſurrender up his per- 
* ſon: though he, to ſtir up new diſcord, choſe rather 
to give up himſelf a captive to his own countrymen 


* who had leſs won him (a).“ e en (a) Proſe 
This is taken from the conaclafles. In his * Pro Po- e e 
pulo Anglicano Defenſis, after ſpeaking in diſpraiſe of the WE 


treaty in the iſle of //ight, and of the members of the 


parliament who approved it, in terms of great ſeverity, 


he proceeds in the manner following: Quid illi interea 
qui integri tam peſtifera agitari conſilia videbant ? An 
* ideo deeſſe patriæ, ſaluti ſuorum non proſpicere debue- 


rant, eo quod iſtius mali, contagio in ipſorum ordi- 
© nem penetraverat ? At quis iſtos excluſit male ſanos ? 


«© KExercitus, inquis, Anglicanus,” id eſt, non externo- 
rum, ſed fortiſſimorum & fidiſſimorum civium; quo- 
rum tribuni plerique, Senatores ipſi erant, quos illi 
boni excluſi patria ipſa excludendos, & in Hiberniam 
procul ablegandos eſſe cenſuerant; dum Scoti interim 
dubia jam Fle quatuor Angliæ provincias ſuis finibus 
proximas magnis copiis inſidebant, firmiſſima earum 
regionum oppida præſidiis tenebant, regem ipſum in 
cuſtodia habebant : dum ipſi etiam factiones ſuorum 
atque tumultus, parlamento pluſquam minaces, & in 
urbe & in agris paſſim fovebant, qui tumultus paulò 
poſt in bellum non civile ſolùm, ſed & Scoticum illud 
erupere. Quòd ſiprivatis etiam conſiliis aut armis 
ſubvenire reipublicz laudatiſſimum ſempex fuit, non eſt 
certe cur exercitus reprehendi, poſſit, qui parliamenti 
authoritate ad urbem accerſitus imperata fecit, & regio- 
rum factionem atque tumultum ipſi curiæ ſæpiùs mi- 
nitantem facile compeſcuit. In id autem diſcrimen 
adducta res erat, ut aut nos ab illis, aut illos à nobis 
.. wg WO 55 opprimi 
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finally, it was reſolved to proceed capitally a, 


gainſthiminahigh court ofjuſticeto be erected 
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opprimi neceſſe eſſet. Stabant ab illis Londinenſium 
plerique inſtitores atque opifices, & miniſtrorum fac- 
tioſiſſimi quique ; A nobis exercitus magna fide, mo- 
deſtia, virtute cognitus. Per hos cum retinere liber- 
tatem rempub. ſalutem liceret, an hazc omnia per ig- 
naviam & ſtultitiam prodenda fuiſſe cenſes? Debellati 
regiarum partium duces arma quidam inviti, animum 
hoſtilem non depoſuerant: omnibus belli renovandi 
occaſionibus intenti ad urbem ſe receperant. Cum his, 
quamvis inimiciflimis, quamvis ſanguinem eorum avi- 
de ſitientibus, Preſpyteriani, poſtquam non permitti 
ſibi in omnes tam civilem quam eccleſiaſticam domi- 
nationem viderunt, clandeſtina conſilia, & prioribus 
tum dictis tum factis indignifſima conſociare cceperant : 
eõque acerbitatis proceſſere, ut mallent ſe regi denuo 
mancipare, quam fratres ſuos in partem illam liberta- 
tis, quam & ipſi ſuo ſub ſanguine acquiliverant, ad- 
mittere; mallent tyrannum tot civium crurore perfu- 
ſum, ira in ſuperſtites, & concepta jam ultione arden- 
tem rurſus experiri dominum, quam fratres, & ami- 
ciſſimos æquo jure ferre fibi pates. Soli Independentes 
qui vocantes, & ad ultimum fibi conftare, & fua uti 
victoria ſciebant : qui ex rege hoſtem ſe fecerat, eum 
ex holte regem eſſe amplius, ſapienter, meo quidem 
judicio, nolebant: neque pacem idcirco non volebant, 
ſed involutum pacis nomine aut bellum novum, aut 
æternam ſervitutem prudentes metuebant ().“ 7. e. 
What did they do in the mean time, who were ſound 
themſelves, and ſaw ſuch pernicious councils on foot ? 
Ovught they therefore to have been wanting to the na- 
tion, and not provide for its ſafety, becaufe the infec- 
tion had ſpread itſelf even in their own houſe ? But, 
who ſecluded thoſe ill-affeted members? The Eng- 
liſh army, you ſay: ſo that it was not an army of fo- 
reigners, but of moſt valiant, and faithful, honeſt na- 
tives, whoſe officers for the moſt part were members 


+ of 
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for the purpoſe. In purſuance of theſe re- 
ſolutions, the King was removed from Hur/# 
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caſtle 


of parliament ; and whom thoſe good ſecluded mem- 
bers would have ſecluded their country, and baniſhed 
into Ireland; while in the mean-time the Scots, whoſe 
alliance began to be doubtful, had very conſiderable 
forces in four of our northern counties, and kept gar- 
riſons in the beſt towns of thoſe parts, and had the 
King bimſelf in cuſtody ; whilſt they likewiſe encou- 
raged the tumultuating of thoſe of theit own faction, 
who did more than threaten the parliament, both in 
city and country, and through whoſe means not only 
a civil, but a war with Scotland too ſhortly after brake 
out. If it has always been counted praiſe-worthy in 
private men to aſſiſt the ſtate and promote the public 
good; whether by advice or action; our army ſure 
was in no fault, who being ordered by the parliament 
to come to town, obeyed and came, and when they 
were come, quelled-with eaſe the faction and uproar 
of the King's party, who ſometimes threatned the 
houſe itſelf, For things were brought to that paſs, 
that of neceſſity, either we muſt be run down by 
them, or they by us. They had on their fide moſt of 
the ſhop-keepers and handicratts-men of London, and 
generally thoſe of the miniſters, that were moſt fac- 
tious. On our ſide was the army, whoſe fidelity, 
moderation, and courage were ſufficiently known. It 
being in our power by their means to retain our liber- 
ty, our ſtate, our common ſafety ; do you think we 
had not been fools to have loſt all by our negligence 


and folly? They who had had. places of command 


in the King's army, after their party were ſubdued, 
had laid down their arms indged againſt their wills, 
but continued enemies to us in their hearts; and they 
flocked to town, and were here watching all oppor- 
tunities of renewing the war. With theſe men, tho 


they were the greateſt enemies they had in the world, 


and thirſted after their blood, did the Preſbyterians, 
O 4 s becauſe 
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caſtle to Windſor, and in ſpight of the op- | 
poſition made by the Scatzi/h commiſſioners, \ 
4524, brought 


£ becauſe they were not permitted to exerciſe a civil, as 
well as an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over all others, 
hoid ſecret correſpondence, and took meaſures very 
unworthy of what they had formerly both ſaid and 
done; and they came to that ſpleen at laſt, that they 
would rather enthra] themſelves to the King again, 
than admit their own brethren to ſhare in their liber- 
ty, which they likewiſe had purchaſed at the price of 
their own blood ; they choſe rather to be lorded over 
once more by a tyrant, polluted with the blood of ſo 
many of his own ſubjects, and who was enraged, and 
breathed out nothing but revenge againſt thoſe of them 
that were left, than endure their brethren and friends 
to be upon the fquare with them. The Independants, 
as they are called, were the only men that from firſt 
to laſt kept to their point, and knew what uſe to 
make of their victory, They refuſed, (and wiſely, 
in my opinion) to make him King again, being then 
an enemy; who, when he was their King, had made 
himſelf their enemy: nor were they ever the leſs 
averſe to a peace, but they very prudently dreaded a 
new war, or a perpetual ſlavery under the name of a 
peace.” | | 

1 will add but one paſſage more, and that taken from 
* the declaration of the houſe of commons, ſetting forth 
the reaſons for annulling all former votes in favour of 
a treaty with the King,* which was paſſed, and ordered 
to be printed Jan. 15, 1648. In this declaration, after 
giving many reaſons for their diſlike of the treaty, they 
go on in the following manner: Neither can we be- 
* lieye, that any agreement we could have made with 
* the King in the ifle of #7ght, in the condition he was 
© then in, would ever have been obſerved, either by 
F himſelf or any of his party, for, ſetting aſide the bare 
name of honor, ſafety and freedom, which the treaty 
+ did pretend unto, neither the King, nor any of _ 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 


brought to an open trial at Weſtminſter, 
where, after his refuſal to acknowledge the 
IN authority 


did ever hold him in any other condition than that of 


a priſoner. For clearing whereof, beſides his meſſage 


ſent to both houſes, Oct. 2, in which * he propoſeth 
to have liberty to come to V minſter, and to be re- 
ſtored to a condition of abfolute freedom and ſafety ;* 
which can import no other than that he judged him- 
ſelf at that preſent, being in the time of treaty, to be 
deprived of both; his letters to a prime magiſtrate of 
the city of London declare, that he held himſelf at 
that time as great a priſoner as ever: and the prince, 


in his declaration made at Goree, ſays plainly, © that 


the King in truth is ſtill a priſoner ; and invites the 
Earl of Y/arwick to join with him to reſcue his father 
from his unworthy impriſonment.” And ſince enfor- 


ced oaths are, in many mens judgments, not neceſla- 
ry to be kept, what aſſurance could we have that he, 


who ſo often had failed of his promiſes made to us, 
when he was free and at his own diſpoſal, would make 
that good to us, when he came to be re-eſtabliſhed in 
his royal power, which he had obliged himſelf to do, 
when he was in durance and a priſoner? And fince 
hardly any example can be produced, either foreign 
or domeſtick, of any prince, once engaged in a war 
with his ſubjects, that ever kept any agreement which 
he made with them any longer than meer neceſſity did 
compel him. thereto, The examples to the contrary 


whereof are ſo many and ſo manifeſt, and the late - 


bloody violation of the peace betwixt the crown of 
Spain and thoſe of Naples is ſo freſh in our memories, 
as we cannot expect any propoſitions, agreed upon at 
the iſle of #/ight, ſhould bind the King more than 
the fundamental laws, and his coronation oath ; be- 


ſides his often proteſtations and engagements in the 


201 


name of a King, and of a gentleman, which he hath (c) Par lia- 


ſo often violated (c). 


/ 


Theſe were ſome of the grau 
9 incipal reaſons giyen in defence of an 
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authority of the court, he received ſentence 
of death, which accordingly was put in exe- 

cution. 


condemned as impudent, baſe, and tyrannical. The 
reader who underſtands the hiſtory of theſe times, will 


be beſt able to judge of the truth of the pretences on 


which it is founded — All I fhall ſay is, if ruin was ap- 
prehended by theſe men to themſelves or the kingdom; 
if their civil or religious rights, in their eyes, appeared 
as intended to be ſacrificed, and the King and the prieſt, 
whether prelate or preſbyter mattered not, were to re- 
aſſume their wonted rule; and above all, if the King's 
character appeared ſuch to them, that no reliance was 
to be put on his promiſes, declarations or oaths, fall 


which they ſeem ſtrongly to affirm) we are not to won- 
der at the deed, All men know the force of neceſſity 


and ſelf- preſervation, and know alſo that they will ope- 
rate-more ſtrongly than law or reaſon, if indeed they be 
not almoſt ſuperior to all law. To plead this in bar of 


' thoſe, will ſeldom be thought valid by men verſed in 


great aftairs, and, though it be made uſe of by them 
fometimes for purpoſes of their own, yet is it little cre- 
dited and believed by themſelves —— That the army 
really feared a treaty between the King and the parlia- 
ment, is certain How far their fears were juſt in them- 
ſelves, or wiil juſtify their proceedings in this matter, 
the public muſt determine Thus much for the 
fact itſelf. In defence of Cromwell, who is ſuppoſed to 
have been at the bottom of it, it is urged, © That there 
© was a party in the parliament that bore an early ſpleen 
© againſt him, and fain would have nipt him in the 
© bud ; but his eminent ſervice at Naſeby procuring him 
© to be appointed and continued lieutenant-general un- 
© der Fairfax; the continual ſucceſſes that attended him 
from that time forward, ſet him above their machi- 


nations. Nevertheleſs, they did not eraſe out of his 


* breaſt, the remembrance of the kindneſſes they would 
have done him; nor did their flatteries of his pro- 
 ſperity make him the more neglectful of ſtanding 

| upon 
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cution. In all theſe tranſactions Cromwell 
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had 


upon his guard. And it was as warrantable for Crom- 
well to ſecure himſelf from the contrivances of his 
enemies in a ſhattered parliament, of which he had 
ſo long before ſuch timely notice, as it was for them 
to ſeek his ruin. For they were not his ſovereigns but 
his equals, When he found that his proſperous 


atchievements raiſed him enemies on every fide ; that 


they who were moſt beholding to his victorious ſuc- 
ceſſes, combined with the greateſt animoſity to his 
deſtruction ; *twas time for him then to look about 
him, and to oppoſe their undermining devices with 
countermines of the ſame nature. Nor does it ap- 


pear by any proof that carries authority with it, that 


he pretended to fingle greatneſs till he was forced to 
it for bis own ſafety. It is agreed by the author of 
the Memoirs himſelf [ Ludlow] that Cromwell offered 
more candid and eaſy conditions to the King than the 
Preſbyterian party did ; which if the King had ac- 
cepted (and it does not appear to be Cromwel/'s fault 
that he did not) Cromwell himſelf had then put a ſtop 
to all his ſingle advancement ; whereas he would ſure- 
ly have taken another courſe, had he at that time me- 
ditated ſingle ſovereignty z but the King, who was de- 
ſigned by fate to be a vitim to evil counſel, refuſed 
thoſe offers, truſting to vainer hopes. On the other 
ſide, it was manifeſt that the Preſbyterian party aimed 
at nothing more than their own advancement by their 
ſelling the biſhops lands, and when they came to treat 
with the King, by their ſo ſtifly adhering to their pro- 
poſition for the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, knowin 
there could be no biſhops without maintenance, an 
that then they muſt be the paramount clergy. But 


then (indeed) Cromwell perceiving that it was not ſafe 


to rely on the King, nor willing to truckle under a 
party that were treating for their own advancement 
upon his ruins, *tis rational to believe, that from that 
time forward he began to look upon the King as a 

e 8 s conquered. 
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had (G6) a principal hand, 


— His name 
for 


* conquered Prince, and that none could better ſuppl 
(% Modeſt © his room than the perſon who had ſubdued him (d).“ 
Vindication This ſeems no ill- made apology. | 
2 3 (66) In all theſe tranſaftions Cromwell had a princi- 
47- 4to, pal hand.] After the ſecluſion of the members who pro- 
Lond, 1698. moted the treaty with the King, it was natural to ex- 
v pect that his Majeſty never more would be permitted to 
bear rule. But it did not once, I believe, enter into 
the thoughts of him or his adherents, that he would be 
brought before a court of juſtice, tried, and executed 
in an open and public manner. Yet all this we know 
happened, to the very great amazement of many. The 
part Cromwell had in theſe tranſactions comes now to be 
related. When it was firſt moved in the houſe of 
commons to proceed capitally againſt the King, Crom- 
© well ſtood up and told them, that if any man moved 
this upon deſign, he ſhould think him the greateſt 
» © traitor in the world; but ſince providence and neceſ- 
© ſity had caſt them upon it, he ſhould pray God to 
* bleſs their counſels, though he were not provided on 
(Walker's © the ſudden to give them counſel (2). 'The follow- 
— ol ing anecdote from Burnet will ſhew that he had well 
cy, part ii, Conſidered the reaſons and grounds of the proceeding, 
p. 54. Lieutenant-general Drummond, afterwards Lord Strathal- 
lan, was the relator. This gentleman © happened to be 
© with Cromwell when the commiſſioners ſent from &cat- 
© land to proteſt againſt the putting the King to death 
came to argue the matter with him. | Cromwell bade 
* Drummond ſtay and hear their conference, which ſhe 
© did. They began in a heavy languid ſtyle to lay in- 
© deed great loads upon the King: but they ſtill inſiſted 
on that clauſe in the,covenant, by which they {wore 
* they would be faithful in the preſervation of his Ma- 
+ jeſties perſon, With this they ſhewed upon what 
terms Scotland, as well as the two houſes, had engag- 
5 ed in the war, and what ſolemn declarations of their 


# 


+ zeal and duty to the King they all along publiſhed; | 


« which 


OLIVER CROM WELL. 208 
for this has been greatly reproached, though 
there 


* 


4 which would now appear to the ſcandal and reproach ' ms 

of the Chriſtian name to have been falſe pretences, 1 
if when the King was in their power they ſhould pro- 
ceed to extremities. Upon this Cromwell entered into a 
long diſcourſe of the nature of the regal power, according 
to the principles of Mariana and Buchanan : he thought 
a breach of truſt in a King ought to be puniſhed more 
than any other crime whatſoever. He aid, as to their 
covenant, they ſwore to the preſervation of the King's 
perſon in the defence of the true religion : if then it 
appeared that the ſettlement of the true religion was 
obſtructed by the King, ſo that they could not come 
at it but by putting him out of the way, then their 
oath could not bind them to the preſerving him an 
longer. He faid alſo, their covenant did bind them 
to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to 
the cauſe, to condign puniſhment : and was not this 
to be executed impartially? What were all thoſe on 
whom public juſtice had been done, eſpecially thoſe 
who ſuffered for joining Montroſe, but ſmall offenders J 
acting by commiſſion from the King, who was there- 
fore the principal, and ſo the moſt guilty? Drum- i 
mond ſaid, Cromwell had plainly the better of them | l 
at their own weapon, and upon their own princi- 
* ples (f).'——On the 21ſt Jan. 1648, old ſtyle, Hugh (f) vo. i. 
Peters preaching at Whitehall, upon, Bind your Kings P. 6. 
< with chains, and your nobles in fetters of iron; and 
talking, in his bold manner, concerning the King's be- 
ing liable to the law as well as other men, Cromwell was 
obſerved to laugh (g). And when on the motion of Mr. (g) Exa& 
Downes, on the laſt day of the trial, the court adjourn- — . 
ed into the court of wards, and was preſſed in the moſt the Trial of 
_ pathetic terms by him to give the King liberty to make the Rexi- 

ſome propoſition to the parliament for the ſettlement of —% de, 
the kingdom, as his Majeſty had in court juſt before 
deſired: after Mr. Downes had urged this, © Cromwell 
did anſwer with a great deal of ftorm. He told the 

3 | « preſident 
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© ſaith he, ſure he doth not know that he hath to do 


-TH E LI F E OF 10 
there were not wanting men of ability, at 
| that 


© preſident that now he ſaw what great reaſon the gen- 
« tleman had to put ſuch a great trouble upon them; 


© with the hardeſt hearted man that lives upon the earth; 
c however it is not fit that the court ſhould be hindered 


from their duty by one peeviſh man; he ſaid the bot- 
© tom was known, that I would fain ſave bis old maſ- 


0% Ea 
and perfect 


. Narrative, 


c. p. 261, 


(i) 14, p. 
269, 


) Claren- 


don, vol, vi, 


p. 763. 


© ter, and deſired the court, without any more ado, 
* would go and do their duty (6b). Mr. #ayte, another 
of the King's judges, ſays, *Cromwell laughed and jeer- 
© ed, and fmiled in the court of wards on this acca- 
« fion,' He afterwards adds, That being told by 
Lord Gray that the King would not die, the next 
© day he went to the houſe, they were labouring to get 
< hands for his execution at the door. I refuſed, and 
< went into the houſe ; ſaith Cromwell, thoſe that are 
© gone in ſhall ſet their hands, I will have their hands 
© now (i).“ Colonel Ingoldſiy was a relation of Crom- 
well's, and named a judge: but diſliking the action, he 
always abſented himſelf, But the day after the ſentence 
was pronounced, having occaſion to go to the-painted 
chamber, he ſaw Cromwel/, and the reſt of thoſe 
© who had ſate upon the King, and were then, as he 
found afterwards, aſſembled to ſign the warrant for 
< the King's death. As ſoon as CromwelPs eyes were 
upon him, he run to him, and taking him by the 
hand, drew him by force to the table; and ſaid, 
© Though he had eſcaped him all the while before, he 
© ſhould now ſign that paper as well as they; which he, 
< ſeeing what it was, refuſed with great paſſion ; Tay- 
< ing, he knew nothing of the buſineſs ; and offered to 
© go away. But Cromwell, and others, held him by 
© violence; and Cromwell with a loud laughter taking 
© his hand in his, and putting the pen between his fin- 
© gers, with his own hand writ Richard Ingold/by, he 
© making all the reſiſtance he could (). An exact 
copy of the warrant for the King's ———— 
| 4 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
liſhed by the ſociety of antiquaries of Londen, a. few 


years fince: in which it appears that the names of ſome 
perſons who had ſigned it were eraſed, and other names 
inſerted, and that the day, as well as the officers who 
were to ſee to the execution of it, were changed. Cram- 
toell's name ſtands third on the warrant.— But to go on: 


Colonel Huncts declares, That a little before the 


„King's execution, he was in Treton's chamber, where 
© Jreton and Harriſon were in bed together; there was 

* Cromwell, colonel Hacker, lieutenant-colonel Phayer, 
« Axial and himſelf ſtanding at the door, the warrant 
for the execution was there produced, and Mr. Hacker 
« was reading of it, but Cromwell addreſſed himſelf to 
© him [ Huncks] commanding him by virtue of that war- 
rant to draw up an order for the executioner. I re- 
« fuſed it, adds he, and upon refuſing of it, there hap- 


« pened ſome croſs paſſages, -Gromwell would have no 


delay. There was a little table that ftood by the 
door, and pen, ink, and paper being there, Cramioell 
« ſtept, and writ (1 conceive he wrote that which .he 
« would have had me to write) as ſoon as he had done 
« writing, he gives the pen over to Hacker, Hacker he 
© ſtoops and did write (I cannot ſay what he writ) aw 


goes Cromwell, and then Axtell; we all went out, af- | 


«< terwards they went into another room; immediately 
the King came out, and was murthered (J).“ The 
following relation (if it had not been contrary to Huncis's 
account) is of too doubtful an authority to be abſolutely 


relied on, though in a work of this nature it cannot 


well be omitted. ' © While theſe things were acting, 


© [the fitting the ſcaffold for the King's execution] the 


© Lord Fairfax, who had always forborn any public 


appearance in the practices of this murther, had taken _ 


© up (as is credibly reported) ſome reſolutions, (either 


in abhorrency of the crime, or by the ſollicitations of 


© others) with his own regiment, thaugh none elſe 
© ſhould follow him, to hinder the execution. 
© being ſuſpected or known, Cromwell, Ireton and Har- 


riſen coming to him, after their uſual way of deceiv- 


« ing, endeavoured to perſuade him, that the Lord had 
rejected the King, and with ſuch like language as they 


* 


* 


This 


© knew. 


() P. 221. 
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that (Hu) time, to defend his condu&t.—The 


© knew had formerly prevailed upon him, concealing 
© that they had that very morning ſigned the warrant for 
© the aſſaſſination; they alſo defired him with them to 
© ſeek the Lord by prayer, that they might know his 
© mind in the thing. Which he aſſenting to, Harriſon 
was appointed for the duty, and by compact to draw 
© out his prophane and blaſphemous diſcourſe to Gad in 
© ſuch a length as might give time for the execution, 
© whictr they privately ſent their inſtrument to haſten ; 
of which when they had notice that it was paſſed, 
© they roſe up, and perſuaded the general that this was 
a full return of prayer, and God having ſo manifeſted 
(vy) Perin- his pleaſure, they were to acquieſce in it (n).“ The 
_y Life writer of this was but little acquainted with Harriſon's 
© __ V character, when he deſcribes him as drawing out his 
prayer by compact, in order to gain time for the execu- 
tion. Harriſon was bold, artleſs, honeſt, and highly en- 
thuſiaſtical, and therefore the unfitteſt man in the world 
to act a part. Whether the other parts of the ſtory ate 
more probable, the conſiderate reader will determine. 
Theſe paſſages are, I think, ſufficient to ſhew the part 
Cromwell had in this affair, though, after all, Barnet af- 
ſerts, That Jreton was the perſon that drove it on: 
© for Cromwell was all the while in ſome ſuſpence about 
() Hiſtory c jt (2). 8 8 ; 


(An) His name has been reproached, &c.] No fact 


i. p. 69. recorded in hiſtory has been more cenſured than the exe- 


cution of Charles. Dr. Fell calls it a * horrid mockery 

of juſtice, the rape and violence of all that's ſacred, 

made more abominable by pretending to right and pie- 

ty; in order to prevent which, he ſays Dr. Hammond 
drew up an addteſs to the general and council of of- 

%) Life of | © ficers, and tranſmitted it to them (o). And the 
v. 5g. ame. miniſters of London, alarmed at the proceedings againſt 
1661. the King, publiſhed a vindication of themſelves againſt 


the unjuſt aſperſions caſt upon their former actings for 


the parliament, as if they had promoted the bringing 2 | 
| 1 
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King being thus executed, that part of the 


houſe 


the King to capital puniſhment. In this vindication 
they ſay, They hold themſelves bound in duty to God, 
c religion, the King, parliament and kingdom, to pro- 
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feſs before God, angels and men, that we verily be- 


lieve that which is ſo much feared to be now in agita- 


tion, the taking away the life of the King, in the 
preſent way of trial, is not only not agreeable to any - 
word of God, the principles of the proteſtant religion 
(never yet ſtained with the leaſt drop of blood of a 
King) or the fundamental conftitution and government 
of this kingdom ; but contrary to them, as alſo to the 
oath. of allegiance, the . May 5, 1641, 
and the ſolemn league and covenant: from all, or any 
of which engagements, we know not any power on 
earth, able to abſolve us or others. Therefore, 
ſay they, according to our covenant, we do, in the 
name of the great God (to whom all muſt give a 
ſtrict account) warn and exhort all who either more 
immediately belong to our reſpective charges, or any 
way depend on our miniſtry, or to whom we have 
adminiſtred the ſaid covenant (that we may not by 
our ſilence ſuffer them to run upon that highly pro- 
voking ſin of perjury) to keep cloſe to the ways of 
God, and the rules of religion, the laws, and their 
vows, in their conſtant maintaining the true reformed 
religion, the fundamental conſtitution and government 
of this kingdom (not ſuffering themſelves to be ſeduced 
from it, by being drawn in to ſubſeribe the late mo- 
dels or agreement of the people, which directly tends to 
the utter ſubverſion of the whole frame of the funda- 
mental government of the land, and makes way for 
an univerſal toleration of all herefies and blaſphemies, 
directly contrary to our covenant, if they can but get 
their abettors to cover them under a falſe guiſe of the 
chriſtian religion) as alſo in preſerving” the. privileges 
of both houſes of parliament, and the union between 
the two nations of England and Scotland ; to mourn 

; ER 'Þ | « bitterly 
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houſe of comnions which remained by the 


permiſſion, 


© bitterly for their own fins, and the fins of the city, 
army, | parliament, and kingdom, and the woful miſ- 
carriages of the King himſelf, (which we cannot but 
acknowledge to have been very great) in his govern- 
ment, that have coſt the three kingdoms fo: dear, and 
caſt him down from his excellency into an horrid 
pit of miſery, almoſt beyond example: and to pray 
that God would both give him effectual repentance, 
and ſanctify the bitter cup of divine diſpleaſure, that 
© the divine providence hath put into his hand ; as alſo 
© that God would reſtrain the violence of men, that 


a a a M 8 «6 


* 


they may not dare to draw upon themſelves and the 


© kingdom, the blood of their ſovereign.“ This bold 
piece, in ſuch a critical conjuncture, raiſed the indigna- 
tion and reſentment of the houſe of commons, (for the 
houſe of lords had unanimouſly refuſed to meddle with 
the buſineſs, and for that reaſon it had been voted, 
That the commons of England in parliament aſſem- 
© bled, have the ſupream power in the nation)“ who 
conftituted a committee, among whom were Cromwell 


and Jreton, To examine the authors, publiſhers, prin- 


«* ters, and fubſcribers to the ſaid book ; and by what 
means the ſubſcriptions to the ſaid book were obtained; 
and by whom: and the committee were likewiſe to 
© have power to take information of ſuch as have al- 
«© ready preached, publiſhed, or printed, ſeditiouſly,-the 
< proceedings in bringing the King to juſtice : and alſo 
© to bring in an ordinance to reftrain public preaching 
and printing any thing againſt the proceedings of the 
© houſe, and the high court of juſtice, in relation to 


(e) Journal, bring - - the King tojuſtice (p). But nothing could 


Feb. 3. 
1648. 


hinder men from declaring their diſlike to the deed. 
They reproached, they reviled, they threatned, and did 
every thing to make Cromwell and his fellows odious and 


abominable in the eyes of the whole world. Take a ſpe- 


cimen from a ſermon entitled The Martyrdome of 
King Charles, or bis conformity with briſt inibis fufer- 
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permiſſion, and wich the ſupport of the ar- 15 


1 | | myz , 


5ngs, preached at Bredagh,/ before his Mazeſty of 

Great: Britain, and the Princeſs of Orange, June 3-13, 

1649 (7) By Henry, Lord, Biſhop of Hotun and Cen- (4) Printed 

nae, in the kingdom of Ireland. —* As the murtherers of 1 - 

* our ſovereign, ſays he, reſemble the crucifiers;of ur ge, 
. © Saviour 3; 10. we find them all acting the ſame parts. Brown, and 

And firſt Judas, who ſold his maſtet, of all that con · 8 
© ſpixed againſt Chriſt, is moſt odious; for he was his — 
0 ane a domeſtick ſervant, one whom he truſted 

with hig purſe; and yet he, his familiar friend, who 
© did eat of his bread, lift, up the heele againſt him, 
© Sp our ſovereign was ſold at a greater price; than our 
« Saviout,.þy thoſe who had as neere a relation unto 
him, as Judas bad. unto Chriſt : for they. were his 
« countrymen, brought up with him, his ſervants and 
« familiax.friends, whom be. truſted with his purſe, with 
© his counſels, and his pexſony cheriſhed in his boſome, 
© and inriched with many princely favours. In many 3 
© reſpeRs they were far worſe than Juda. From Ju- 0 
* das come we to the great counſel. The parliament is 
© that great counſel, and hath acted all and more againſt | 
their Lord and ſoyeteign, than the other did againſt -  < 
< Chriſt;: they confulted how to put him to death, 
© pave mqney to beiray him, ſent ſoldiers to apprehend 
him, Jn that great counſel, Annas and Caiphas were 
© chief; in this Cromwell and Iretan; and Cromwell-pro- 

© phefied as. Gaiphas did, uſing elmoſt the ſame words, 
* It1is; expedient that he die, and unleſs he die the na- 
tion ill periſh... Braaſbato and Cusle ate the ſcribes 
and lawyers who fiercely per fued him: they curſe them- 
ſelves with his blood, as the others did with Chriſt's: 
< for Hradibato ſpoke: to ihis purpoſe on the bench: . 
Our ſives are threatned if we meddle wich his blood;z -— 
* but,whagſpeyer ſhall be fall us, awe will do juſtice. up- 

© on; þim» And is not this juſtas:the ſeribew and pha- 
« rilces ſaid, Hie blood be-upon;us-and on our children. 
$ — {erowd uit. 
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my, aſſumed the ſupream power of the 
1 N nation, 


© ling to conſent to his death, and ſought to waſh his 

© hands of his blood by laying it upon others. And his 

wife Lady Pilat, who diſſwaded the murther of our 

© ſovereign, more than the other did the killing of 

« Chriſt, The army are the ſoldiers who apprehended 

F © him, watched him, mocked him, reviled him, cry- 
: ing Juſtice and execution againſt him, and at laſt 
* crucihed him, and parted his garments amongſt them, 

And London is the great city ſpiritually Sodome, where 

our Lord was crucified.'——The preacher in the con- 

cluſion, addrefling himſelf to the King [Charles II.] ſays, 

© God, in his own good time, will certainly, Sir, look 

© upon the juſtice of your cauſe—PFor your cauſe is 

© God's cauſe. And as it is God's cauſe, ſo it is the 

© cauſe of all Kings: they are deeply concerned in it, 

© and ought to purſue thoſe bloody paracides.” This 

; language may ſound harſh, but is ſofter than ſecretary 
(r) or- MNicholas's, who ſtiled them © Devils (T). Y 
mond's * And in an act of parliament paſled ſoon after the te- 
pers, by ſtoration of Charles II. the execution of the King is ſtil- 
Carte, vol. i. ed, An horrid and execrable murder, an unparalleled 
p. 255 £< treaſon,” which the ſaid parliament did © renounce, 
© abominate and proteſt againſt :* and it was declared, 

© That by the undoubted and fundamental laws of the 

© kingdom, neither the peers of. the realm, nor the 
commons, nor both together in parliament, nor the 
people colleRively, nor repreſentatively, nor any other 

© perſon whatſoever, ever had, have, or ought to have, 

© a coercive power over the perſons of the Kings of 

© this realm. And in virtue of this doctrine, Cromwell 

and many other of the King's judges were attainted of 

high treaſon, and ſome ſuffered as traytors for conſent- 

ing to his death. It would be tedious as well as endleſs 

to reckon up the reproaches which have been caſt on 
"Cromwell for this action: ſuffice it to ſay that the bigots, 

the time-ſervers, the party-men, and many of the ho- 

neſt and ſenſible men of moſt denominations, have joined 
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nation, in the way of a free ſtate... The 11 
kingly power and houſe of peers, by the TH 

| authority 1 


in the cry, and repreſented him as one of the moſt, | i 
wicked of men. But, though men's prejudices ran AO 1 
very high at the time of Charles's death, yet wanted | 1 
there not advocates to defend the deed. Some of their | 


reaſons the truth of hiſtory requires me to recite, , 2 
though I am no way anſwerable for the concluſiveneſs 7 Fi 


I. It was ſaid, That the people, (I mean collec- 

tively taken) have no law of nature, or of God upon 

them, which prohibiteth them from laying aſide a 

King, or kingly governor, from among them, when, 

they have a reaſonable cauſe for it. Such a cauſe as 14 

this they have (I mean that which is juſt, and reaſon- | 1 

able, and competent) for ſo doing, when either they. 

find, by experience, that government by kings hath. [1] 

been a nuiſance to the peace or liberties of the peo- 1 

ple, and apprehend, by reaſon, that, if continued, —_— 

it is like ſtill ſo to be; or find, that the charge of 1 

maintaining ſuch a government, hath been, and, if 

continued, is like to be (for the future) over · burthen- 

ſome to the ſtate, conceiving, upon good grounds, 1 

withal, that another form of government will ac- | F 

commodate the intereſt of the ſtate upon equal or | 

better terms, with leſs charge and expence ; eſpecially | 

when they find, that the government we ſpeak of is | 

gotten into a race or blood, that is unfit for govern- 

ment, as that which, for ſeveral deſcents together, as 

in father, in ſon, in ſon's ſon, &c, is either boiled 

up into, and breaks out in oppreſſion and tyranny, or | 

elſe turns to a water of natural ſimplicity and weak- | | 

neſs, or froths into voluptuouſneſs and luxury, or the = | 

like; in all theſe caſes (I fay) and many others like 

unto theſe, a people or ſtate, formerly governed by 

© kings, may very lawfully turn theſe ſervants of theirs | 

© out: of their doors, as the Romans of old, and the | = 
| e * Hollanders | 
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anbority of this corhrtionwealth, were' in 
+2 lifted; 


6 Hullandirs of late (beſides many nations more) have 
(5) Good- © done, and are blameleſs (5). 
win's De- 2. Though it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that the King 
Sentence * ſimply and abſolutely is fuperior to his people, yet, 
paſſed upon © having entered into a civil, yea, and facred covenatit” 
Kr and bond with them, the breach hereof on his paft 
p. 12 end. © giveth. unto them a lawfulneſſe of right of power, to 
o. 1649. © compel him to the terms of his agreement, or to 
make ſatisfaction for his violation of them. And 
6 * it ſhould be granted, chat a King is either 
„equal or ſuperior in power to his people in parlia- 
ment, yet, being degenerated into a tyrant, he is nei- 
« ther. Whether the King be ſuch, it is the right of 
« "the people, by their repreſentatives, to declare. For, 
© where there is no opportunity for the interpoſure of 
© other judges, the law of nature and of nations, al- 
© Joweth every man to Ju in his own caſe. Even as 
c the late Kite: dot oe im to be judge in his own 
< caſe; when he Rnnblibed all thoſe a8 Served ; in the 
© wars on the parliament's fide againſt him, for rebels 
E © wn traytors, and commanded execution accordingly. 
That ſuppoſing the parliament (on account of 
c © ihe! force put on it by the army, and the aboliſhing 
< the houſe of lords) by whoſe aut ority the high court 
of juſtice was founded and created, was no formal, 
* legal or compleat parklament, yet will not this nei 
© ther diſable the juſtice or rightebufneſſe of the ſen- 
« tence; unleſſe f. could be Farther ſuppoſed (Which 
apparent truth prohibiteth any man to ere that 
© there were ſome other magiſtrate, one, or more, ſu- 
© pertor in place and authorſty to this parliament, who, 
« probably, would either have erected a fixe court of 
« juſtice or the ſamie end (the capital tryal of the King) 
. bo elfe have called him to the bar of ſome court 
« Juſtice ma } eſtabliſhed, and proſecuted the Tame 
* tryal here, For, doubilelfe, the execution of juſtice 
£ and judgment is ſo abſolutely and — neceſſary 
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liſhed, the lands of the crown ſold, "op 
the 


© to the preſervation and well-being of a ſtate, or body | 
politique, that both the law of and nature doth i 
„not only allow it in any member, one, or more, of 11 
ſuch a body, in their order, turn, and courſe, (when 14 
* thoſe, who are peculiarly deputed for ſuch execution, = | 
6 ſhall neglect or refuſe it, as, viz. magiſtrates and | = | 
« judges) (t) but even calleth them unto” it, and re- tr) Good- 1 
.+ quireth it at their hands, in ſuch caſes,” Libs De- 4 
3. As to the clauſe in the covenant, which bound b 
them to preſerve the King's perſon, it was ſaid, That, | | 
in the then circumſtances, neither the preſervation of 
the liberties of the kingdom, nor the bringing de- 1 
linquents to puniſhment (to which, by the ſame cove- 5 1 
* nant, they were bound) were conſiſtent therewith, |} 
and conſequently was unfit to be obſerved by them. 
Late and lamentable experience, ſays the writer, juſt 
quoted, ſhewed how near the liberties of the Baß len 
5s were to ruin, by occaſion of the preſervation of the 
King's perſon only (and that only for a ſeaſon) though 
his authority was kept under hatches, It was the | 
© preſervation of his perſon that gave life, and breath, | 
and being, to thoſe dangerous inſurrections in Kent, 
* Effex, Landon, Surry, Wales, Cc. by means whereof 
< there was but a ſtep between the liberties of the King- 
dom and perpetual enflavement. It was the-preſer- 
_ © vation-of bis perſan (with hope of reſtitution of his | 4 
authority) chat adminiſtred ſtrength unto Scotland to 1 
< conceive the conqueſt of England, and to make the 
attempt, by invading it with an army of about (if 
not above) 30, oO men: unto whoſe teeth (doubtleſſe) 
this nationchad been a prey, had they not fought from 
heaven, had not the ſtars in their courſes ſought 
< againſtthem. And hadi his perſon ſtill been preſerved 
$5 (eſpeciallywith his authority) according to all expe- 
„ riments which the world hath made, and had, in ſuch 
e caſes, yea, according to all principles, as well of re- 
+ lion, as of reaſon and policy, it would have been a 
| | 5 P 4 "0 ſpring 
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ſpring or fountain of bitter waters unto the land, and 
a darkening of the light in the heavens thereof. And, 


inſtead of bringing delinquents to, condign puniſh- 


ment, it cannot, in any rational conſtruction, but be 
ſuppoſed, that it would. have been the lifting up the 
heads of ſuch perfons unto undeſerved places of ho- 
nour (4). | 
4. Never,“ ſays Mr. Goodwin, © was any perſon, 
under heaven, ſentenced with death upon more equi- 
table or juſt grounds, in reſpect of guilt or demerit. 

—— He that is the architect and maſter-workman in 
raiſing an unnecellary or unjuſt war, makes him- 
ſelf the firſt born of murtherers, and 1s reſponſible 
both to God and men, for al! the blood that is ſhed in 
this war. If kings might make war upon their ſub- 
jets, when, and upon what pretences, they pleaſe, 
and then be juſtified and acquitted from all outrages 
of blood, and other villanies, perpetrated in this war, 
one fin might make an atonement four another; yea 


one great fin a cloak and covering for many. The 


late wars, wherein the King, by the ſword of thofe 
men of blood, who caſt in their lot with him, ſhed 
ſo much innocent blood in the land, being cauſeleſly, 
and contrary to the frequent obteſtations, humble 


titions, earneſt ſolicitations, grave adviſements of his 
great councel (the parliament) commenced by him- 


ſelf, are ſo far from mediating for the blood ſhed, on 


his behalf, that they open the mouth of it the wider, 
and cauſe it to cry ſo much the Jouder for vengeance 


upon him, and his, both unto God and men (x): 


And the parliament, after giving a ſhort detail of 
Charles's behaviour in his government, adds, Upon all 


6 


o 


[3 


theſe, and many other unparalleled offences, upon his 
breach of faith, of oaths and proteſtations, upon the 
cry of the blood of Ireland and of England, upon the 
tears of widows and orphans, and childleſs parents, 


and millions of perſons undone by him, let all the 


world 
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I. and every mark of ignominy and con- 
| _ tempt 


© world of indifferent men judge, whether the parlia- 
< ment had not ſufficient cauſe to bring the King to 
juſtice (y). a tog7 e TT RON 
5. © I aſk,” ſays Milton, © by what conſcience, or di- 
vinity, or law, or reaſon, a ſtate is bound to leave all 
theſe ſacred concernments under a perpetual hazard 
and extremity of danger, rather than cut off a wicked 
prince, who fits plotting day and night to ſubyert 
them. They tell us, that the law of nature juſtifies 
any man to defend himſelf, even againſt the Ki in 
perſon : let them ſhew us then, why the ſame law 
may not juſtify much more a ſtate or whole people, 
to do juſtice upon him, againſt whom each private 
man may lawfully defend himſelf; ſeeing all kind of 
juſtice done is a defence to good men, as well as a 
puniſhment to bad; 3 done upon a tyrant is 
no more but the -neceflary ſelf-defence of a whole 
commonwealth, To war upon a King, that his in- 
ſtruments may be brought to condign puniſhment, - 
and thereafter to puniſh them the inſtruments, and 
not to ſpare only, but defend and honour him the 
author, is the ſtrangeſt piece of juſtice to be called 
chriſtian, and the ſtrangeſt piece of reaſon to be cal- 
led human, that, by men of reverence and learning, 
ever yet was vented (2). | ([.) Proſe 
6. As to the objection, that many members of par- Works, vol 
liament were, by force, excluded, the privilege: of it ** 3 
highly broken, and they who were permitted to fit in 
parliament acted ſtill under a force, and were upon 
their good behaviour: as to this, it was by the parlia- 
ment replied,——* That every parliament ought to act 
upon their good behaviour; and few have acted, but 
fſome kind of force hath at one time or other been 


- 
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() Declaration of the parliament of England, expreſſing the grounds of 
their late proceedings, and of ſettling the preſent government ia the way of 
2 free ſtate, p. 13, 40, London, March 22, 1648, _ | E: 
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tempt caſt on his name, family, and go- 


vernment. 


upon them; and moſt of them under the force of 


© tyrannical will, and fear of ruine by difpleafure there- 
© of; ſome under the force of ſeveral factions or titles 


© to the crown: yet the laws made, even by ſuch par- 


© liaments, bave continued, and been received, and be- 
© *heficial to ſucceeding ages. All which, and whatſo- 
c ever bath been done by this parliament, ſince ſome of 
© their members deſerted them, and the late King raiſed 
<« forces againft them, and ſeveral diſorders and affronts 
© formerly offered to them (if this objection take place) 
© are wholly vacated. For any breach of privilege of 
© parliament, it will not be charged upon the remain- 
© ing part, or to have been within their power of pre- 
© vention or reparation ; or that they have not enjoyed 
© the freedom of their own perfons and votes, and 
ate, undoubtedly, by the law of parliaments, far ex- 
< ceeding that number which makes a houſe, authoriſed 
for the diſpatch of any buſineſs whatſoever : and chat, 
© which at preſent is called a force upon them, is fome 


uf their beſt friends, called and appointed by the par- 
© Hament for their ſafety, and for the guard of them 


«© apainſt their enemies; who, by this means, being 
< Jiſappointed of their hopes to deſtroy the parliament, 
s would, neyerthelefs, ſcandalize their actions, as done 
under a force, who, in truth, are no other than their 
© own guards of their own army, by themſelves ap- 
pointed: and, when it fell into cenſideration, whether 
the priviledge of parliament, or the ſafety of the'king- 
dom, ſhould be preferred, it is not hard to judge 
< which ought co ſway the balance; and that the par- 
* hament ought to paſs by the breach of priviledge (as 
had been formerly often done upon much ſmallet 
* grounds) rather than, by a fullen deelining their dutq 
© and truſt, to reſign up all to the apparent hazard of 


%) Declara- ruin and confufion-of the nation (a2). Theſe wore 


tion, &c, 
p. 22. 


the principal reaſons at that time given for this moſt 
extraordinary action. The reader will judge 3 
OA | | oIces 
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rernment. To coneiliate men to their pro- 
8 — 


force, and determine whether they anſwer the objece 
tions founded on the Megalify and Violence of the pro- 
cerding. It mould be obferved, however, that che 
abettors of it gloried that it Was performed in the 
eye of the world, and that an example was ſet to 
poſterity how te act in ſtmifar eirecumſtances. a 
+ There want get precedents of ſome of his prede- 
« ceffors, ſaid they, who Wave been depoſed by parſia- 
© ments, but were afterwards in darkneſs, and in cor- 
5 ners, baſely mufthered. This pattiament Held it more 
© agreeable to Honour and juſtice, to give the King a 

fair and open trial, by above an hundred gentlemen, 

in the moſt publiek place of juſtice, free (if he had ſo 


pleaſed) to make his defence (6). Tf the parha- (3) Declara- 


819 


ment and military council do whit they do wichout“ tion, &c. 
precedent,” fays Ailton, if it appear their duty, it“ 14. 


— 

* 

o 

c 

£ 

© argues the more wiſdom, virtue, and magnanimity, 
that they know themſelves able to be a precedent to 
others, Who, perhaps, in future ages, if they prove 
not too degenerate, Will look up with Honour, and 
c aſpire towards theſe exemplary and matchleſs deeds 
«© of their anceſtors, as to the higheſt top of their civil 
glory and emulation; which, heretofore, in the pur- 
© ſuance of fame and foreign dominion, ſpent 'itfelf 
© vain-gloriviifly abroad ; but, henceforth, may learn a 
* 

8 
$ 
.C 
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better fortitude, to date execute higheſt juſtice on themn 


that all, by force of arms, endeavour the opprefling 
and dereaving of religion and their liberty at home; 
that no unbridled potentate or tyrant, but to his ſbr- 


row, for the future, may preſume ſuch high and irre- 


ſponſtble Reede over tharkihd, to havoc and turn up- 
ſide whole kingdems of chen, as though they woke 
no more, in e 


& of his perverſe will, than a nation 


of piſmifes (e). —— The time Was,” ſaid another (c proſe 
commonwenlth udvecate, when this nation wie wed- Works, vol. 


« ded te the vanity of adiniring kings, placing them 'm - P. 386. 


* a lefty feat of impunity, like” gods, chat were net 
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ceedings, and make them ſubmit to their 
rule, they began (11) with fair promiſes, 

and 


© bound to give men an account of their actions, but 
© had a liberty to thunder at pleaſure, and put the world 
into combuſtion, ſo that there was no love but luſt, 
no rule but the prince's will, which ſo vaſſalized the 
ſpirits of this great and mighty people, that they were 
content to eſtabliſh the higheſt piece of injuſtice by 


wrong; as if whatſoever he did could not make him 
a delinquent or a traitor ; nor was it Jaw only, but 
thoſe antiquated cheats of the clergy made it paſs for 
divinity alſo; ſo that the commonwealth of England, 
for almoſt fix hundred years, hath been pinioned like 
a captive with the twofold cord of the law and the 
goſpel, which the corrupt profeſſors have made uſe of 
after their own inventions, Yet, notwithſtanding 
that this glorious idol of royalty was elevated to ſuch 
a height over the liberties of the parliament, and ſet 
upon the very pinnacle of the temple, we have lived 
to ſee a noble generation of Engliſh hearts, that have 
fetched it down with a vengeance, and cured the land 
of that idolatry, by one of the moſt heroie and ex- 

< emplary acts of juſtice that ever was done under the 
(4) Mercu- © ſun (d).“ | ; 
mus Polit. I ſhall only add, that, in the year 1651, O. S. the 


2. $86. "_ zoth of January was obſerved, by the Engi/iſh merchants 


at Dantzick, in memorial of their deliverance from 


ſlavery, and a feaſt was made for the whole company, 

| the expence of which was ordered to be repaid by the 
A of England (e). 0 4 | * 1 

I ey began with fair promiſes, and expreſſed, at t 

* fame time, 4m | Wer After it had been determined 
to bring the King to a trial, the houſe of commons 

acted with great ſpirit and vigour. They declared, that 

| the commons of England, in parliament aſſembled, be- 
62 — 2 ing choſen by, and repreſenting the people, have the 
Jan, 1648, ſupreme power in the nation (7). They * 

| 2 b 


ſuch maxims of law, as ſaid, the King can do no 
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and expreſſed, at the ſame time, much 
reſolution. Nor were they worſe than their 
| words: 


1 
a great ſeal be graven, with the addition of a map of the | 
kingdom of Ireland, and of Ferſey and Guernſey, together ' \ : 
with the map of England; and, in ſome convenient place 1 
on that fide, the arms by which the kingdoms of England | 
and Jreland are differenced from other kingdoms. That, | 
on the map fide of the great ſeal, the inſcription ſhall 
be, The Great Seal of England, 1648.“ That the | 
inſcription on the other fide of the ſeal, on which the | 
ſculpture of the houſe of commons.is engraven, ſhall be 
this, via. In the firſt year of freedom, by God's bleſ- 
« ſing reſtored (g). Sixty pounds were charged on the (g) Journal, \ 
revenue towards the charges of this ſeal.——On the 9 of Jane | 
17th of March, after the King's execution, an act was "—_— 
paſſed © for aboliſhing the kingly office,” and it was de- 
clared © high. treaſon in any one to endeavour to ſet 
© up any of the late King's children, or any other per- 
« ſon to be King of England and Zre/and; and that who- | | 
© ſoever ſhould be convicted of the ſaid offence, ſhould | 
© be deemed and adjudged a traitor againſt the parlia- 1 
© ment and people of England (h).“ And, that no (6) Scobel's —_ 
hopes might be given of the reſtoration of monarchy, Cl-Rion, 4 
care was taken to demoliſh its great ſupport the houſe 2648. 
of peers, which was declared © to be uſeleſs and dan- 
gerous to the people of England: and it was enacted, 
That the lords ſhould not from thenceforth meet or 
* fit in the houſe called the lords houſe, or in any other 
© houſe or place whatſoever, as a houſe of lords; nor 
« ſhould fit, vote, adviſe, adjudge or determine of any 
© matter or thing whatſoever, as a houſe of lords, in 
« parliament (i).“ They, moreover, pulled down the (i) Ia. ib. 
ſtatues of Charles at St. Pauls and in the Royal Ex- 
change, and put in the nich of the latter, Exit Tyrannus 
regum ultimus ; imitating the Syraciſians, who, at the 
invitation of Timoleon, < overturned the palaces and mo- 
numents, and whatever elſe might preſerve the me- (#) Blut 


* mory of former tyrants (4).'—— Theſe were Doll 9 
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words: for, tis very certain, great thingy 
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bold and high acts, and ſuch as needed an apology to | 
the nation and the world. Accardingly a declaration 


was prepared and printed, in which the graunds of their 
proceedings were laid open in the beſt manner they were 


able. And the better to reconcile the people to their 


actions, and conciliate their efteem to their authority, 
they ſpoke them fair, and promiſed them largely. After 
having in the declaration vindicated their ſeveral ac- 
tions, they proceed in the falawing manner: © The 


ſumof all the parliament's deſign and endeavour in the 


preſent change af govetroment from tyranny. to a free 
«, ftate ; and which they intend not only to deelare in 
6 wards, but really and ſpeedily endeavour to bring to 
© effect, is this; to prevent a new: War, and further ex- 
< pence and effuſion of the treaſuxe and blood. of Ang: 
and; and to eſtabliſh a firm and ſafe peace, and an 
5, oblivion of all rancour and ill-will decaſioned by the 
4 late troubles ; to provide for the due Worſhip of God, 
according to his word, the advancement of the true 
* Proteſtant religion, and for the liberal and certain 
*, maintenance of godly miniſters: to procure a juſt li- 


e berty for the conſciences, perſons and, eſtates of all 


men, conſormable to God's glory and their on peace: 
to endeavour vigorouſly the, puniſhment of the cruel 
©, murtherers in Irelaud, and the reſtoring of the honeſt 
©. Proteſtants, and this commanwealth, to their rights 
«* there, and the full ſatisſaction of all engagements fot 
„ this work: to provide for the ſettling and juſt obſerv- 
ing of treaties and alliances. with:farcign princes 

<. ſtates, for the encouragement of manufactures, for 
the increaſe. and flaurithipg of trades at home, and 
© the maintenance of the poor in all places of the land: 
to take care for the due re formation and adminiſtration 
of the law and publique juſtice, that the evil may he 
<. puniſhed and the good rewarded: to ordergthe neve- 


nue in ſuch a way, that the publique charges, ma be 
+. defrayed, the ſoldiers pay juitly and duly ſettled; _ 
n f free 
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were done by them; and ſuch ag were 
. to their honour. — the proſe- 


cution 


free quarter 208 be wholly taken away, the people 
< be eaſed in their burthens and taxes, and the debts of 
the common wealth be juſtly ſatished : to remove all 
« grievances and 3 of the people, and to eſta - 
< bliſh peace and righteouſneſs/in the land. Theſe being 
« their only ends, they cannot doubt of, and humbl 
« pray to the Almighty power for his aſſiſtanee and 
. © bleffing upon their mean endeavours, wherein, as 
they have not envied nor intermeddled, nor do intend at 


< all tointermeddle, with the affairs of government of auyx 
other xingdom or ſtate; or to give any offene or jut 


provocation to their neighbours, with hom they d 


entirely to pteſer ve all fair correſpondence and amity, i 
they pleaſe; and confine themſelves to the proper work, 


the managing of the affairs, aud ordering the govern- 


< ment of this commonwealtb, and mattets in order 


< thereunto,. with which they are intruſted and autho- 
riſed by the corifent of all the people thereof, hoſe 


repteſentatives by election they are. So they do pre- 


© ſume upon the like fair and equal dealing from abroad; 
and that they, who are not concerned, will not inter · 
poſe in the affairs of England, who duth not interpoſe 
« in theirs: and, in caſe of aby injury, they doubt not, 


but by the courage and power of the Eugliſß nation, 


and the good bleſfing of Gd (who hath hitherto mi- 
< raculouſly owned 3 of their cauſe, and, they 
© hope, will continue to do the fame) they ſhall be 
6 fufficiently enabled to make their full — and to 


maintain their on rights. And they do egpect from 


« all true: hearted £ogliſhmen, not only a forbearance of 
* any publique or ſecret plots or endeavours, in oppo- 


0 * to the preſent ſettlement, and thereby to kindle 


* new flames of war and miſery amongſt us, whereaf 

themſelves muſt have a ſhare; but a cheat full congur- 

rence and acting for the eſtahliſnment of the. greet 

s * now in hand, in ſuth a way, that — 851 
* 


/ 
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cution of the war in Ireland, under the 
command (xk) of Cromwell, their lieute- 
DOMES © 7h. 06” + nant- 


© God may be honoured, the true Proteſtant religion 
© advanced, and the people of this land enjoy the bleſ- 
C = of peace, freedom and juſtice, to them and their 
(0 Declara- ©- poſterities (/).'—— This declaration, at the ſame time, 
_ was printed, by order of parliament, in Latin, under 
p. 25—27. the title of © Parliamenti Angliz Declaratio: in qui Res 
Nuperum Geſtæ, et Decretum de Statu Angliæ Regio 

(m). Londi- © in liberam Rempublicam vertendo, aſſeruntur (m). 
Pint The great and remarkable tranſactions of the common- 
— wealth were publiſhed by their order, and tranſlated 
Menſis Mar- into Latin, for the information of other countries, as 
2 appears from a great many papers yet remaining in the 
hands of the curious and inquiſitive : and a very accu- 

rate journal in French was publiſhed by authority of 

the council of ſtate, for the like uſe of foreigners, in- 

tituled, Nouvelles Ordinaires de Londres, 8 


{n) Preface July 1650, and ending January 1660-1 (n). Nor mu 


vol. of the A : <P ; ＋ 
Parliamen- à journal of a like nature, intituled, Mercurius Politi- 


tary Hiſtory, © cus, compriſing the ſum of foreign intelligence, with 
© the affairs now on foot in the three nations of Eng- 

© land, Scotland, and Ireland, was, by the ſame autho- 

rity, printed likewiſe. It commences Fune 9, 1949, 

(e) Wood, and ends in April, 1660 (). Theſe publications ſhewed 
* c- great ſenſe of propriety, honour, and fair intentions in 
* the parliament, and render it very ſurpriſing, that no 

compleat hiſtory of thoſe times ſhould be given us by 

any contemporary writer. Mr. Neville ſpeaks of * one 

of thoſe who were in employment from the year 40 

© to 60, who had written a hiſtory of thoſe 20 years, 

(p) Plato 4 with great truth and SITY (p).'——W hat is 
Redivivus, become of it is not known——Probably it is loſt for 


5. 173. * 2 
Lond. 1681. (Kk) The deeds in Ireland under the command of Crom- 


to the 19th. it be forgotten, that, for the uſe of their own ax 5d 


1a2mo. ever! | | 


ad edit. well.] Ireland had given the parliament great cauſe of 


reſentment, Beſides the barbarous maſſacre in 1 55 
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nant-general, and the ſubſequent ſettlement 
| | there 


which loudly ralled for vengeance, and which the beſt 
part of the Engliſh nation were deſirous of ſeeing in- 
flicted, it had ſhewed a particular ſpite and malice againſt 
the parliament. - Charles cheriſhed this diſpoſition, and, 
by a variety of methods, endeavoured to make it declare 
in his favour, and ſupport his cauſe. Some ſucceſs, tis 
well known, be had, more, probably, he would 


have had, but for the extream bigotry of the prieſts, 


and the Nuntio, who were hardly to be fatisfied IP 
conceſſions. At length, however, -a peace was made 
between the Marquis of Ormonde, lord lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and general governor of the kingdom of [reland, 
on behalf of King Charles of the one part, and the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the Roman Catholics of the ſaid king - 


dom, for and on behalf of his Majeſty's Raman Cathoe 


lic ſubjects, on the other part. This peace was pro- 
claimed January 17, 1648, and does very little honour 
to the Marquis or his maſter. For, among other things, 
it was agreed, That all acts, ordinances and orders 
© made by both or either houſes of parliament, td the 
© blemiſh, diſhonour and prejudice of the Roman Catho- 
© lics of that kingdom, fince the 7th of Avg?! 1641, 
© ſhould be vacated; that all inditements, attainders, 
« outlawries in that kingdom, and all the proceſſes and 
other proceedings, ſince the ſaid time, in prejudice of 
© the Catholics, mould be made void; that Catholics 
© might fit and vote in parliament; have places of ho- 
© nour, command, profit and truſt in the army, and 


that an act of oblivion ſhould be paſſed to extend to 


© all his Majeſty's ſubjects of that kipgdom, of all 


« treaſons and offences of what nature, kind or quality 


ſoever, ſince the 23d of Oa:ber, 1631 In a wo 

every thing the Catholics could almoſt wiſh for was 
granted them, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of the pro- 
ieſtants. This paſt not without obſervation in England. 
However, by means of this peace, the chief parts of 
Ireland declared for Charles, and afterwards for his ſon 3 
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ernie 
there in purſuance of the act of parliament 
7 floor 


and lord Ormonde, emboldened thereby, took the liber- 
ty to uſe a language towards the Engl iſb government, 
which he little imagined they would ſo ſoon avenge; 
* The dregs and ſcum of the houſe of commons, picked 
© and awed by the army,” a wicked remnant, left 
for no other end, than yet further, if. it. be poſſible, 
© to delude the people with the name of a parliament,” 
were ſome of the expreſſions his lordſhip made uſe of 
in his letter to colonel] Jenes, governor of Dublin, in 
order to induce him to ſurrender that city into his hands, 
Cromwell was alſo likened in the ſame letter to Fohn of 
(4) See the Leyden (9). | | 
articles of Milton, in his obſervations on this peace, gives his 


RS lordſhip. very keen anſwers to theſe reproaches, though 


ton's proſe in a ſtile far more decent. Seeing, ſays he, he con- 
works, ä tains not himſelf, but, contrary to what a gentleman 
2 2 ſhould know of civility, proceeds to the contemptu- 
* © ous naming of a perſon, whoſe valour and high me- 

rit many enemies, more noble than himſelf, have 
both honoured and feared z to aſſert his good name 
and reputation, of whoſe ſervice the commonwealth 
receives ſo ample ſatisfaction, it is anſwered in his 
behalf, that Cromwell, whom he couples with a name 
of ſcorn, hath done, in a few years, more eminent 
and remarkable deeds, whereon to found nobility in 
his houſe, though it were wanting, than Ormonde, and 
all his anceſtors put together, can ſhew from any re» 
| cord of their Iriſb exploits, the wideſt ſcene of their 
np. glory (r).“ This the Marquis got by uſing abulive 
' 3935 language. But to proceed with the narration. —— 
Peace being made with the catholics, and Lord Incbi- 
quin having joined alſo with Ormonde, the Marquis ad- 
viſed his young maſter Charles II. to come thither as to 
a place of ſecurity and advantage. In a memorial de- 
livered by the lords of his Majeſty's council to the lords 
deputies for the States General, March 29, 1649, N. 8. 
we find them, after touching on the ſtate of _—_ 
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for that -purpoſe, whereby the Iriſh being 


ſu bdued, 
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and Scotland, declaring his Majeſty's refolutions in the 


following manner: This being the true condition of 
his Majeſty's two kingdoms, of England and Scotland, 
and it being neceſſary for his Majeſty to give life to 
the afflicted ſtate of affairs by his own activity and 
vigour, your lordſhips clearly diſcern, that his other 
kingdom of Jreland is, for the preſent, fitteſt to re- 
ceive his Majeſty's perſon; and thither he ititends, 
with all convenient ſpeed, to tranſport himſelf, being 
© thereunto earneſtly adviſed, and with great importu- 
« nity invited, by the kingdom of Ireland, and by the 
Marquis of Ormonde, his Majeſty's lieutenant-general 
there; by whoſe great wiſdom a peace is there con- 
cluded, and thereby the King, at this time, poſſeſſed 
« entirely of three parts of four of that his large and 
« fruitful kingdom, and of the command of gopd ar- 
mies and a good fleet to be joined to his navy; and 


© he hath reaſon to believe that Dublin, and the few , 


other places (that have ſubmitted to the rebellious 
power in England} either are, upon the knowledge of 


that odious parricide; returned to their allegiance; of 


« will be ſuddenly reduced; ſo that the affairs of that 


kingdom being ſettled (which we hope will be in a 


* ſhort time) the King will be ready to go from thence 
into Scotland, when is preſence there ſhall be requi- 


* ſite (s).* How full the King was of going to Ireland, 


appears from the following letter, written in cypher by 


(1) or. 
monde's 


dir Edward Nicholas, from the Hague (the day after --.< gh 
the above memorial was given in) to Lord Ormonde. vol. j. p. 
It is very true, that the King intends to make France 253. Lend. 


© his way to Jreland, and to meet the Queen : and, I 
believe, he will go to Paris to her. The truth is, I 
cannot gueſs at the time of our remove, though the 
King be reſolved for Ireland, and deſires to be there 
* as ſoon as may be: and no man is now ſo mad, as 
« openly" to avow a diſlike of it. But the want of 


1739. %, 


money is ſo incredible,” and the debts ſo great, that 
13 _Q 2 . ' © Fknow 
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ſubdued, the beſt part of that kingdom 


0 8 Wag 


0.1. ** not how we e hall get over theſe difficulties, 
And you muſt know, that, though no man oppoſes 
the going into Ireland, yet many are in their hearts 
© againſt it, and are glad to cheriſh any rubs. The 
< Scotch faction is ſtrong and bold, and have friends in 
this ſtate. The . I believe, will govern very 
© much, and is full of deſigns, They perſuade her to 
()Or- © go with the King into Jreland (1). But all theſe 
— 3 deligns proved abortive : for the parliament, underſtand- 
&e. p.250. ing what had paſſed in Ireland, appointed lieutenant- 
eneral Cromwell commander in chief of that kingdom. 
He had Vreton placed next in command under him, and 
great preparations were made for the war. In the mean 
time the ſpirit, cov, ured up by Gromwell in the Levellers, 
began fo be very troybleſome to the ſtate, and incom- 
modious to its affairs. They reproached thoſe in pow- 
er; they refuſed obedience to the general; and would 
not go into Ireland. Fairfax and Cromwell ſet themſelves 
to reduce thoſe men, and they did it fo effectual ly, that 
the ſervice of Ireland was no farther hindered, hilſt 
Cromwell was making preparations for his voyage, lord 
Or monde beſieged Dublin; but Jones found ſoon an op- 
portunity to give him a ſpecimen of the valour of the 
Engliſh. For, with a very few forces, comparatively, 
he fell on the beſiegers, Killed 4000, took 2517 priſon- 
ers, together with a great quantity of arms and ſtores. 
Ormonde ſoon after writ to Jones for a liſt of the pri- 
ſoners taken, to whom Jones laconically replied, * My 
lord, ſince I routed your 3 I cannot have the 
C happineſs to know 9 u are, that I may wait 


— upon you (2). Cromtuell arrived at Dublin on the 
tor y o 


the execra- I 5th of Auguſt, 1649, and on the 30th of the ſame 


ble Iriſh te- — took the field, beſieged Drogheda, took it by 
bellion, b. ſtorm, and put the garriſon to the fword. All this was 
Lond, 2680 done in the ſpace of nine days, and a body of near 
3000 men, ſays Borlaſe, wete totally deſtroyed and 
7 maſſacred, with which, in reſpect of experience and 


courage 
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was portioned out among the ſoldiers and 
adventurers 


LY 
© courage of the 8 and goodneſs and fidelity J ö 
£ the common men, the marquis would have been glad * | 
to have found himſelf engaged in the field with the N | 
© enemy, though upon ſome diſadvantages (x).” The (+)Borlaſe's 
faughter uſed at Drogheda has been looked on by the 2 
generality as very cod and barbarous, and Cromwell 
has been reproached greatly on that account. And it 
muſt be confeſſed, that orders iſſued for putting to the 
ſword, and giving no quarter, found very ſhocking in 
the ears of the humane and benevolent. And it were 
to have been wiſhed that ſuch orders had never been 
1 or executed by any general of rank and character. 
hough, if ever ſuch treatment is juſtifiable, it is in 
ſuch a caſe as this, where the known diſpoſition and be- 
haviour of the ſufferers are remarkably barbarous, in- 
human and eruel. Cromwell, in his letter to the ſpeak- 
er, dated Dublin, September 17. 1649, owns that he 
forbade to ſpare any that were in arms in the town, and 
© he thinks,” he [as firs, that they put to the ſword 
© about 2000 men the firſt night they entered; that the 
next day one of the towers which had held out hav- 
ing ſubmitted, their officers were knocked on the 
< head, and every tenth man of the ſoldiers killed, and 
© the reſt ow 4 for the Barbados -I am perſuaded;” 
adds he, tex: this is a righteous judgment of God 
upon theſe barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
© their hands in ſo much innocent blood, and that it 
will tend to prevent the effuſion of blood for the fu- 0 


* ture; which are the ſatis factory grounds to ſuch ace \y 
tions, which, otherwiſe, cannot but work e 
and regtet (y). This is ſaying the moſt for the juſti- 00 palia- 
fication of the fact. The name of Cromwell, and the Hiſtory, vol. A. 
execution at Drogheda, had ſuch an effe& indeed, that xi. p. re 
ſucceſs almoſt conſtantly attended him; inſomuch-that 
the far greater part of Ireland was reduced to the obe- 
dience of the commonwealth, before he returned to 
£»rgland, which was in May, 1650. After this 
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DO N . adventurers of the Engliſh nation ; witneſs 
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the war was carried on by Ireton. whom Cromwell had 
N conſtituted his deputy, with like valour and ſucceſs, till, 
8 in a little time, the great armies of the Catholics were 
© diſperſed, their towns taken, their leaders forced to 
fly, and the whole kingdom, in a manner, ſubdued. 
>, Application was made for aſſiſtance from abroad, par- 
> * ticularly to the Duke of | Lorrain, who promiſed great 
things upon conditions very high ; but little was done 
by him, or any one elſe: for the Engliſb arms'were 
every where terrible, and he thought himſelf moſt out 
of danger who kept himſelf moſt out of their reach. 
In a word, after ſome time the /ri/þ being wholly re- 
duced, their lands were divided among the foldiers and 
adventurers, the murtherers of the Engliſb were exempla- 
rily puniſhed, and peace and tranquillity were given ta 
a land ruined by the villany and barbarity of its inha- 
bitants. How fully Feland was reduced by the com- 
monwealth and Cromwell, will appear from the follow- 
ing extracts from Clarendon. When the ſucceſs of 
the parliament had totally ſubdued the King's arms, 
© and himſelf was ſo inhumanly murdered, neither-the 
* forces in Ireland, under the King's authority, nor the 
< Iriſþ, who had too late promiſed to ſubmit to it, could 
* make any long reſiſtance ; ſo that Cromwell quickly 
+ diſperſed them by his own expedition thither : and, 
* by licenſing as many as deſired it to tranſport as many 
from thence, for the ſervice of the two crowns 
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* þ of France and Spain, as they would contract for, 
N N quickly made a diſappearance of any army in that 
EY J © kingdom to oppoſe his conqueſts. '- And after the de- 
— 8 ; feat of the King at Morceſter, he ſeemed to all men 
N be in as quiet a poſſeſſion of Ireland as of England, 
7 and to be as much without enemies in the one as the 
| bother kingdom. — Not only all the rj nation 
83 | (very few excepted) were found guilty of the rebel- 
8 2. Þ, + lion, and ſo to have: forfeited all their eſtates 3 but 
key \. + the Marquis of Ormonde, the Lord Inchiguin, and all 
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King, were declared to be under the ſame guilt, and 
the lands ſeized upon for the benefit of the ſtate, — 
The whole kingdom was admeaſured ;- the accounts 
of the money paid by the adventurers within the 
time limited; and what was due to the army for their pay, 
were ſtated; and ſuch proportions of acres in the ſeveral 
provinces were aſſigned to the adventurers and officers 
and ſoldiers, as were agreeable to the act of parlia- 
ment, by admeaſurement.— And that every body 
might with the more ſecurity enjoy that which was 
aſſigned to him, they had found a way to have the 


_ conſent of many to their own undoing. They found 


the utter extirpation of the nation (which they had 


it ſomewhat of horror, that made ſome impreſſion 
upon the ſtone-hardneſs of their own hearts, — 
They therefore found this expedient, which they 
called an act of grace. There was a large tract of 
land, even to the half of the province of Conaught, 
that was ſeparated from the reſt by a long and large 
river, and which, by the plague and many maſſacres, 
remained almoſt deſolate. Into this ſpace and circuit 
of land they required all the IJriſb to retire by ſuch a 
day under the penalty of death ; and all who ſhould 
after that time be found in ny other part of the king- 
dom, man, woman, .or Chi 

any body that met them. The land within this cir- 
cuit, the moſt barren in the kingdom, was, out of 
the grace and mercy. of the . conquerors, aſſigned to 


portions as might, with-great induſtry, preſerve-their 
lives. And to thoſe. perſons, from whom they had 
taken great quantities of land in other provinces, they 
aſſigned the greater proportions within this precinct z 
ſo that it fell to ſome men's lot, eſpecially when they 
were accommodated with houſes, to have a compe- 


And, that they might not be exalted with this mer- 
ciful donative, it was a condition that accompanied 


/ 


the Engliſh Catholics, and whoſoever had ſerved the 


intended) to be in itſelf very difficult, and to carry in 


d, ſhould be killed by 


thoſe of the nation, who were encloſed in ſuch pro- 


tent. livelihood, though never to the fifth part of what 
had been taken from them in a much better province. 
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+ dom, purchaſes made by one from the other at very 
© valuable rates, and jointures made upon marriages, 
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this their accommodation, that they ſhould all give 
releaſes of their former rights and titles to the land 
that was taken from them, in conſideration of what 


was now aſſigned to them; and ſo they ſhould for 
ever bar themſelves and their heirs from ever laying 


claim to their old inheritance. And, by this means, 


the plantation (as they called it) of Conaught, was fi- 
niſhed, and all the Iriſb nation incloſed within that 
circuit, the reſt of Ireland being left to the Engl; 
ſome to the od lords and juſt proprietors, who, being 
all proteſtants (tor no Roman Catholic was admitted) 
had either never offended them, or had ferved them, 
or had made compoſition for their delinquencies, by 


the benefit of ſome articles; and ſome to the adven- 


turers and ſoldiers. And a good and great part (as 
I remember, the whole province of Tipperary) Crom- 
well had reſerved to himſelf, as a demeſne (as he call- 
ed it) for the ftate, and in which no adventurer or 
ſoldier ſhould demand his lot to be aſſigned, and, na 
doubt, intended both the ſtate and it for the making 
great his own family. It cannot be imagined in how 
eaſy a method, and with what peaceable ' formality, 
this whole great kingdom was taken from the juſt 
lords and proprietors, and divided and given among 
thoſe, who had no other right to it, but that 

had power to keep it, no men having ſo great ſhares 
as they who had been inſtruments to murder the King, 
and were not like, willingly, to part with it to his 
ſucceſior, — Ireland was the great capital, out of 
which all debts were paid, all ſervices rewarded, and 
all aQs of bounty performed. And, which is more 
wonderful, all this was done and ſettled, within liitle 
more than two years, to that degree of perfection, 


that there were many buildings raiſed for beauty ag 


well as ufe, arderly and regular plantations of trees, 
and fences and encloſures raiſed throughout the king- 


and all other conveyar.ces and ſettlements executed, 
as in a kingdom of PEace within itſelf, and where nd 


+ doubt 
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£ doubt could be made of the validity of titles (&).” (=) Conti- 

The reader necd not be told how much honour this — ore 

relation does to the parhament of the commonwealth Life, vol. ii, 

of England, by whoſe wiſdom theſe great things were P. 214 

thus ſettled and accompliſhed. His lordſhip ſtrongly . 

indeed inſinuates eruelty in theſe proceedings: but his 

word is not to be depended on. That they intended 

the utter extirpation of the Iriſb nation, is mere calum- 

ny, as appears from the preamble to the act for ſet- 

ting Ireland, in which, among other reaſons for paſ- 

ſivg it, one is, That the people of that nation might 

© know that it is not the intention of the parliament to 

« extirpate that whole nation, but that mercy and par- 

don, both as to life and eſtate, may be extended to 

© all huſbandmen, plowmen, labourers, artificers, and | 

„others of the inferior ſort (a).“ The curious reader (a) Scobel's 

will do well to conſult the act. I will not dilate on his este 

lordſhip's tiling Tipperary a province; ſuch a miſtake is * 88 

pardonable in a man who confeſſes himſelf to have been 

ignorant of there being any ſuch place in England as 

Sheerneſs (b). However, I cannot find that Cromwell (5) Conti- 

reſerved it as a demeſne for the ſtate or his own family. n . 

I will only add, that Lord Molgſivorth gives it 

as his opinion, that to Cromtidell's diſtributing of 

the enemies lands to the ſoldiers in Ireland, we owe 

that kingdom's being a. Proteſtant kingdom at this 

day, and its continuing ſubject to the crown of Eng- 

v land (c). | le) Preface' 
Lieutenant- general Ludlow had a great ſhare in all 18 Hape, 

theſe tranſaQtions.—— The ſpirit with which: he acted co Galli, 

will appear from the following anſwer given to a letter 24 edit. p. 

of the Merquis of Clanrickarde, deſiring a conference 3% 

with him for the ſettling the repoſe of the nation, and 

a ſafe · conduct for. commiſſioners to treat with him for 

that purpoſe. . + bs | | 
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the actions of Cromwell (LL) in Scotland, 
| | which, 


| My Lord, 
| JN anſwer to yours of the 24th of March, by which 
* 


ou propoſe a treaty for the ſettlement of this coun- 
try, and defire a ſafe- conduct for the commiſſioners you 
ſhall judge fit to employ in the management of that af- 
fair, I think fit, in purſuance of the advice of the 
commiſſioners of the parliament of England, and of 
many officers af the Engliſh army, to advertiſe you, as 
hath been already anſwered to thoſe who have ſent pro- 
_ Poſitions of the like nature, that the ſettlement of this 
nation doth of right belong to the parliament of the 
commonwealth of England, to whom we are obliged in 
duty to leave it, being aſſured that they will not capi- 
tulate with thoſe who qught to ſubmit to them, and yet 
oppoſe themſelves to their authority, and upon vain 
and frivolous hopes have refuſed fuch offers of favour 
as they would gladly accept at preſent :* ſo that I fear 
they will be conſtrained to proceed againſt them with 
the higheſt ſeverity, which. that you may prevent by 
your timely ſubmiſſion, is the deſire of, 


My Lord, 
Your humble ſervant, 


(4) Lndlow, | EpmunD LuDLow (a). 
vol. i. p. © | | | 


398, 


This reduction of Ireland, in ſo ſhort a time, when 
the affairs of the commonwealth were in ſo low a 
ſtate there, does, undoubtedly, great honour to Crom- 
. well, as well as the other commanders in chief after 
him. His actions here have always juſtly made one part 
of his panegyric. We ſhall ſoon ſee that he did not 
diſgrace them by any after military ill behaviour. 
(LL) Cromwell's. actions in Scotland, and the victory 
% Worceſter, ] *Tis well known, that the Scots were 
23 ill uſed by Charles the Firſt; that they oppoſed 
his meaſures; marched an army into England; joined 
with the parliament, and helped to reduce him 2 a 
. F ; te 
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which, with the victory at Worceſter, ſo to- 
| tally 


ſtate of captivity.— They ſtopped: ſhort, however, 
here, and very violently oppoſed his trial and condem- 
nation, looking on him as their King, and the judges 
as murtherers.——Thbus matters ſtood when the con- 
monwealth was erected in England. Soon after appli- 
cation was made to Charles II. by commiſſioners from 
the Scottifþh nation, in order to his entrance into that 
kingdom, and __—_ the throne of his anceſtors. 
Many of the young King's counſellors were againſt 
this, looking on the Scots as a rebellious nation, who 
had been the original cauſe of the late King's misfor- 
tunes. And very probable it is, that had not Lord 
Ormonde, and the Catholic confederates in Ireland, been 
defeated by Fones and Cromwell, he would not have had 
a thought of going thither. Lord Byron, in a letter to 
the Marquis of Qrmonde, dated Hague, April 12, 1649, 
N. S. writes as follows: * Commiſſioners are come out 
of Scotland, conſiſting of one Earl (the Earl of Caſ- 
s ſels) two burgeſſes, and four divines, to treat with 
his Majeſty concerning the affairs of that kingdom, 
or rather to impoſe unſufferable conditions upon him. 
To give the better aſſurance of their good intentions 
to his ſervice, immediately before their coming out 
of Scotland, the Marquis of Huntley was put to death 
for no other crime but his loyalty to the King. Their 
propoſitions are as inſolent as can be imagined ; for 
they require that all malignants and evil counſellors 
(and particularly the Marquis of Montroſe) ſhould be 
baniſhed the court; that his Majeſty ſhould take both 
the national covenant and the holy league and cove- 
nant (as they term it) and eſtabliſh a Preſbyterian 
government in all his kingdoms. But the King be- 
ing now- unfortunately in a Preſbyterian country, 
cannot reſent theſe indignities ſo as otherwiſe he 
would. Howſoever, his intention is, not to enter 
into any particular debate of theſe propoſitions, but 
to remit the commiſſioners till his coming into ln, 
a, * 
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< land, the matters propounded by them concerning his 
© other kingdoms as well as Scotland (e).' ——Sir Ed. 
ward Nicholas, in a letter to the ſame nobleman, dated 
Ferſey, October 13-23, 1649, ſays, There are Scots 
* commiſſioners coming hither ; but their propoſitions 
© are as unreaſonable as the former ſent into Holland. 
* They have now a ſtrong faction about the King: 
© and the Lord Fermyn (who is efteemed the head of 
© the Scots Preſbyterian faction) hath, tis ſaid, gained 
many that are now about his Majeſty to his party, 
and, ſome ſay, will come hither to aſſiſt with all his 
© intereſt and power the advancement of the King's de- 
« ſigns. The truth is, Sir Edward Hyde being fo un- 
* neceſſarily and unſkilfully employed in Spain, hath 
given an infinite advantage to the Scots Preſbyterians; 
© for he was expert in all their jigs pd artifices (J). 

What the good ſecretary would have had the 
young King do, is hard to ſay, There was no place 
for him in England or Ireland where then could 
he go but into Scotland? How expert ſoever Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde might be in the Scots jigs and artifices, it 
would not have been in his power to have hindered 
the King's refolving to agree with the commiſſioners 
of that kingdom, though, *tis very certain, his in- 
clination was not much that way. For he had no 
Jove for the Scots league and covenant; he reliſhed not 
the manners and behaviour of the ruling part of that 
nation; nor could he well put on the ſtiff and formal 
air which was almoſt eſſentially neceſſary to gain their 
favour. But neceflity has no law: the wor, oor 
Breda, took ſhip in Holland; landed in Scotland; and, 
having taken the ſolemn league and covenant, and 
ſigned a declaration, wherein he renounced the fins of 
his father's houſe, and of his own, and the: idolatry of 
his mother, was ſolemnly crowned there. This filled 
the royaliſts with hopes, as appears from à letter of 
Lord Ormonde to Sir Edward Nicholas, dated Leuure, 
Ts. Fehn 


* 
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was no longer in a condition to ſupport its 


own 


Rm 12, 1650. Though it be very true, that his 
« Majeſty's condition muſt be to himſelf moſt irkfome, 
© and to his ſervants, that have endeavoured to ſerve his 
© happy father and himſelf in their own method, moſt 
«* uncomfortable, yet, by what Mr. Seymour relates, and 
* which ſeems confirmed by the London prints, it may 
be truly ſaid to be in ſome degree amended by his co- 
* ronation, and the conjunction of that people, which, 
« as it gives ſome foreign reputation to his buſineſs, ſo 

tit promiſes more of reſiſtance againſt the rebels, than 
s when they were divided; and, conſequently y, may 
more probably afford an opportunity to others of bet- 
6 ter inclinations to ſhow themſelves ; and the ſame 
God, who, contrary to, and beyond the original in- 

© tention of the Exgliſh rebels, hath permitted them to 

« perpetrate ſo unexampled villanies againſt the royal 
6 family and freedom of England," may, contrary to, 
and beyond the purpoſe of the Scats (who gave the 


« riſe to the n make them inſtrumental in 


© the reſtoration, I hope he 


purpoſes, to the King's juſt 


© power, and his-people's free claim (g). But his lord- (g) o. 
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ſhip's hopes wete ill founded. The Scots were zealous monde's 
indeed to ſerve; their covenanted King, and they hated _ . 


heartily the Enghfa gov 
were taught by their — to look on and cal 1 qupay 
a name, in the ears of the prieſts and prieſt-ridden, 
moſt odious and abominable. 3 preparations were 
every where made to raiſe an army, which might de- 
{troy theſe men, and reftore his Majeſty to the Engliſh 
throne. But the thing was not ſo KT effected as 
planned. Thoſe who ſat at the helm = affairs were 
upon their guard, On the 12th of June, 1650, the 


parliament voted, that the lord-general ' Fairfax, and | 


lieutenant-general Cromwell, ſhould both be command- 
ed to go upon the northern expedition: and that the 


council of ſtate (which had been conſtituted at the be- 


ginning of the new government, and conſiſted of per 
1 3 


ernment and army, whom they p. 405. 
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own independency, much leſs place the ſon 
| 8 
of the moſt able men in it) do acquaint them with it, 
and take care for their ſpeedy march towards Scot- 


land. For they thought it beſt to be before- hand 
with the Scots, and to carry the war into that country « 


Fairfax being adviſed with herein, ſeemed at firſt to 
© like well of it, but afterwards being hourly perſuad- 
© ed by the Preſbyterian miniſters,” and his own lady, 
© who was a Fed“ patroneſs of them, he declared him- 
© ſelf unſatished that there was a juſt ground for the 
© parliament of England to ſend their army to invade 
* Scotland : but that in caſe the Scots ſhould invade Eng- 
© land, then he was forward to engage againſt them in 
© defence of his own country. The council of ſtate, 
© ſomewhattroubled at his excellency's ſcruples, appoint- 
ed Cromwell, Lambert, Harriſon, St. John, and Whit- 
* lick, to be a committee to confer hereupon with him; 


© and to endeavour to ſatisfy him of the juſtice ang 


© lawfulneſs of this undertaking. Accordingly this com- 
© mittee met Lord Fairfax, and being ſhut up together 
© in a room in Jh;tehall, they went firſt to prayer, that 
© God would direct them in this buſineſs; and Cromwell 
© began. Moſt of the committee alſo prayed, after 
© which they diſcourſed in the manner related at large 
© by Mr. Yhitlck,” From this account it appears that 
Fairfax grounded his unwillingneſs to invade Scotland, 
on the foundation of the two nations being bound in 
the national league and covenant z And now for us, 
ſaid he, contrary thereunto, and without ſufficient cauſe 
© given us by them, to enter into their country with an 
army, and to make war upon them, is that which 
I cannot ſee the juſtice of, nor how we ſhall be able 
© to juſtify the lawfulneſs of it to God or man.“ Crom- 
well to this replied : I confeſs, my lord, that if they 
© have given us no cauſe to invade them, it will not be 
« juſtifiable in us to do it; and to make war upon them 
without a ſufficient ground for it, will be contrary to 
that which in conſcience we ought to do, and diſpleaGs 

#; ing 


of the late King on the throne: of his fa - 
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thers, 


© ing both to God and good men. But, my lord, if 


they have invaded us, as your lordſhip knows they 
have done, ſince the national covenant, and contrary 
to it, in that action of the Duke of Hamilton, which 
was by order and authority from the parliament of that 
kingdom, and ſo the act of the whole nation by their 
repreſentatives: and if they now give us too much 
cauſe of ſuſpicion that they intend another invaſion 
upon us, joining with their King, with whom they 
have made a full agreement, without the aſſent or pri- 
vity of this commonwealth, and are very buſy at this 
preſent in raiſing forces and money to carry on their 


deſign : if theſe things are not a ſufficient ground and 


cauſe for us to endeavour to provide for the ſafety of 


our own country, and to prevent the miſeries which 
an invaſion. of the Scots would bring upon us, I hum 
bly ſubmit it to your excellencies judgment, That 


they have formerly invaded us, and brought a war into 
the bowels of our country, is known to all, wherein 
God was pleaſed to bleſs us with ſucceſs againſt them; 
and that they now intend a new invaſion upon us, I 


do as really believe, and have as good intelligence of, 


as we can of any thing not yet ated. Therefore I 
ſay, my lord, that, upon theſe grounds, I think we 
have a moſt juſt cauſe to begin, or rather to return 


and requite their hoſtility firſt begun upon us; and 


thereby to free our country (if God ſhall be pleaſed to 
aſſiſt us, and I doubt not but he will) from the great 


miſery and calamity of having an army of Scots within 


our country, That there will be a war between us, I 
fear is unavoidable. Your excellency will ſoon deter- 
mine whether it be better to have this war in the 
bowels of another country or our own; and that it 


will be in one of them, I think it is without ſcruple.'— 
This ſeems all very forcible, but it had no effect on 


Fairfax, who having before taken his reſolution, as it 
ſhould ſeem, contented bimſelf with ſaying to this =_ 


5 
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thers, which the Scott had fondly hoped 


for, 


for 


the like kind of argument urged by Hhitlock, St. Jabn, 
and Harriſon, That human probabilities are not ſuf- 
* ficient grounds to make war upon a neighbour nation, 
s eſpecially our brethren of Scotland, to whom we are 
1 © engaged in a folemn league and covenant ().“ One 
3 muſt have had a ſtrange underſtanding, or been under a 
very ſtrange influence, to have talked after this rate! 
But ſo it was, Fairfax choſe rather to reſign his com- 
miſſion than go againſt the Scots, in order to prevent their 
intended viſit into his own country, Cromwell urged 
him to continue it with great vehemence, but in vain; 
and being ſure that he was immoveably fixed in his de- 
termination, preſſed him and the parhament to conti- 
nue him, with all that dexterity and diſſimulation I have 
elſewhere mentioned. Cromtbell now, by an ordinance 
of parliament, ſucceeded Fairfax in the ſupreme com- 
mand, and the parliament publiſhed a declaration upon 
the marching of their army into Scotland, In this de- 
claration they take notice of the averſeneſs to amity 
and friendſhip to the commonwealth manifeſted by the 
Scots, and their hoſtile diſpoſition, notwithſtanding the 
ſignal hand of God againſt them upon their late inva- 
ſion. After this they mention their tranſactions in 1648, 
and the kindneſſes which they had received from the 
Engliſh army when in Scotland, yet now, continues the 
parliament, © laying aſide all conſideration of former kind- 
< neſſes, and of their expreſſions and engagements of 
<* juſtice and treaties, the common bonds of human ſo- 
« ciety, they endeavour to exerciſe their power for the 
deſtruction of thoſe by whoſe means they did receive it; 
they again inſiſt upon the ſame ptetenſions to matters 
. © of our government, and take upon them to determine 
s what is fundamental here; and direct and threaten us, 
if we change not what is now eſtabliſhed, and form 
it to their mind, or accommodate it to their intereſt, — 
< Their deſizn and reſolution again to invade £ngland, 
e will be the more evident, if we remember, 1. That 


upon 


— 
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for. Indeed after this laſt defeat, Scotland 
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upon occaſion of demanding only a treaty for ſatiſ- 
faction for their former invaſion, they do, in expreſs 


terms, declare themſelves enemies to the government 


of this commonwealth, and all that adhere thereto, 


and lay foundations of ſedition, and new inſurrections 
amongſt ourſelves. 2. In purſuance of theſe grounds, 
they who cannot claim to themſelves the leaſt colour 
of authority ondomi nion over us, yet have taken upon 
them, in Scotland, to proclaim Charles Stuart to be 
King of England and Ireland; and in their treaty ſince 


with him, have promiſed him their aſſiſtance againſt 


this nation. 3. Before the late invaſion from Scotland, 
the parliament of England, upon foreſight of their 
diſpoſition to what followed, and ſeeing their prepa- 
ration, and the party they had ſeduced in order there- 
unto, believing what the event was like to be, ſent 


thither commitlioners to treat for preventing the ef- 
fuſion of blood; but the treaty was refuſed, and an- 


ſwered only with the immediate march of their army 
into England. Having therefore again refuſed the 
amicable offer of a treaty for peace, we have reaſon to 
expect another invaſion. 4. They have _ 
declared againſt us as ſectaries, as they have agai 


rank with malignants and papiſts. — Their 
deſign and purpoſe being thus evident, a neceſſit 

is upon us to uſe our beſt endeavours, with God's 
aſſiſtance, to prevent them, and not leave them to in- 
vade us at their choſen opportunity, and our greateſt diſ- 


advantage, when they ſhall bave compleated their de- 
ſign with foreign ſtates for their aid, and with their 


faction and party in this nation for correſpondence and 
concurrence in their attempts upon us; and that we 
may not be at the inſupportable charge of keeping ſe- 
veral armies in our own bowels, and ſubject ourſelves 


to the contributions, plunderings, and barbarous uſage 


of a Scots army, if we ſuffer them again to enter; 
. ; 1728 R 4 or 


6 


ontroſe's party, putting us into the ſame 
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was by the arms of the Eng commans' 
880 | wealth 


cor of keeping one formed army conſtantly upon the 


(i) Parlia- 
mentary 
Hiſtory, 
vol. xix, p. 


276—283. 


©, borders, for preventing or reſiſting thoſe attempts up- 


©: on. us, which they are waiting an opportunity at their 
©. beſt advantage to make. A burthen from which we 
<, ought to apply our beſt endeavours to free the people, 
who have ſuffered ſo deeply already by their means; 
© which hath been part of their deſign, hereby to bring 
© the people to a diſcontent with the government from 
the ſenſe of charge, without conſidering the cauſe of 
© the continuance thereof, that ſo they may be fitted to 
© receive their impreflions, and carry on their faction 
© among us, and keep it ready for them to make uſe of 
© when they ſhall ſee cauſe (i). On the 29th of June, 
Cromwell ſet forward from Londen towards the north, 
and by the approbation of the parliament, a declaration 
of the army of England, upon their march into Scotland, 
was printed. The title of it, too remarkable to be 
omitted, runs thus: To all that are ſaints, and partakers 
of the faith of God's elit, in Scotland 1. There is a 
cant here and there interſpetſed, but on the whole it is far 
from a contemptible performance. In it is given their 
reaſons for bringing the late King to juſtice, and ex- 
cluding his family from the throne; as alſo ſor aboliſhing 
the houſe of lords, and erecting a commonwealth. Af- 
ter which, the breach of the covenant ;- the rejection of 


I Tt is not improbable this declaration of the army of England, upon 
their march into Scotland, was intended to obviate the prejudices excited 
againſt them in * The declaration of major-general Maſſey and Jo other 


© Englith officers and commanders ingaged with the kingdom of Scotland, 


© in behalf of their preſbyterian brethren, in England, Ireland, and the 
© principalitic of Wales, Declaring the grounds and reaſons movingthem 
5 to take up arms in the kingdom of Scotland; admoniſhing all conſcien+ 
© tious preſbyterians not to apoſtatize from their firſt principles, nor ad- 
© here, engage, or take up arms with the rebels at Weſtminſter, * Dat 

© at Orkney ifland, March 29, 1650.“ In quarts, without priater's 
name, or place. The title of this piece alone might ſatisfy us of the ſpirit 
with which it is written; which indeed is ſharp, irritating, and abufive, 
and full of the blackeſt characters of the army and the parliaments” 


* 
. 89 4 — — 


n N preſbyterian 
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who 


preſbyterĩan government; and the hereſies and blaſphe- 


mies charged on them by fome ſtatiſts, as they ſtyle 


them, are retuted: and the K ing and his adherents are 
repreſented as influenced by popiſh counſels. Fhey then. 
add, Is there not now juſt cauſe for all good men with 
vou to fear that one fo bred, ſo engaged and intereſt- 
© ed, and meeriy in ſuch a way coming in to you, doth 
© but watch his opportunity (to ſpeak nothing of the 


weight of blood of the ſaints under the altar, crying ow 
til} by 


« ſtil} for vengeance upon him and that family) 
© his influence upon your army, which you know how 


© compoſed, he: may gain his ends upon you; and how 


© likewiſe the generality of the people of Scotland are af- 
fected, is not unworthy of your moſt ſerivus confide- 


wealth almoſt: wholly ſubdued, and thoſe 
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ration, nor of à friendly intimation from us (#).'—= (0 Parlia- 
Cromwell alſo, at his arrival in Berwict, publiſhed ano® pj;q,.,7 


Hiſtory, vol. 


ther declaration to the people of Scatland, in which re- xix. p. 306. 


ferring to the grounds af the army's marching thither, 
as ſet forth by the parliament in their declaration above- 
mentioned, he takes notice of the unjuſt reproaches and 
falſe ſlanders caſt on the army under his command; 
and in order to refute. them, appeals to his known con- 
duct, when in their country two years before, towards the 
people in general, and the beſt affected in particular. 
He then goes on to aſſure the gentry and commonalty of 
Scotland, That he will not offer the leaſt violence or 


injury to their perſons, goods or poſſeſſions, they be- 


ing innocent in his opinion, and invites them to ſtay 
and abide in their on babitdtions, where, ſays he, 
they may and ſhall enjoy what they have in peace; 
and not to ſuffer themſelyes to be miſled by the craft 
and ſuhtilty of any, into that which muſt needs prove 
their inevitable loſs and ruin, and a great hazard to 
their country (04 12+ 7'kq- e 
But theſe were things of little conſequence in com- 
E of the after actions of | Cromwell and his army. 

or they made it appear to Scotland and the world, that 
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dated Dunbar, Sept. 4, 1650. 8 
towards Dunbar, he adds, Their [the Scots] whole 
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who had bid defiance to their own princes, 
were 


their diſcipline and valour were unparalleled. The 
country people were treated with great kindneſs by the 
general; their wants ſupplied ; and ſuch as in the leaft 
injured them, very ſeverely puniſhed. - On the 22d day 
of Tuly, 1650, Cromwell entered Scotland, and endea- 
voured by a variety of ways to bring the Scots to a bat- 
tle. But they, though there were ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhes, 
kept themſelves from a general engagement, and thought 
by that means to occaſion the Engliſb, as the winter 
approached, to return through want of proviſions. 
They probably judged rightly; and had they _ 
their reſolution, Cromwell might have had the mortih- 

cation of finding himſelf unable to execute his deſigns. 

hut prudence or fortune failed them, Cromwell be- 
gan to find himſelf in ſuch difficulties that he thought it 
proper to retreat towards Dunbar ; the Scots followed him 
cloſe, with an army greatly ſuperiour. They now 
thought they bad Cromwell in their power, and they were 
determined not to let him eſcape. —— What condition 
the Engliſh were in, what the h of the Scots, and at 
the ſame time the high enthuſtaſm of Cromwell, will beſt 
appear from his own letter to Mr. Speaker Lenthall, 
peaking of his retreat 


© army was in march after us: and indeed our drawing 
© back in this manner, with the addition of three new 
< regiments added to them, did much heighten their 
«* confidence, if not preſumption and arrogancy. The 


© enemy that night we perceived gathered towards the 


_ © hills, labouring to make a perfect interpoſition between 


us and Berwick; and having in this poſture a great 
* advantage, through his better knowledge of the coun- 
© try, which he e by ſending a conſiderable party 


to the ſtrait paſs at Copperſpath ; where ten men to 


* hinder are better than forty to make their way. And 
truly this was an exigent to us, whereby the enemy 
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were forced to ſubmit to a foreign (but not a 
| e J _ grievous) 


my was in when it made its hard conditions with the 22 trail 
Klog in Cornwall, By ſome reports that have come het 73 
to us, they had diſpoſed of us and of their buſineſs, in N 
ſufficient revenge and wrath towards our perſons, and. let. 
had ſwallowed yp the poor intereſt of England, believ- ge ο H t 
ing that their army and their King would haye er F , 
ed to London without any interruption; it being told us, 2 77O: ,. + 

we know not how — by a priſoner — the fret Arte 
night before the fight, that their King was very, ſud- / 77D A agar 
denly to come amongſt them, with thoſe Engliſb they ; > H= card 
allowed to be about him; but in what * were thus . 

lifted up, the Lord was above mo” 4 he enemy 04%, 

lying in the poſture before mentioned, having thole 22, Fe oli,” 
2 we lay very near him, being ſenſible of 4 , _ 
our diſadyantages, having ſome weakneſs of fleſh, but | . 
yet conſolation and ſupport from. the Lord himſelf, Jo — 
to our poor weak faith, wherein I believe not a few / ove, 4 r 
amongſt us ſhared, that becauſe of their numbers, be- tre | 
cauſe of their advantages, becauſe of their confidence, Fe 40 | 
becauſe of our weakneſs, becauſe of our ſtrait, we /, e 
were in the mount, and in the mount the Lord would / ſao! 
be ſeen, and that he would find out a way of deliver- fig "op 3% 
ance and ſalvation for us; and- indeed we had our 42 wy 
conſolations and our hopes (m).“ Nor were their (=) e. 
hopes vain. On the third of September, Cromwell, with mestary can ermed! 
an army of about 7500 foot, and 3500 horſe, attacked the pq. 
Scotch army, conſiſting, as twas ſaid, of 6000 horſe, and See Appen- ant; | 
16,000 foot at leaſt, and in leſs than an hour put 22 * 
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whole army into confuſion,” totally routed them, and 
had the chace and execution of them near. eight miles. — mtr, 
In this battle the Scots had 3000 killed, 10, ooo * / — 
priſoners, excluſive of officers, all their baggage 3 

train taken, with 200 colours. This victory, ſo uns fat, Cons Howd 
expected in Scotland and England, filled the friends of 2 
commonwealth and Cromwell. with great joy. Our . | 
* prayers are heard,” ſaid Mr. Sympſom in a letter to the £170 22 | 
Lard General, dated * 10, 1050, ,* our R on {om 45 — "i 
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are 


(n) Milton's e the Lord and of his ſervants had prevailed (u). 


State Pa- 


pers, by 
Nickolls, 


N 23. 
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grioiohs) yoke. For "tis well n that 
8 the 


- © him anſwered; his promiſe accompliſhed to judge our 


© cauſe in thed.y of bait'e, when he might have judged 
© our perſons according to our ſins Our emden | 
© here (the motnii'g of that day before theſe tidings 
© came) run up and down to their friends with news, 
© that you were coming back with ſhame ; they inſulted 
© in their ſhops and ſtreet, becauſe that was now come 
© to' paſs they always looked for, &c, But whilſt their 
© hearts were thus merry in them, their faces grew pale, 
© their countenances caſt down, becauſe the ſword of | 


Oliver St. Join alſo, writing on the ſame occaſion to the 
general, obierves; * That God had determined the diſ- 

pute between England and Scotland, in ſuch a mariner 
© as all may ſee and a knowledge that he bath done it; 
and therefore you could not fight when and as you 
deſired; but then when your forces were leſſened in 
fvgider and the remainder weakned by ſickneſs and 
wants, and thereby much diſpirited; 4. when the 
enemy thence and by their recruits, became confi- 
dent, relying upon and boaſting in the arm of fleſh, 
This ſeaton did the Lord chuſe to give his judgment 
in, and ſignal was it, for ſithence theſe wars, never 
was there, as I remember, fo great a victory obtained 
with ſo little loſs of ours (o). Such a victory, indeed, 
in fuch circumſtances, may excuſe a little enthuſiaſm, 
in minds leſs diſpoſed to it than Cromwell and his friends? 
No doubt this appearance of providence, and theſe con- 
gratulations received, muſt have been highly pleaſing to 
the lord general. The parliament, ſenſible of Crom. 

vell's merit in this affair, on receiving the account, paid 

im all the reſpe& the moſt ambitious man, one would 
think: could with for. They ordered” men, money, 
rovifions, medicaments, phyficians, apothecaries. and 
| other neceſſaries for the army in Scotland; they ſet 


ö Me a day of thankſgiving; appointed that thi colours 


hen e up, GEE with thoſe taken I rr] 
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the government. there was far enough from 
0 being 


Scots at Preſton, to be ſet up in Weltminfler-ball; re- 
ſolved that a letter ſhould be written to the lord gene- 
ral from the parliament, taking notice of his eminent 
ſervices, with the ſpecial acknowledgment and thanks of 
the houſe; and moreover referred it to the committee of 
the army, to conſider what medals may be prepared 
both for officers and ſoldiers that were in this ſervice in 
Scotland, and ſet the proportions and values of them, 


and their number, and preſent an eſtimate of them to 


oY 


the houſe (p). Nor were theſe empty compliments: (y) fouinal;. 
the parliament were fully pleaſed with Cromwell, and Sep. 10, * 


deſirous of gra 
« never knew, ſays Sir H. Vane in a letter to the lord 


general, the day on which the above reſolutions were 


taken, any thing take a deeper or more kindly im- 
preſſion on the parliament, who in general have good 
£ aymes, and are capable of improvement upon ſuch 
C 3 deliverances as theſe vouchſafed to them. 
Never were your friends to whom you directed 

ns letter more enlarged in heart with thankfulneſs 
© to God, and in love to you and your army, than 


him as much as might be. I 22 


from the ſenſe of this late inexpreſſible deliverance (g). 50 Milton's 
Whether the officers and ſoldiers had the medals given e. 
them, propoſed in the reſolution of the houſe juſt men; Val, 


tioned, I Kn not. Certain tis a very excellent me. p. 19. 


dal was ſtruek on the victory at Dunbar, on which is 
Cromibell's head in ſine reliet, and round it, The word at 


Dunbar the Lord of Hoſts, Sept. 3, 1650. On the reverſe is 


a repreſentation of the patliament of the common wealth of 
England. This was the work of the celebrated Mr. H- 
mons, who had the patronage of Cromwel/; and was re- 
commended to the committee of the army, by him, 


for that purpoſe, in a letter which will be found in the 


Appendix. But to return. After the battle of 
Dunbar, all things gave way to the valour of the Eugliſh 
general; Edinburgh, Leith, and many other places ſur- 
rendered to him; and on the 24 of Dic. it was 
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being burthenſome to the * though 
| it 


agreed, that the caſtle of Edinburgh, after a ſhort, but 

briſk ſiege, ſhould be delivered up to him, with all the 
ordinance, arms, magazines, and furniture of war 
thereunto belonging. It may ſeem ſtrange and al- 
© moſt incredible, ſays a writer of that time, that ſuch a 
© ſtrong and impregnable hold as was that, ſhould be ſo 
© eaſily won, the like whereof is not in that nation; 
| © wherefore it was the common vogue of that time, 
and by many credibly believed, that it was aſſaulted 
« with ſilver engines (r).* It does ngt however appear 
that Cromwell was wont to make uſe of theſe againſt 
d. his foes —The Scots, in the mean while, were not 


654 intimidated by their loſſes: full of zeal for their King, 


and hatred of the ſectaries, who were now their, con- 
querors, they again raiſed a ul conſiderable army, 
and hoped without doubt ta be f avenged on them. 
For they had friends and Selben in England, eſpe- 
cially the preſbyterians, who were plotting bow to ad- 
vance the young King to the thrones of his fathers. 
But all was ineffectual. The plots in England were 
diſcovered, and ſome. loſt their lives on that account; 
the Scots army cared not to face Cromwell, but choſe 
- what appeared to them, the ſafer game, viz. to give 
him the ſlip, and march before him into England, where 
they counted they ſhould meet with aid and aſſiſtance. 
This they put in execution. Charles II. at the bead of 
2 good army and gallant officers, attended by many of 
the chief nobility and gent of Scotland, ſet forward the 
neareſt way for England. 10 Lancaſhire he was joined 

by the Earl of Derby with others, and after in vain ſum- 
moning Sbretuſberry, he arrived at Worcefler, where he 
determined to abide the coming of Cromwell, who was 
in full march after him. A few days brought him 
within view indeed; and on the third of Sept. 1651, he 
without ceremony, gave orders to his troops to attack 
the enemy, and gave them a total overthrow. * This, 


t ſays Cromwell, bath been a very glorious n and 
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it could not be acceptable to thoſe from 
| - whom 


« as ſtiff a conteſt for four or five hours, as ever I have 18) 
< ſeen (s).” So that Clarendan, out of ſpite to the () See bit 
Scots, has groſsly miſrepreſented their behaviour in this the Spark | 
battle, by ſaying, * That except on the part where Mid- in the Par. 
< dleton was, who was quickly overpowered, there was liamentary | 
no reſiſtance made; but ſuch a general conſternation,” 7! 
+ poſſeſſed the whole army, that the reſt of the horſe and Whi- 
© fled, and all the foot threw down their arms before lock, p. 
they were charged (t).“ What credit can ſuch 2 d. 
prejudiced writer deſerve? Mr. Hume, however, has p. 409. 
ſervilely copied this falſe and ungenerous account of the 
behaviour of his countrymen (2). In this battle the (), Hiſtory 
King loſt 3000 men, beſides about 32,000 made priſon- z,jrin, vol. 
ers, amongſt whom. were many of the chief quality, ii, p. 29. 
Thus an end for the preſent was put to the hopes of the 
Scots King and his party; who from this time was forced 
to wander abroad (where he would haye wandered, had 
he had no aſſiſtance but from the cayaliers, for ever) 
till the reſtoration in 1660——After this Scotland yield- 
ed to the Engliſh, and preſumed no more to enter the 
liſts for power and dominion. Indeed ſhe was wholly 
ſubdued. How high a ſenfe the parliament had of Crom- 
welPs ſervices, will appear from the inſtructions given to 
the commiſſioners whom they ſent to compliment him 
on this laſt vitory, They are dated Sept. 9, 1651, 
and are ag follows: Vou are in the name of the par- 
* liament to congratulate his lordſhip's good recovery 
© of health, after his dangerous ſickneſs; and to take 
* notice of his unwearied Jabours and pains in the late 
expedition into Scatland, for the ſervice of this com- 
* monwealth ; of his diligence. in proſecution of the 
enemy, when he fled into England; of the great 
* hardſhips and hagards he hath expoſed himſelf to, and 
particularly at the late fight at Force/ierz of the pru- 
dent and faithful managing and conducting throughout 
this great and important affair, which the Lord from 
heaven hath ſo ſignally bleſſed, and crowned with fo 1 
R dcdompleat 
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whom it had taken the power of tyrannizing 
W | over 


© compleat and glorious an iſſue, Of all which you 
© are to make known to his lordſhip, the parliament 
hath thought fit, by you, to certify their good ac- 
ceptance and great ſatisfaction therein: and for the 
ſame you are to return, in the name of the parlia- 
ment and commonwealth of England, their moſt hear- 

ty thanks: as alſo to the reſt of the officers and ſol- 
diers, for their great and gallant fervices done to this 
commonwealth. You are likewiſe to let his lordſhip 
know, that ſince, by the great bleſſing of God upon his 
lordſhip's and the army's endeavours, the enemy is ſo 
totally defeated, and the ſtate of affairs, as well in 
England as in Scotland, fuch as may very well diſ- 
penſe with his lordſhip's continuance in the field; 
they do defire his lordſhip, for the better ſettlement of 
his health, to take ſuch reſt and repoſe as he ſhall find 
moſt requiſite and conducing thereunto : and for that 
purpoſe to make his repair to, and reſidence at or with- 
in ſome few miles of this place, whereby alſo the 
parliament may have the aſſiſtance of his preſence, in 
the great and important conſultations for the further 
ſettlement of this commonwealth, which they are 
(x) pm. now upon (a).“ Mr. Whitlock, who was one of the 
mentiryHiſ- commiſſioners, tells us, That they met the general 
ew (Hg 5 near Ayleſbury, delivered their meſſage, and he re- 
1 9h. ceived them with all kindneſs and reſpect: that he 
ept, 1631. gave each of them a horſe and two Scots priſoners, 
cas a token of his thankful reception of the parliament's 

regard in ſending them to meet and congratulate 
) Memo- © him (y). Cromw:ll was alſo met at Acton by the 
rials, p. cg · Speaker, the Lord Preſident Bradſhaw, many members 
of pailiament and the council of ſtate, with the Lord 

Mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs; and, entering London 

in a coach of ſtate, was received with all poffible de- 
monſtrations of joy. And to crown all, the parliament 
reſolved that lands of inheritance to the yearly value of 
4000 l. belonging to the ſtate, be ſettled upon the mw 
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over their neighbours. Nor was this all 
3 Diſputes 


general Cromwell and bis heirs, 'as a mark of favour 


from the (parliament for his great and eminent ſervices to | 


the commonwealth (2). The other officers were not (z) Parlias 
forgotten, but were provided for out of Scotland, which — 
being looked on in ſome meaſure as conquered, it was 5%. Al. Po 
reſolved to bring in an act for aſſerting the right of the 50-52. 
commonwealth tb ſo much of Scotland as was then un- 

der the forces of the commonwealth, -and to ſettle it | 
under the government thereof (a). Such being the (a) Journal, 
actions of Cromwell in Scotland, and at Worceſter, we gth Sept. 
are not to. wonder that his panegyriſts talked: of them 
in o ty terms, and preferr-d him to ancient heroes for 

valour and fortiwde, The learned reader, poſſibly, may 

be pleaſed with a ſpecimen of them: In victoriis tuis 

+ tam multis Olivari, que ſunt eo nobiliores, quò dif- 

© ficiliores, periculohores, formidabiliores pugni fuere; 

* celeritatem-cefrte tuam, fortitudinemque ſuperioribus 

c heroibus omnibus longè clariorem arbit or, quippe 

* quos vel exploſi Sclopi globulus cum audaciã ſua proſ- 

„ traviliet illicdb. Atque ut ingenuè fatear, longè plus 

æſtimo virtute tua ſuperatam Camb riam, atque poſt 

fractos tam multos, eoſquè Scotorum valentiſſimos ex- 
ercitus, à te captum Edenburgum, Sterlinumquè, at- 

que ex conſequenti Scotiam univerſam. In Hibernia 

verd Fredam vi captam, Hiberniamque redactam; 

in Anglia, Scotorum exercitu potentiſſimò defenſam, 
muntiſſimamquè tum natura loci, tum arte Vigorni- 

am, vi tamen occupatam, plus inquam, ex animi mei 

s finceritate victorias haſce tuas facio, quam Cyri, Al- 

« exandri, Julii Cæſaris laureas omnes, habitä ratione 
$ temportgfoeor at neftumque(s):2=—Anoberipeacing (3) Paralle- 
of him, ſaid, Ille eſt, ille eſt, auditores admiremini I lum Olive 
© Cujus unius fortitudo plus biennio profecit, quam 3 8 
£ centenis ſeculis majores noſtri profuerant, vel fortan 125. 5 
nepotes profuturi. Nempe per ultimam Thulen au- 

ſpiciis obſtupeſcendis volitantia vexilla protulit, & ultra 
KRomanas aquilas, exercituum victrices alas expli- 
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Diſputes ariſing with the Dutch (MM), a 
9 ſpirit 
(-) Oratio © cuit (c).. A third deſcribes the battle of Morceſter 


wg et in the following manner: Ad extremum illud & maxi- 


Iaaugurati- - mum, in quo de ſumma rei Scoti dimicarunt ; præ- 


onis Olivari, © Jium venio. Illud inquam Vigornianum, omnibus 


Fol py © totius ante actæ ætatis acerrimis comparandum : Nam 


1655. * neque apud Mantineam Thebani cum Lacedemoniis, 
© neque apud Zamam Annibal cum Scipione, neque in 


£ Pharſalicis campis Pompejus cum Cæſare, neque apud 


© Mutinam cum Antonio Conſules, neque apud Phi- 
* lippos cum Ayguſto & Antonio Brutus & Caſſius acri- 
(4) Panegy-* us & pertinacius dimicarunt (d).“ The victory at 
_ Crem- Morceſter, and the reſpect and applauſe almoſt univer- 
470. 9 ig ſally attending him, inſpired Cromuel!, probably, firſt 
of all with the deſire of diſpoſſeſſing his maſters, and 
ſeizing the ſupreme command. The reaſons of this 
aſſertion will be found in the note (ww). 

(MM) Diſputes ariſing with the Dutch, a ſpirit and 
conduct appeared in the Engliſh commonwealth, my 

From the beginning of the quarrel between Charles an 
the parliament, the Dutch had ated ſomewhat parti- 
aliy in his Majeſty's favour, Arms and ammunition, 
officers and priyate ſoldiers, together with ſome ſhips, had 
been procured from them at different times by the Queen 
and her. agents, On complaint of theſe things from. 
the parliament, by their agent Mr, Strickland, orders 
were given to put a ſtop to every thing of this kind, 
and to obſerve the moſt exact neutrality. But among a 
money-loving -people this was but ill obſerved, and 
therefore orders were given to the commanders of the 
Engliſh ſhips to ſeize all Durch ſhips on which were pro- 
(e) See Se- viſions, ſtores, ammunition or any other thing belonging 
deal eic to or intended for the enemy: which orders were well 
England's obeyed, and cauſed great complaints in Holland againſt 
Complaint the parliament, who, however, were not to be moved 
2 = from their reſolution (e). In the beginning of January, 
neral. 4to, 104.3, the States-Genera] ſent ambaſſadors into Eng- 
Lond. 1643. land, who, though reſpectfully treated by the -parliae 
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ment, made no addreſs to it, but repaired to the King 
at Oxford, and, after abiding there fix weeks, returned 


to London 14, 1643. They then preſerited' © A paper 


© to each of the Speakers of the houſes of parliament, 
< with a memorandum to that delivered to the houſe of 
« peers, in theſe words: Delivered by the embaſſadors 
© of the lords eftates, unto Mounſier the Baron Grey 
© of Werk, Speaker,: to be communicated to the lords 
of the parliament, this 14 day of March, 1643. The 
© other to the Speaker of the houſe of commons, with 
< a memorandum in theſe words: Delivered by the 
* embaſſadors of the lords eftates, unto Mr. William 
* Lenthall, Speaker, to be communicated to the S*# 


commons of parliament this 14 day of March, 1643. 


To the matter of theſe papers the lords and commons 


could give no anſwer, in reſpect they were not addrefled 


to them-in ſuch words, either for the matter or man- 


ner, as that they could legally, and according to the 


courſe of parliament, take notice of them as directed 
to themſelves. However, that the ambaſſadors might 
not plead ignorance concerning the form of addreſs, 
the parliament were willing that ſome of their members 
ſhould repair to them, to acquaint them therewith, who 
did accordingly, and left the ſame in writing with them : 


but this for the preſent made no alteration in their be- 


haviour. On the 4th of May, 1644, the ambaſſadors 
came to the Speaker of the houſe of commons, and by 
him preſented their ſervice to the parliament, proteſting 
their deſires to do good; but that they met with no 
ſucceſs; and ſo took their leave for Oxford again. 
But when they perceived the parliament army to come 


near to Oxford, where they then were, with the King, 


they came out with white flags before them, and moved 


233 


the Earl of Efex for a treaty: his excellency aſſured them | 


that it belonged only to the parliament to appoint ſuch 
a treaty, Upon this they returned to Oxford; and from 
thence they came with their white flags, which were 


ſtill 
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voicur of the new commonwealth, which 
| ſurpriſed 


ſtill carried before them all the way as they paſſed, 
even into the city of London. Some war tay ab Ox 
ford came up in their train, obnoxious to the parlia- 
ment. After their return hither, about the 19th of 
« Zune, ſays the parliament, they ſent. meſſages to the 
< houſes, that they bad ſomething to-deliver from your 
_ © lordſhips {the States of Holland, to whom the de- 
claration from whence I tranſcribe this is addrefſed] 
whereunto, about two or three days after, this an- 
ſwer was ſent them; that the houſes did expect that 
they ſhould make their demand of audience in writ- 
ing, with which if the houſes reſted ſatisfied, that 
they would come to them as to the parliament of 
England, audience ſhould be given them in each houſe 
apart; which they did by their writing dated the 5th 
of July, whereby they preſented their defires as to the 
lords and commons aſſembled in the parliament of 
England, and thereupon had audience given them in 
each houſe the 18th day of the ſame month, with a 
* moſt honourable and reſpeCtive reception. At the 
* ſame time they delivered their letters of credence from 
© your lordſhips, and offered their interpoſition and me- 
* diation for the compoſing the differences between his 
« Majeſty and the parliament, which they left in writ- 
© ing, together with a memorial for reparation of da- 
© mages ſuſtained by ſome merchants and mafters of 
(f) Due, © ſhips of the United Provinces, in their ſhips and courſe 
ration of the e of trading, with deſire that commiſhoners might be ap- 
of England, 5 pointed for ſettling the things complained of. This 
wn toe had the ſemblance of fair-dealing,—But the Dutch am- 
— Mighty baſſadors were far enough from interpoſing and mediat- 
Lords, the ing impartially. For in their letters to their maſters they 
8 cenſured the parliament's proceedings, miſrepreſented 
pony Long. their deſigns, and made applications for peace on terms 
printed for unſuitable to the ſafety and welfare of the parliament (f')> | 
pence With reſpect to the damages they pretended to have ſuf- 
1645, | tained in their ſhips, it appeared to have been OI 
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meaſure redreſſed by the parliament, though they were 
importunately clamorous and troubleſome on this head, 

and at the ſame time did the ſhips of the parliament da- 

mage to a very conſiderable amount, without making 

any ſatisfaction (g),——lI have the more willingly given (e) A ſecond 
the account of theſe matters, becauſe the declarations in H Leg, 
which they are contained are very little known, and and * 
the memory of the facts like ta be loſt; the declarations, mons of the 
though ſome of the fineſt in the Engliſb tongue, in point 88 
of compoſition, being unaccountably omitted in the Par- Ambaſſa- 
liamentary Hiſtory, where their importance juſtly inti- dors of the 
tled them to a place. But to return The ſame incli- gre 
nation to the royal cauſe was diſcovered by the Dutch gt 
on other occaſions; They interpoſed: with regard to the 1643. 
execution of Charles I. they made compliments of con- 
dolence to Charles II. on the murder, as they called it, 

of his royal father; acknowledged him to be rightful | 
and lawful: King of England (5), and afforded him 2(5) or- 
refuge in their dominions. <* The miniſters in Holland gane pr 
came likewiſe in a body to the King, and declared pere, vol. i. 
© their deteſtation of the ſaid horrid murder, and the p. 223. 
Sunday following preached in moſt of the churches 

© thereabouts againſt the impiety and wickedneſs there- 

of: whereby the people there were very much enraged 

© againſt all that had favoured or aſſiſted any ways the 

© rebels in England; inſomuch that Strictland (their 

agent there) dared not to go out of his lodging, for | 
© fear the people would tear him in pieces (i).“ This () 14. ibid, 
was the temper and diſpoſition of the Dutch, as deſcrib- 
ed by Sir G. Radcliff}, in a letter written from the Hague, 
Feb. 13-23, 1648-9. And tis well known that Dr. 
Doriſlaus, who was ſent over thither to act as a joint 
agent with Strictland, was aſſaſſinated on the ſecond day 
of May following, and bis murtherers permitted to 
eſcape; though it muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, 
that the States-Genetal offered a reward of x000 gil- 


ders for apprehending the aſſaſſins, and declared it death 


/ 
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for any to harbour them. The following extract from 
Wicgefert, will in a good degree confirm what has been 
here related. — The party of the parliament at Lon- 
© don was already very conſiderable, when it ſent al- 
© ter Strickland to the Hague in the month of September, 
© 1642; but as ſoon as he had demanded audience; 
© Boſwell, who was there on the part of the King of 
England, oppoſed it, and repreſented that the Parlia- 
© ment being but a body without a ſoul, in the abſence, 
© and without the King's warrantry, had neither the 
© power to determine any thing within the country, nor 
© the authority to ſet on foot negotiations out of the 
© kingdom, without the permiſſion of its ſovereign. 


_ -© Strickland ſeeing that the States-General (to whom he 


© had ſent his letters of credence) returned him no meſ- 


© ſage, went one day into one of their anti-rooms; and 


© demanded audience, They ſent him word by two 
« deputies, that his letter of credence not being yet 
© tranſlated out of Exꝝliſb, the States defired him to con- 


- © ſider if it might not be proper for him to give in his 


« propoſals in writing, that they might be tranſlated at 


the ſame time: but he made anſwer, that he had or- 


« ders to deliver them by word of mouth, and that if 
< they delayed giving him audience that day, he would 
take it as a refuſal, and would confider what was pro- 
per for him to do. This reſolution obliged the States 
to fend him a deputy of each province, to whom he 
laid open his commiſſion, and left with them his pro- 
poſals in writing; however he had no public audience, 
notwithſtanding the deputies of the province of Hol- 
land aſked it with as much warmth as himſelf. The 
«© States-General' came to ſome reſolutions upon his 
memorial, and aſſured him they would always obſerve 
© an exact neutrality between the King and the parlia- 
ment. An expreſſion that gives to underſtand, that 
the States acknowledged that there were two parties 
formed in England, and that, for particular reaſons, 
rl a Which 
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honourable to thoſe who directed and thoſe 
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(which cannot be unknown) they had more conſider- 
ation for the one than the other. They gave ſuf- 7 
ficient teſtimony thereof the ſecond voyage the-ſame - She | 
Strickland made to the Hague, immediately after the A 2 il 
death of the late King, which had not removed the 
difficulties of- his admiſſion, Doriſſaus, his colleague, | 
had been murthered there; ſo that Strickland, Sor het 2 nul 2 ; 
thinking himſelf ſafe, made preſſing inſtances to be / + tothe foarty ws | 
admitted, and diſpatched. The deputies of Holland 27 
ſeconded his inſtances, and continually repreſented, 69) - —_— 
4 
| 


that audience-could not be refuſed him without break- 22 u 


ing the neutrality, which the States had promiſed to. 7 
E 
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« preſerve inviolable. But all theſe good offices were 
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of no. uſe, for the deputies of the ſix other provinces / e hath aid 
declared, they could come to no reſolution in an af-̃̃ 
fair of this nature without the expreſs, order of their k if A ee 1 
principals, who, did not explain themſelves upon the th Hau IA 
matter: inſomuch that Strictland (who was in con- 75 
tinual uneaſineſs on the account of the accident which 22 0 N 
had happened to Doriſſaus) ſeeing the obſtinacy of the "v4 *. 2 
ſix provinces, backed by the authority of the prince e 
of Orange, was invincible, went back to England. 
This proceeding of theirs was the more ſurpriſing, 
becauſe the States had an ambaſſador with the ſame 
parliament, whoſe miniſter they. treated ſo unworthily, 
and which not wanting the means to reſent-it, ſoon 

* revenged itſelf ſo cruelly, that there was all the rea- 

* ſon in the world to repent of the little regard had been 

* ſhewn.to a power which made a great part of Europe 

* tremble (4). (i) Emibaiſh- 
Tbe parliament, to whom the temper and condud + dor - his 

of the Dutch were not unknown, determined, if poſ- 25 . 

ible, to alter their diſpoſition, and bring them into an Lond. 1716, 

union with themſelves. For this end it was reported by 

the Lord Viſcount Life from the council. of fate, as 

the opinion of that council, © That as the ſtate of af- 

6 fairs now ſtands, a public. miniſter be ſent from the 
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who executed ĩt. So that conſidering the valour 
| and 


« parliament to the preſent aſſembly of the United Pro- 
*.viaces. And it being reſolved by the parliament that 
a public miniſter be ſeat thither, it was referred to 
the council of ſtate to conſider of ſuch perſons as they 
ſhould think fit. to be ſent from the parliament, and 
to prepare inſtructions, commiſſions, and letters of 
(!) Journal, * credence, for them (/),” In purſuance of this order, the 
21 Jan. council of ſtate preſented the Lord Chief Juſtice St. John, 
Ss and Valter Strickland, Eſq; to be ſent as ambaſſadors 
extraordinary to the United Provinces, who being ap- 
proved of by the parliament, had their commiſſion, in- 
ſtructions and letters of credence, delivered to them by 
0 Mr. Speaker, in the houſe, by the command of the 
(m) Journal, parliament (m). And to prevent ſuch another attempt 
Feb. 25, as had been made upon our former agent, forty gen- 
« tlemen were appointed to attend him [St. Jahn] for 
© his ſecurity and honour, ten thouſand pounds being 
delivered to the lord ambaſlador's Reward, for the ex- 
* pence of the embaſſy. Yet this great equipage was 
not ſufficient to prevent a public affront which was 
offered him by Prince Edward, one of the Palatine" 
(=) Ludlow, © family, as he was paſſing the ſtreets (u).“ The am- 
wg P* bafladors arrived at Rotterdam, March 14, 1651. N. 8. 
On the 2oth, they were admitted to an audience in the 
aſſembly of the States. General at the Hague, where St. 
John, in a very handſome ſpeech, after having mention-' 
ed the ancient alliances between the two nations, and 
the mutual benefit reſuking from thence, declared, That 
© the parliament did deſire that this pious and ſtrict 
confederacy and league of amity, derived from their 
anceſtors unto them, may from themſelves be tranſ- 
mitted unto poſterity, if God ſo pleaſe : and ſuch, 
ſaid he, is the ſincere love and good- will which. the 
commonwealth of England beareth unto their neigh- 
bours of the United Provinces, begotten and con- 
ſerved upon the grounds before expreſſed, that they 
ale willing to enter into a more intimate alliance and 
dere! 3 © nearer 
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and wiſdom exerted, and the ſucceſs which at- 
. tended 


nearer union with them than formerly hath been, 
whereby a more real and intrinſical intereſt of each in 
other may be contracted for their mutual good. 
My Lords, you ſee the commonwealth of England 
(notwithſtanding the many diſcoutagements they have 
found, and juſt cauſe given them of laying aſide the 
thought of any further motion of this kind) have be- 
gun to you, and in matters of higheſt concernment 
unto both; led thereunto, (ſuch is the mercy of 9 70 
not out of neceſſity but choice. This their good- wil 
deſerves all acceptation on your part, with whom it 
now teſts, and will, they doubt not, produce reſolu- 
tions anſwerable and timely ; and whatſoever iſſue it 
ſhall pleaſe God in his wiſdom to give, they ſhall al- 
ways have the ſatisfaction of having done what befit- 
ted them, and what the welfare of the true reformed 

« religion, and 'the other great and common, intereſts 
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of both States, obliged them to do () — The Eng- (0) Parlids 


ih ambaſſadors on the 16th of May following propoled Hiſtety, 
to the States-General that the two commonwealths vel. xix. p. 
might be confederated friends, joined and allied together 9, 470. 
for the defence and preſervation of the liberties and free - 

dom of the people of each, againſt all whomſoever that 

ſhall attempt the diſturbance of either ſtate by ſea or 

lend; or be declared enemies to the freedom and libet- 

ties of the people living under either of the fad go- | 
vernments (5). In ſhort, they propoſed an entire union %% 2 
and coalition, One artiele in their propoſals is too re- 5 164. 
markable to be omitted. We propound, ſay they, 
that no rebel or declared enemy of the commonwealth 

* of England ſhall be received into or be ſuffered to 


* abide in any of the caſtles, towns, ports, creeks, or * 


* other places priviledged or not priviledged, which 
* the Pritice of Orange, Princeſs Mary, the relict of 
* William late Prince of Orange, or any other perſon of 
what degree ſoever, have or hereafter ſhall have or 
* pollefs by any title whatſoever within the dominions 
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and juriſdictions of the United Provinces; nor fuf- 
fered by the ſaid Prince, Princeſs, or any other per- 
ſon, to be received into or abide therein; neither ſhall 
the Lords States of the United Provinces permit. or 
ſuffer in any of the places aforeſaid, any aſſiſtance, 
counſel or favour, in ſhips, men, money, victuals, or 
in any other manner to be given, by the ſaid Prince 
or Princeſs, or any other perſon, to any ſuch, rebel or 
declared enemy, but ſhall openly and expreſsly prohi- 
bit and hinder the ſame. And if the Prince of 
Orange and Princeſs Mary, or any other 'perſon or 
perſons living or remaining in the juriſdiction of the 
United Provinces, or under their power, do to the 
contrary hereof, then as well the ſaid prince and prin- 
ceſs, and all and every ſuch other perſon and perſons 
ſo doing as aforeſaid, ſhall, for their reſpective lives, 
forfeit and loſe all ſuch caſtles, towns, villages, lands, 
and other places, which they or any of them ſhall at 
ſuch time have or pretend to have by any title what- 
ſoever; and likewiſe that no rebels or declared ene- 
my of the States of the United Provinces ſhall: be re- 
ceived into, or be ſuffered in any of the caſtles, towns, 
ports, or other places, priviledged or not priviledged, 
which any perſon or perſons, of what degree or qua- 


lity ſoever he be, have or ſhall hold or poſleſs within 


the commonwealth of England or dominion thereof, 
by any title whatſoever, nor ſuffered by any ſuch per- 
ſon or perſons, or any other, to be received thereinto, 
or abide therein, under like penalties (). The States- 


General did not ſeem at all deſirous of this coalition, 
though they refuſed not to treat thereon : but while the 

negociation was on foot, St. Jobn receiving the affront 
above-mentioned, complained thereof to the States more 
than once, and aſſured them that the parliament ex- 
peed reparation, The ambaſſadors alſo proteſted in 


the name of the commonwealth of England againſt the 
States ſtiling the late King, Charles I. Which _— 
* 1 al 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
ion of Scilly, Ferfey, MM 


c ſaid they, that there is a ſecond Charles King of Eng- 
C land. e* | SF «5 | 

In this ſpirited manner, agreeably to their inſtruc- 
tions, did theſe gentlemen behave, and ſo little were 
they difpoſed to have the ſovereignty of their maſters 
attacked, even in the moſt diſtant manner. But though 
the ambaſſadors were extremely diligent, nothing to the 
purpoſe was to be done with the Dutch, as appears by 
the following extract of a letter from Mr. Thurloe to 
Mr. Walter Froft, ſecretary to the council of ſtate; 
dated Hague, June 6-16, 1651. If we had not by a 
good providence of God got ane opportunity to put 
this people to a tryal by our being continued here, 
they might by their laſt paper, wherein they offerred 
_ © the treaty of 1495, and their large profeſſions, paſt 


with the credulous people of England for ſome kind of 


© honeſt men, and good neighbours ; but upon this oc- 
caſion, I am confident they appear to be perfectly of 
* the Scots mould, by converſe with whom and the 
French, they have learnt the art of making huge pro- 
« feffions, and in ſuch a manner, that men are almoſt 
© neceflitated to believe them; and, at the ſame time, 


intend to perform no more of them than apparently 


ſtands with their own advantage; which yet I am 
confident they will not arrive at upon this ocaſion; 
and I hope God will give wiſdom to my lords ſo to ma- 
nage their farewell in that manner, that the common- 
wealth of England ſhall not loſe either in honour or 
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intereſt upon this occaſion (7). — The day fixed the (-)Thurloe, 
ſecond time {for the firſt had been expired, and a far- va i. P. 


ther day given at the requeſt of the States) being near * W 
tice of their intended 
their forrow-forſthe'/- 
unſueceſsfulneſs of their*negociationg"arid>rheirdhopes 


at hand, the ambaſſadors ga 
departure to the States, ex 


that hereafter. a- treaty-might*be"ohcludediis Where- 

upon the States-General in à declaration juſtiſed _ 

proceedings; entreated the ſtay of the ambaſfadorag an 
eee 
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fey, Man, Virginia, and Barbadbes; conſi- 


dering, 


proſeſſed their readineſs to contribute their beſt endea- 
vours to perſect the treaty. This of courſe produced a 
recapitulation, in which, after ſhewing how unſatiſ- 
factory the anſwers to their propoſitions had been, the 
ambaſſadors concluded in the following manner: Ag 
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(00 Thurloe, 6 


to their diſſatis faction concerning our coming away, 
we conceived, that we had faid enough therein to 


their commiſioners, whom they had ſent twice to 


us abeut the ſame 3 as that the 3 bad now 


thric: ſent their agents and miniſters unto them; and 
that as they were no way bound to ſend them unto 
them at all, ſo was it in their own choice and power 
to limit the time of their abode. Neither were 


they therein ſurprized, we having always from the 
"firſt day of the treaty told them, that our time was 


limited and but ort; and that therefore a flow pro- 


- ceeding on their part would render the treaty fruitleſs ; 


and that they had caule rather to take it as a great ex- 


preſſion of love and friendſhip in the parliament, that 
they alone had fo often and for ſo long time intended 


and proſecuted theſe matters of joint and equa] con- 


cernment unto both States; and that when the com- 
monwealth of England is out of poſſeſſion of what 
1 


they ought to enjoy by the treaty of 1495, and the 
Netherlands in the full poſſeſſion of what is of greateſt 


advantage unto them by that treaty; that yet the 
commonwealth of England ſhould be content in this 


friendly and amicable way of a treaty, to ſeek and 


expect from. them a perfomance of what is done on 


their: parts (3). — When the States commiſſioners 


vel ie ke came to take leave of the ambaſſadors at their depart- 


795. 
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ure, it is ſaid 87. John ſpoke to them in theſe terms: 
My Lords, you have an eye upon the event of the 


affairs of the kingdom of Scatland, and: therefore do 


xefuſe the friendſhip we have. offered. Now I can 


aſfute you, that many in the parliament were of opi- 


nion chat we ſhould. not have come hither, or any 


ambaſſadors 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
dering, I fay, the conqueſts made both at 


home 


ambaſſadors to be ſent to you before they had ſupe- 
rated theſe matters between them and that King, 
and then expected your ambaſſadors to us, 1 now 
perceive our error, and that theſe gentlemen were in 
the right: in a ſhort time you ſhall ſee that buſineſs 
ended, and then you will come to us and ſeek what 
we have freely offered, when it ſhall perplex you 
that you have refuſed our proffer (t). 
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turn of the ambaſſadors, they, by order, attended 1 


the Civil 


houſe, and fitting in their places as members, St. John, Wars, p. 


the lord ambaſſador Strickland ſtanding by him, gave 15 28 


an account of their negociation; and it was reſolyed 


that the parliament doth approve of all the proceed- 


thanks of the houſe, for their great and faithful ſer- 
vice.“ The proceedings in this treaty were alſo or- 
.dered to be entered in a book by themſelves, and all 
perſons prohibited from inſpecting the ſame (except 
members of parliament) without leave. And the whole 
matter of the report, and the ſeyeral papers, were re- 
ferred to the council of ſtate, to conſider what was fit 


4 
0 
ings of the lords ambaſſadors, and that they have the 
4 


to be done therein, for the beſt advantage of the com- 


ut 
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monwealth, and to report the fame to the houſe'(u).— () Journal, 
On the 9th of October, the houſe: paſſed the famous 20 Ju, 


act intitled by them, * Goods from. fareign parts by when 
to be bn e prohibiting goods to be imported from 
Aſia, Africa, Americg, and even Europe, with ſome 
few exceptions, into England, Jreland, or the dominions 
thereunto belonging, but in Engli/þ veſſels, This was 


the famous navigation act, of which more ſhall be ſpoken - 


hereafter. The States being high] provoked hereat, 


ſent over ambaſſadors to mitigate, if poſſible, the rigour 


of this law, and bring things to an accommodation. 
Commiſſioners. hereupon were empowered by the par- 
liament to hear their propoſals, and make proper de- 
mands on the behalf of the commonwealth. For de- 
mands they had about the "Fl mm 2% ; 
; ; E 
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home and abroad, and the attention paid to 
58 | | the 


the right of the flag; and other matters in which the in- 
tereſt and the dignity of the Engliſ nation were concern- 
ed. But while the negociation was carried on, in May 
1652, the fleets of the two republics being near each 


other, an engagement enſued, to the advantage of the 


Engliſh, who funk one Dutch ſhip and took another “. 
The Dutch ambaſſadors, alarmed at this encounter, which 
had turned-out ſo unexpectedly to their diſgrace, put in 
ſeveral papers to the council of. ſtate, © proteſting that 
what happened was without the knowledge and againſt 
the wills of their maſters ; that twas with grief and 
aftoniſhment they had heard the fatal news of that 
raſh action; that they were greatly deſirous of con- 
cludipg things in an amicable manner, and therefore 
requeſted that by no means the buſineſs of the con- 
cluding of the treaty be put off, and that ſuch unfor- 


< tunate miſchances may be avoided, and an everlaſting 
peace eſtabliſned between both the nations.“ But little 


heed was given to theſe requeſts or apologies. By ad- 
miral Blake's relation; by the information of two Dutch 


Captains, priſoners, taken before general Cromwell, and 


Dennis Bond, Eſq; at Diver, May 22, 1652; and from 
ſeveral, other examinations taken at that'time before the 
ſame gentlemen, it appearing that the Dutch ſought an 
opportunity to quarrel, and to brave us upon our own 


3 j 


* The. Dutch account, as given in Burchett, is as fllows /** Van 
* Tromp put to Tea with the fleet, to convoy home ſome merchant ſhips, 
* but, had orders, to avoid engazing with the Engliſh, if poſſible, and to 
pay the uſual reſpeR to their flag, if he chanced to meet them in the 
narrow ſeas. He was forced by a tempeſt on the Engliſh coaſt, but 
* quitted it again as ſoon as poſſible, and made towards Calais 3 but being 
* informed that the Engliſh were purſuing, ſame, merchant ſhips, he ad- 
« 'vanced to their relief, and met Blake with the Ech fleet, who had 


orders (the Dutch ſay) to attack them. Tromp prepared to give the 
* uſual honours to the Engliſh flag, and ordered one of his captains to gy 


on board with a compliment to the Engliſh admiral; but Blake baviog 
© no regard to theſe marks of ſubmiſſion, fired twice at Tromp's 2 
5 who made no return till he had received à third ſhot, and then the fight 
5 began,'—— Naval Hiſtory, p. 2999. 
ds f 2 | coaſt, 
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the grandeur and welfare of the nation in 


. all 


coaſt, the parliament returned the following anſwer to 
the papers of their ambaſſadors. The parliament 
© 


of the commonwealth of England, calling to mind 


with what continued demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
and ſincere affections, from the very beginning of 
their inteſtine troubles they have proceeded towards 
their neighbours of the United-Provinces, omitting 
nothing/on their part that might conduce to a good 
correſpondence with them, and to a growing up into 
a more near and ftri union than formerly, do find 
themſelves much ſurprized with the unſuitable returns 
that have been made thereunto, and eſpecially at the 
acts of hoſtility lately committed in the very roads of 
England upon the fleet of this commonwealth, the 


matter of fact whereof ſtated in clear proofs, is here- 


unto annexed, [they are Blake's letter, and depoſi- 
tions juſt above mentioned] upon ſerious and deliberate 


ed in by your excellencies to the.councel of ſtate, the 


parliament” thinks fit to give this anſwer to thoſe pa- 
pers: The parliament, as they would be willing to 
make a charitable conſtruction of the expreſſions uſed - 


in the ſaid papers, endeavouring to repreſent the late 


engagement of the fleets-to have happened without the 


knowledge, and againſt the mind of your ſuperiours ; 


ſo when they conſider how diſagreeable to that pro- 
feſſion the reſolutions and actions of your ſtate and 
their miniſters at ſea have been, even in the midſt of 
a treaty offered by themſelves, and managed here by 
your excellencies, the extraordinary preparations of 
one hundred and fiſty ſail of men of war, without 


any viſible occaſion but what doth now appear (a juſt 


ground of jealouſy in your own. judgmenits,': when 
your lordſhips pretended to excuſe it) and the inſtruc- 
< tions themſelves given by your ſaid ſuperiours to their 
* commanders at ſea,. do find too much cauſe to believe 
+ that the lords, the ſtates general of the United Pro- 


- © vinces, 
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f all theſe tranſactions, we are not to wonder 
that 


vinces, have an intention, by force to uſurp the known 
rights of England in the ſeas, to deſtroy the fleets that 
are, under God, their walls and bulwarks, and there- 
by expoſe this commonwealth to invalion at their plea- 
ſure, as by this late action they have aitempted to do: 
whereupon the parliament conceive they are obliged 
to endeavour, with God's aſſiſtance, as they ſhall have 
opportunity, to ſeek reparation of the wrongs already 
ſuffered, and ſecurity that the like be not attempted 
for the future. Nevertheleſs, with this mind and de- 
fire, that all differences betwixt the nations may (if 
poſſibly) be peaceably and friendly compoſed, as God 
by his providenee ſhall open a way thereunto, and 
circumſtances ſhall be conducing to render ſuch en- 
deavours leſs dilatory, and more effedtual than thoſe 
of this kind heretofore uſed have been. 


R » A Q nv a 


| 2 | HEN. SCOBELL, cleric. Parliamenti (x).“ 
Parliament | | | | 
hi r- Pa- This declaration does honor to the parliament, who 
P by the had ordered all Dutch ſhips to be ſeized on hearing of 
Ambaſſadors the late action at ſea, and from henceforth determined 
of the Unit- to carry on a war with the ſtates in the moſt vigorous 
ng wee manner. Sir Henry Vane, who made ſo great a figure 
printed for during theſe times, is faid to have been the chief direc- 
Jobn Field. tor and manager of this war, whoſe conſtant judgment 
ESE it was, That the intereſt of England and the United 
© Provinces were as irreconcileable as thoſe of rivals, 
« trade being to both nations, what a miſtreſs is unto | 
© lovers; that there never could intervene any durable 
© peace, except both nations did unite by cbalition, or 
(„) Stubbs's the Engliſh ſubjugate the others and reduce them into 
tarther Juſ- 6 à province, or by ſtrict conditions and contyivances 
the Wer MY enfure themſelves againſt the growth and future puiſ- 
with the “ fanceof the Dutch (y). How great the diſintereſtedneſs 
Unired-Ne-" of Vane was, how folicitous for the honor of the na. 
57g. 4s. tion, and how much bent that the public might be ſerved 
Lond. 36737 | | "7" "0 


* 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
that men imputed 'to them the greateſt 
N deſigns 


on the eaſieſt and beſt terms, appears from the follow- 
ing anecdote :; * The fees of his office were; as trea- 
« ſurer of the navy, four-pence in the pound, which by 


© reaſon of this war honeſtly amounted to little leſs than 


A 


it as too much for a private ſubject, and therefore 
very generouſly gave up his patent (which he had for 
life from King Charles I.) to the parliament, deſiring 
© but two thouſand pounds per annum, for an agent he 
© had bred up to the buſineſs, and the remainder to go 
« to the public. This was done, and the method of 
© a fixed ſalary has continued ever ſince in that of- 


30,000 J. per annum; but Sir Henry Vane looked upon 


267 


© fice (2) f.“ This was indeed a rare example of (.cotins's 
honor and integrity, and hardly to be believed in this Pecrage,vol, 


age, in which patriots and courtiers have ſcrambled for 
places, preferments, bonuſles, &c. in ſuch an open and 
ſhameleſs manner, as to have rendered it doubtful whe- 
ther all pretenſions to public ſpirit, were not veils to am- 
bition and avarice. But to proceed, Fleets were 
now fitted out, both by England and Holland, and ſuch 
noble exploits were done by Blake and others, as have 

+ In the Journals we find © That upon a petition of Sir Henry Vane, 


© knight, treaſurer of the navy, it was referred to the committee of the 
© navy, to conſider of this petition, and how the office of treaſurer of the 


v. p- 303. 


8vo. Lond. 


1756. 


navy may be managed for the future, for the beſt profit and leaſt charge 
© of the commonwealth ; and what ſalaty is fit to be allowed for the exe- 


_ © cution thereof; and alſo to conſider what compenſation is fit to be given 


* unto the petitioner, out of that office, or otherwiſe, in confideration of 
* his right in the ſaid office.” This was on the 27th of June, 7 On , 
ouſe 


the 16th of July following, the committee made their report, and 0 
reſolved, That as a fit compenſation to be given to Sir Henry Vane, trea- 


* ſurer of the navy, for the ſurrender of his right in the ſaid place, and in 


* conſideration of the. profit which will thereby accrue to the ſtate, there 
© be ſettled on the ſaid Sir Henry Vane, his heirs and affigns for ever, to 
the clear yearly value of twelve hundred pounds per annum, over and above 
© all charges and repriſes, out of the lands: belonging to the late deans and 
chapters. It was alſo reſolved, * That a fit and able perſon. ſhould 
© be appointed treaſurer of the navy, who ſhould perſonally attend upon 
© that employment, and be allowed for the entertainment and ſalary, for 
* himſelf, his deputies and clerks, one: thouſand pounds per annum, 22 
of all ſalaries, fees, and other profits formerly belonging to the place 


* treaſurer of the navy. We ſe by this, Mr. Collins has not been ſuf⸗ 


kciently exact. 


rendered 
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| 1 diſputes between the tw gc | 
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men here bave full knowledge 
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| ep their memories dear to all true lovers of thei? 


country, The particulars are to be found in moſt of ou 
common hiſtories, and thither I muſt t cler. the reader” | 
deſirous of information on this. 1055 gilt the War 
was carrying on in «manner gle qe e Ly 1 — 
monwealth, the parliament « 71 p the! Fic 9 075 


15 
make it terminate in uch a f aper as RY p 3 e A 
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dated, eAmin/le 47 

© obliged te Alte their hj 5 Aol Mt * 1 


. with ircum 


< ſtances of the reſolutions taken 1 e of 
7 . 


* 


(=)Thufloe, “ June (a). In a letter of ace 


vol. * 
316. 


weekly preſented yn ce 


< one aſking the other, w Wy FG wech ho 


dated the 28th of the ſame month, we 'read yl at 1 
lows : © What I have always feared is now. 88 to 
< paſs, that intimation ſhould be given here, of the e good 
intelligence you have there of the aftairs here, ur 
© deputies there have written hither to theſe tate tas 
6 "oy have aſſurance from their friends in Engl an 
© all the ſecret aQings here, and MEE TAR N 2 

< very thoughts of theſe: ſtates WY molt . \ and 
the, co 


4 
4 


© there. This was holly a 110 alle 


* quarrels were like to ariſe, but a fart. "of 4 Wi 
© was made, and orders gWen for ſtrict. Jeerel 1 a 
© their proceedings; ſo that much difficulty. will Be in 
© furniſhing you; however I ſhall attempt 9 * to 
© ſerve you as loog as I can, But if you hayes got 
< creſy, you are not worthy of the profit thereof, 
< deputies there begin to give very good intelligence n | 
London, however they get it (5) The ieh er this 
month, we find the following ſhort letter written by 

Beverning, 


_. OLIVER'CROMWELL: 260 
Rivetning, one of the 'ambaſladors, to Mr. Gerard | 
Cingue at Goude. | Sit, I date not write much news. 
« All our actions are li We have ſpies ſet to watch 
« us in our bouſes. We cannot be certain of 4 
« that we do, that it ſhall not be either Known or miſ- 
catry. If you pleaſe to have any thing (ent you from 
« hence, that this country affords, pray let me know 
it (c). — We 'are not however "to ſuppoſe but Tarie(c) Thurloe, 
intelligence was gotten by theſe ambaſadors, '; Money zen ' 2: 
does wonders, and Natters is Wl powerful, {They who 39 
can dextrouſly*apply the one andthe other, need nt 
fear of ſome ſucceſs, © Nhe following pal ge will ſhe 
that they. were r N 5 ack the Took-out;' and; th 
they had nor been idle, It was Written from ther noi 
Oztober 41. N. S. and fees t come from the Tate 
which, ſent that of the 28th of % full mentioned; © 

« Since, my laſt to you, the poſt" ine dre 
© this, ' great diligence i uſed and feoret/enquiry made, 
how your counelf of fate Comes by the ſecret reſolu- 
tions of this tate, ahd the letters of their public mi- 
« niſters Abroad; and our deputies who are gone to 
England have 4% charge to do their utmoſt there, 
« whatever it coſts to find it but. Of which 1 advertize 
« you yer ſeriouſly, to the end hereafter theſe ſecrets be 
© not in open council, and that prevention may de, 
< leaſt the deputies might learn, from them, that told 
to them part, how to diſcover the whole. But J hope 
and believe am not betrayed, fo as to be known by 
„ name ar deſcription to any of the council, ſiuce ſome 
of them ze ſ@ kind a3 to tell all they know to the 
* Dutch debutics, to theit adyantage, I can ſwear the 
* twe Jepuiſcs finding there did write at full, what I 
* give you in my laſt but this notwithſtanding, all the 
chief of their buſineſs ſhall be had one way or other, . 

* if you do not ſpoil all chere, as well was attempted (d). (4) 14. 5. 
And how much the parliament were concerned for 54% 
the honor and intereſt of the nation appeared from their 
demanding as preliminaries to a treaty, that the Dutch 
| ſhould call back their ſhips ; make reparatibn for da- 

mages, and ſatisfaction for the expences England had 285} 
been put to defend herſelf and maintain her rights (e), () Id. 7. 
/ 4118 | | Among“ 


270 THE LIFE OF - 
Among the articles inſiſted on by the Engh/fb was 
the following. That the ſhips arid veſſels of the ſaid 

< United-Provinces, as well men of war, as others, 
'» © be they ſingle ſhips, or in fleets, meeting at fea with 
any of the ſhips of war of this ſtate of England, or 
in their ſervice and wearing the flag, ſhall ſtrike the 
flag, and lower their topſail until they be paſſed by, 
and ſhall likewiſe ſubmit themſelves to be viſited i 
thereto required, and perform all other reſpects due to 
the ſaid commonwealth of England, to whom the do- 
minion and "ſovereignty of the Britiſh ſeas belong,” 
To this article, the Dutch ambaſſadors, November 22, 
1653, did not make any exception, either to the 
ftriking of the flag, or the ſovereignty of the ſea ; 
but they proteſted againſt the viſiting their ſhips, as 
repugnant to the practice of their country, and ſubject 
to a thouſand diſorders and diſputes, and injuries totheir 
ſtate; beſides the viſiting is not to be reciprocal, 
Whereupon Cromwell in the name of the commiſſion- 
ers replied, That the ſearching of their ſhips was no 
new thing; but an undoubted right which natu- 
rally followed from the ſovereignty of the ſea, the 
which, did appertain to England : it was likewiſe an 
efflux of the ſame, dominion, for the Engliſh to pre- 
ſcribe to them, with what number of ſhips of war they 
ſhould paſs the Britiſh ſeas : that they ought to be much 
more zealous now for the aſſerting of the ſaid antient 
dominion of the ſea in all its branches; becauſe” it 
© had been ſo lately and ſo notoriouſly diſputed and in- 

vaded. And whereas the ambaſſadors had ſomewhat 

« boaſtingly ſaid in their memorial, that their people 

« were of ſuch generoſity that they would never endure 

'< ſuch terms: to this Cromwell ſaid he would reply no 

© more, than that we. were Engliſhmen, and had not 
(/)Stubbe"s * loſt our courage (f).* The parliament infiſted like- 
2 wiſe that the Dutch ſhould pay for licence to fiſh upon 
p. 59, 66, the Britiſh coaſts, and ſuſpended the treaty, on account 
of their unwillingneſs to agtee thereunto, though tis 

aſſerted they offered 300, 000 J. to procure amity and 

G0 1p. 6b. friendſhip with England (g). Theſe demands of the 


* — 
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parliament may ſeem high, but they endeavoured” to 
| juſtify 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
juſtify themſelves. to the world, by cauſing Selden's 


Mare Clauſum ſeu de Dominio Maris? to be tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Marchamont Ntdham. This, by ſpe- 
cial command, was publiſhed in November 165 2. Ina 
| ne and ſpirited dedication © to the ſupream authority 
of the nation, the parliament of the commonwealth 
« of England, the tranſlator obſerves, it is a gallant 
« ſight to ſee the ſword and pen in victorious equipage 
together: for this ſubdues the ſouls of men by reaſon, 
that only their bodies by force. The pen it is which 
< manifeſts the right of things; and, when that is once 
« cleared, it gives ſpurs to teſolution, becauſe men are 
never raiſed to ſo high a pitch of action, as when they 
© are perſuaded, that they engage in a righteous cauſe ; 
according to that old verſicle, | * 


& Frangit & dttollit wires in Milite cauſa, 


« Wherefore, ſeeing you (right honourable) have had 
© ſo frequent experience of the truth of this in our late 
wars, wherein the pen militant hath had as many 
< ſharp rencounters as the ſword, and borne away as 
many trophies from *home-bred enemies, in proſe- 
© cution of your moſt righteous cauſe by land, cettain- 
ly you will yield it no leſs neceſſary, for the inſtruo- 
* tion of this generous and ingenious people, in vindi- 
« cating your juſt rights by ſea againſt the vain pre- 
< tences and projects of encroaching neighbours. For, 
what true Enghfp heart will not ſwell, when it ſhall 
© be made clear and evident (as in this book) that the 
* ſovereignty of the ſeas, flowing about this iſland; hath, 
in all times, whereof there remains any written teſti- 


* mony, bath before the old Roman invalion and fince, 


under every revolution, down to the preſent age, been 
held and acknowledged by all the world, as an infe- 
© parable appendant of the Britiſhß empire; and that, by 


virtue thereof, the kings of England ſucceflively have 


had the ſovereign guard of the ſeas ; that they have 

* impoſed taxes and tributes upon all ſhips paſſing and 

* fiſhing therein; that they have obſtructed and opened 

the paſſage thereof to ſtrangers, at their . 
| | — 2 


/ 
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deſigns (NN), and ſuch as would carry them 
b n - | : 9 to 


f 


1 © and done all other things that may teſtify an abſolute 
* ſea-dominion ; what Engliſh heart (I fay) can conſi- 
: der theſe things, together with the late actings of the 
oF © Netherlanders, ſet forth in your publick declaration, 
| and not be inflamed with an indignation anſwerable to 
their infolence; that theſe people, raiſed out of the 
« duſt at firſt into a ſtate of liberty, and at length to a 
high degree of power and felicity, by the arms and 
© benevolence of England; or that they, who, in times 
| < paſt, durſt never enter our ſeas to touch a herring, 
= . c. without licence firſt obtained by petition from the 
; * governor of Scarborough caſile, ſhould now preſume to 
« invade them with armed fleets, and; by a moſt unjuſt 
© war, bid defiance to the united powers of theſe three 
(3) Of the e nations (i)?! But, whit the parliament were thus 
ee labouring for the public welfare, they were diſpoſſeſſed 
ſhip of the of their power by Cromwel!, and deprived of à glory 
Sea. Folio. they well deſerved, that of finiſhing a ſucceſsful,” well- 
2 conducted war, by a ſafe and advantageous peace. 
Willis: (NN) Vaſt deſigns were imputed io the commonwealth. } 
Du-Gard, Nothing can give us a better idea of the light in which 
by theap- England was viewed abroad, than the following paſlages 
pointment of $< kt 
the Council from Sorbiere. They are taken from a letter Written 
of State.” by him to the celebrated M. de Courcelles, at Amfter- 
dam, dated Orange, Fuly 1, 1652.— "The Engl 
« republicans took things exactly right; and that, in 
order to the accompliſhing of a defign, that would 
take up all their life-time (for ſuch ſort of men ought 
never to conceive mean ones, after the execution 
whereof they muſt be put to the trouble of projecting 
a new, or live lazily, and be expoſed to conſpiracies 
againſt them) they thought it would be their beſt way - 
to begin with the ruin of the United Provinces, Which 
lay next their coaſts, and flouriſhed in trade above 
any other country in the world; and, when once they 
had effected this, they were in hopes they ſhould ea- 
« fily remove any obſtacle in their way to attain wy 
a do- 
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our 
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dominion of the ſeas : inſomuch; that, if the ſortune 


« of war ſhould favour” theit firſt enterprizes, I do not 


think they have any deſign to make a peace with a 
nation they Have à mind utterly to deſtroy, and to 


«' whom they will propoſe ſuch hard terms, that, upon 


« the refuſal of them, you will, at laſt, find them pre- 
© pared to make terrible deſcents in divers parts of Zea- 
land, and North Holland, to break the banks, and the 
other dykes, that keep the flat country from being 
« drowned; "There needs no more than this ſort of 
blood letting to make Amſterdam, and all the other 
cities, deſolate. For, it would ſignify little to them 
© to ſeize the Brill, or ſome other place, ſeeing their 


« deſigns is to deſtroy the trade of Holland, and to tranſ- 
fer it into their on country; and it would be of 


little importance to them, that the King of Spain 
«© ſhould,” in the mean time, recover the ſeven pro- 
« vinces; that the merchants of Amſterdam ſhould re- 
© move to An „and the manufactures of Leyden 
and Harlem to Gbent and Bruges for it would re- 
quire many years to ſettle things there, and the Eng- 
ib would have opportunity enough to hinder them 
from having any neceſſary materials, but ſuch as pal- 
« ſed through their own hands, and their manufactures 
ted any where but in Eng bottoms: 
© for it would be very eaſy for them to ſtop up the 
« mouths of the ports, and to go up the Schelde, even 
in ſight of Autiberp, from whence nothing muſt come 
out but will be taken by their ſhips. By this means, 


© and the notion I have of their defigns, flo nation in 


« the world, in a ſew years time, would have any ſea- 
men, ſhips; ot ſkill in maritime affairs, beſides them - 
© ſelves : for” Holland being entirely ruined, the Dutch 


< muſt ſerve on board their fleets, and all the thip- 


« wrights,” ſail-makers und rope-miakers, would be 
« obliged to go and eatn their living in the ſea- port 
towns of England; and chis they Would be the more 
. as _* inelined 


/ 
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our eyes to their conduct at home, we-dhall 
YEE nd 


© inclined to do, becauſe there is more wages given 
[4 there, and people live. better; When this noble and- 
© rich province, which, within the extent of leſs than. 
five and twenty leagues, contains eighteen large towns, 
and four hundred villages, of which the Hague is the 
< fineſt in the world, ſhall be reduced to this ſad plight ; 


it's then likely the Engliþ will turn their arms againſt 
© Denmark, in order to ſeize the Sundt, either by. main 


© force, or rather ſome. treaty, by which they will be 
* willing to give the King more than the profit it 
«© brought bim, but, at the. ſame time, will oblige Ner- 


way to. {ell their wood to no other nation but the 


« Enghſb. The cities of Enbden, Bremen, Hamburg, 
© Lubec, all the coaſt of the Baltic, and the whole 
© kingdom of Sweden, durſt appear no longer at ſea, 
but under  Engliſþ colours, and, perhaps, the. formi- 


© dable republic will be content, in conſideration. of 


< her commiſſions granted to them, to receive certain 
duties from the goods ſhe allows them in her name 
«© to tranſport, only along theſe northern parts. They 
< will ia time ſend a more powerful fleet to block up 


© the river of Liſbon, while another ſails to Hraſil, 


© Guinea, and the Ea/t- Indies, with a deſign. to. fpare 
© the Portugueze merchants, and the Zaft-Judia compa- 
© nies, the labour of tranſporting the ſugars, ; kilks, 
© ſpices, and other commodities, they come thithex for, 
into Kurepe :, and if Spain pretends. to ſay any thing 
« againſt them, they will, without any more. ado, ſeize 
the Streights mouth, and ſend an hundred and hfty 
«* ſhips of war into the Mediterranean, out of Which 
they can very eaſily drive the naval forte of the other 
«© potentates of Europe, were they all joined. together 
© againſt them. The Engl having in this manner 


© uſurped the dominion. of the ſeas, the trade of all 


the European nations, and part of the. reſt of the 
world: all the earth myſt ſubmit to them, work - 
fot no body but them, and they'll, . from time te 
time, come into their ports, and ſweep . 
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find it equally admirable. By deeds of peace 


they 


their treaſure: every thing that is rare, and all the 
contenĩences of life, produced either by art'or nature; 
will be reſerved fot” Eugland, which will be the onl 

country that ean purchaſe them, of poſſeſs them o 

their own, © For, as we ſee, that ſince the ſettling of 
trade in Holland, that province is become the ſtote - 
houſe ſor Hunnen woollen, and all forts of maniific- 


tutes 3 chough there is neither flax, wool, nor, in à 
manner, any other commodities which they work up, 


grows there, but * muſt fetch them from dthet 
countries; ſo every thi 

time will abound there, and the 'beſt artificers will 
flock thither; in ſo much, that, if they would have 
any fine innen, or good cloth for wear, in another 
country, the flax and wool was to be ſent to be ma- 
nufactured in England. Pray, conſider then, hat 
vaſt wealth this country muſt acquire in leſs than fif:y 
years? and how miſerable muſt the reſt of Exrope be 
ſince they can tranſport nothing by ſea, from one na- 
tion to another, but in Engliſi ſhips ? They will al- 
ways have money to receive in all the potts they come 
at, and never leave any of their own there: what the 
Engliſh want they'll-make compenſation for, by way 
of exchange, dr readily ſend over into England upon 
the ſcore of the manufactures there they have occafion 
for; as we have ſeen the Dutch Eaft- nia company 


have pearl and precious ſtones, in return for ſome 


wares ſent into thofe countries, which they got fitted 
up at Amſlerdum, and then fold them at a very dear 
rate in thoſe places whence they were firſt brought, 
and where there is not that perfection of workman- 


ſhip as there is with us. Hundreds of ſhips richly 


laden will dafly put into the Thames, and other ports 
of this fortunate ffland; and the general can ſcarce 
ever loſe the fight of his forces, Which, I may fay, 


return evety evening to tie at home; for they ſtay no 
longer in foreign parts than to refreſn themſelves, to 

vend their gots, and to take in new cargoes. They 
oY as, EV ? 


© wi 


ng that England wants at this 
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AMES LIFR er 
they attempted to ſettle and perpetuate the 
| ty EI RY felicity 


will be no way ſollicitous of making conqueſts by land, 
that they may ſave the charge of maintaining them, 
ſeeing they are ſure of reaping the profits of them; 
neither wilt they plant any colonies, and eaſe their 
country, as populous as tis grown, of the vaſt mul- 
titudes that are in it, becauſe the produce of all Eu- 
rope is conſumed there, and their naval trade 
renders their ſtores inexhauſtible. In the mean time, 
all the neighbouring kingdoms will, in a manner, 
become like the ſea coaſts of America, where our Eu- 
ropeans trade: there will be only tillage and ſome 
coarſe manufactures for plain wear, and to ſerve peo- 
ple's neceſſities only in the heart of the country, and 
the maritime towns will be no other than the grana- 
ries and magazines of England. Theſe are my ſen- 
timents about this war, which, in the opinion of 
ſome, may ſeem romantic, and of kin to Utopia, or 
the Republic of Plato; eſpecially of thoſe who do not 
conſider that the wars that have been waged for twen- 
ty years paſt, I know not under what pretences or de- 
ſigns, had nothing ſo ay or ſublime in them as that 
which Cromwell propoſes: for, in 7s there is no- 
thing can come up to the thoughts of ſubjecting all the 
earth to his country, and rendering it the moſt haugh- 
ty and flouriſhing ſtate in the world. It appears to 
me ſo vaſt and magnificent a thought, that there is 
nothing in all the conqueſts of Alexander, and the 
pomp of all the Roman empire, that comes near this 
maritime dominion, which I have repreſented to you, 
And it ſeems to me ſo very feaſible, that, if Holland 
be once ruined, I am afraid it will be too late to pre- 
vent it; and, therefore, I would have all the poten- 
tates of Europe take it to heart in time; for, if they 
do not quickly put an end to the war they are en- 
gaged in on the continent, we ſhall run the riſk, in 

a few ages, of becoming perfect barbarians. . For the 
© Engliſh, by means of their navigation, will * 
. a: 1 F - 1 
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felicity and grandeur of the ſtate, After 
2 the 


all the politeneſs of Europe, together with its plenty, 

£ power, and conveniences of life, into their own 

© country (4). II have choſe to give Sorbiere's opi- (4) Sor- 
nion at length, not only as it ſhews us the ſenſe men ge inte 
then had of the deſigns, ſkill, and management of this England, p. 
new republic, but as it likewiſe inſtructs us in the vaſt 447 = 
advantages of navigation and commerce to a ſtate. For 250%. 
nothing is more certain, than that they, who can ac- 

quire the trade of the world, will polleſs its 
power, riches commanding every thing requiſite there- 

unto, if in the hands of the wiſe, brave and induſtrious. 

Such being the figure of the Engliſß commonwealth in 

the eyes of its neighbours, we are not to wonder that 

her friendſhip was courted by ſome of the moſt mighty 
monarchs, and that they treated her with honour and 
reſpect. Spain, France, Portugal addrefled themſelves 

to her by their agents and ambaſladors, as did Denmark, 

Sweden, the free cities of Germany and Halland, parti- 

cularly, in a moſt ſuppliant manner. For reputation is 

power, and power is ever attended with deference and 

regard. I will cloſe this note with the following ex- 

tract from another foreign writer: The new republic, 

* aftuated by CromwelPs extenſive and ſublime genius, 

* procured Eugland a tranguillity which it no Jonger 

© hoped for, and gave it a luſtre which it bad not had} 

* for ſeveral centuries. Jt had juſt been agitated by 2 

* moſt violent tempeſt, and now all was calm; it b 

* thought itſelf on the brink of ruin, and was now in 
condition to give law, It is melancholy, for the ho- 
nour of virtue, that one of the beſt and greateſt ſpec - 
© tacles, which the annals of nations preſent, ſhould 
© be the work of rebellion. Every thing appeared won- 
« derful in this revolution. The royaliſts conformed ta 
* a kind of government ill adapted to their tempers, | 
* and diſapproved by their conſciences. The grandees, 
* accuſtomed to the part of legiſlators, remained quietly. 
in the rank of private ſubjets, The Iriſh and my k 


_ 
. 
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the Britiſb dominions were brought wholly 
to ſubmit to their ſovereignty, they paſſed 
an act of (oo) oblivion, to quiet the minds 

te at e ty 73 1 


'* who had taken up arms, the firſt from an attachm 
to their kings, the qther to efface the horror of their 
| © treachery, were unhappily ſubdued. The Dutch, who 
+ had taken advantage of the calamities of England, to 
| + uſurp the empire of the ſeas, were humbled, France 
and Spain, who had been ſalways rivals, Ages ene- 
mies, meanly courted the friendſhip of the ufurpers. 
Thel ſovereigus, who ought to have united to revenge 
an outrage to which all kings were expoſed, either 
© through fear or intereſt, applauded the injuſtice. All 
Europe debaſed'itſelf, was ſilent, or admired (I).“ 
* (00) They paſſed an act of oblivion.] On the twen- 
ty-faurth of February, one thouſand ſix hundred and 
fifty-one, the government paſſed an act, intitled, A 
+ general pardon and met. The preamble deſerves 
notice, and is as follows: The parliament of England, 
having had good experience of the affection of the 
ö people to this preſent government, by their ready aſ- 
« ſiftance in the defence thereof againſt Charles Stuart, 
< fon of the late tyrant, and the forces lately invading 
under his command; and being much afflicted with 
the ſenſe of the miſerable and (ad effects which the 
© late unnatural war hath produced; and reſolving, next 
© to the glory of God, and the advancement of the 
* kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, to make no other uſe of the 
© many victories the Lord, in mercy, hath vouchſated 
< unto them, than a juſt ſettling of the peace and free- 
dom of this commonwealth ; and being molt defirous 
that the minds, perſons and eſtates of all. the people 
of this nation might be compoſed, fettled and ſecured, . 
* and that all rancoux and evil will, occaſioned by che 


0 Abbe Raynal's Hiſtory of the Parliament of England p- 200. Bro, 
Lond. 1751. dee alſo the quotarigns from Sydney and 'Trenthard: at the 
«nd of acte(0). e 7 75 263 07 Mi 
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of their ſubjects, as they before had the na- 


VI gation 


late differences, may be buried in perpetual oblivion, 
« that ſo the government, now eſtabliſhed in the way 
« of a free ſtate, might be complied with, and all the 
members of it enjoy their juſt and ancient rights and 
« liberties, and the former commotions and troubles 
end in a quiet, calm and comfortable peace, have re- 
ſolved to do what in them lies for the obtaining and 
effecting thereof, leaving the ſucceſs.and their endea- 
« yours unto the bleſſing of God, and his working upon 
the ſpirits of thoſe that are concerned herein: Be it 
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therefore enacted, &c, (m). Mr, Ludlow: attributes (5) Scobel'r 
the paſſing this act at that time to the ambitious views of collection. 


Cromwell in part, and his deſire of ingratiating himſelf 
with new friends; the partiament, ſays he, were pre- 
. © vailed with by the importunities of ſome of their own 
members, and in particular of general Cromiuell, that 
© ſo he might fortify himſelf by the addition of new 
friends, for the carrying on his deſigns, to paſs an act 
of general pardon and amneſty: whereby, though it 
had thirty=eight ſeveral exceptions, many | perſons, 
+ who deſerved to pay towards the reimburſement of 
the publick, no leſs than thoſe that had been already 
« fined, eſcaped" the puniſhment due to their miſde- 
+ meanors,” and the corymonwealth. was defrauded of 
+ great ſums of money, by which means they were 
rendered unable to diſcharge many juſt debts owing to 


© ſuch as had ſerved them with diligence and fidelity (2). (0) Vol. i. 
In another place, ſpeaking of the general's viſible change? ? 


of temper and behaviour after the battle of Wortefler, 
he ſays, * He now began to deſpiſe divers members of 
© the houſe,” whom he had formerly courted, and grew 
* moſt familiar with thoſe whom be uſed to ſhew moſt 
* averſion to; endeavouring to oblige the royal party, 
© by procuring for them more favourable conditions than 
* conſiſted with the juſtice of the parliament to grant, un- 
der colour of quieting the ſpirits of many people, and 
keeping them from engaging in new diſturbances to 


1 4 © reſcue. 


p 


: : * 
| 5 80 
* =y 
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5 reſcue themſelves out of thoſe fears which many wha 
© had ated for the King, yet lay under; tho', at the 


* ſame time, he geſigned nothing, as, by the ſucceſs, 
< was moſt manifeſt, but to advance himſelf by all man- 


ner of means; and to betray the great-truſt which the 


* parliament and the good people of England had re- 
poſed in him. To this end he preſſed the act of obli- 
+ vion: (e).“ That the 2 an act of ohlivion in 
itſelf was right, is manifeſt from the conduct of all 
wiſe princes and ſtates after civil commotions; that it 
is better, on all theſe occaſions, to ineline to mercy than 


| ſeverity, cannot well be called in queſtion L think ; and 


therefore Mr. Ludalow's cenſure on the act is not, per- 
haps, the moſt juſtly founded. That Cramtbell preſſed 
the act is probable. It became him as a good politician, 


conſidered meerly as a member of the parliament : a 


a man of ambition and great deſigns, it was wiſe and 


wel! Judged nothing ſo eaſily procuring; friends as ge- 
neroſity and forgiveneſs: though tis not at all — 


that natural temper had a good ſhare! in all this tran 


) See 

hurloe, 
vol. i. Ps 
et 


action. For he was naturally humane and benevolent; 
as appears from his procuring the liberty of thoſe who 
were impriſoned an account of Leo's plot (p); by bis 
endeavouring to free the eſtate of the Counteſs of Arun- 
dell and Surry from ſequeſtration, and from his uſing his 
power for the obliging ſuch as ſtaod in need of pro- 


tection and aſſiſtance, which was ſo well known, that 


we find the Marchioneſs of Or monde addreſſing herſelf 


(%) Milton's to him for favour (9), though her lord had publicly 


State pa- 


pers, by 
Nickols, p. 
20. 96 


treated his character but ſcurvily. His ſentiments, 
with reſpect to the manner of dealing with his adyer- 
ſaries, cannot be ſo well repreſented as by a letter writ : 
ten to his ſon Henry at Dublin, Nov. 21, 1655.— 
1 do believe there may be ſome particular perſons, 


| « who are not very well pleaſed with the preſent condi- ; 


s tion of things, and may be apt to ſhew their diſcon- 
© tent, as they have opportunity; but this ſhould not 


make too great impreſſions on you. | Tyme and pa- 


tience may worke them to a better frame of ſpirit, 
* and bring them to ſee that, which, for the preſent; 
* ſeemes do be hid-from them; eſpecially if they 1 


-_ 


** 
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vigation (or) act to increaſe their wealth : 


and power. 
TOY. if 


5 ſee your moderation and love towards them, whilſt 
| + they are found in other ways towards you; which 
I earneſtly deſire you to ſtudye and endeayour all that 
© lyes in yon, whereof both you and I too ſhall have 
+ the comfort, . whatſoever the iſſue and event thereof 
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+ be(r). Theſe ſeem to be the ſentiments of a hu- () Thorloe, 
mane heart, and, probably, induced him, and the par- vol. i. p. 
liament in general, to give eaſe and reſt; to their ene- 5 


mies by the a& here ſpoken of, ſo much to their ho- 

(er) The navigation af?.]. The-parliament, from its 
firſt ſitting, had been conſtantly engaged in great af- 
fairs. But: they ſhewed themſelves equal to them, 
though of different kinds. We have ſeen them direct 


the wars in which they were engaged with wiſdom and 


prudence. , The arts of peace they cultivated, and ſtrove 
to raiſe the nation to the pinnacle of glory. How in- 


duſtrious they were their journals and public acts yet 


remaining abundantly teſtify, We may from them con- 
clude, that levees were neither ſo frequent, or of ſo long 


continuance, as in other periods of time ſince, when | 


the important buſineſs of the nation has been forced ta 
wait till, the miniſter has been at leiſure to give his at- 
tendance in the houſe. ——But this by the way. 
As a maritime people, trade and commerce claim the 
chief attention of the legiſlature of Britain. This the 
parliament were ſenſible of, and therefore paſſed the act, 
intitled, + Goods from foreign parts, by whom to be 


imported, October 9, 165 1, The preamble is ſhort, 


but expreſſive. For the increaſe of the ſhipping and 


& encouragement of the navigation of this nation, : 


* which, under the good providence and protection of 


© God, is ſo great a means of the welfare and ſafety of 
* this commonwealth, Be it enacted, c. The chief 
clauſes in this ſamous act are, that no s ſhall be 
jmported from Aſa, Africa, or America, but in I — 

* e ps, 


- 
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If to theſe we add e of an 
union 


a under the ach of forfeiture of the ſaid ere 
ſhips:— nor from any part of Europe, except 

in ſuch veſſels as belong to the people of that country, 
o which the goods are the growth or manufaQure, 
under the like penalty: that no ſalt- fiſu, Whale. fins, 


or dil, ſhould be imported, but what were caught or 
made yo the people of England; nor no falt-fiſh to be 


exported, or carried from one port to another in this 
nation, but in Engliſh veſſels,” under the like penalty: 
but commodities from the Levant ſeas, the Ha, ſudiot, 
the ports of Spain or Portugal, might be imported from 
the uſual ports or places of trading uſed heretofore, 
though the ſaid commodities were not the very growth 
of the ſaid places. This act did not extend to bullion or 
prize goods, nor to ſilk or ſilk wares brought by land from 

Lach to Oflend, Amſterdam, Newport, Raue dom, Mid- 
dleburgh, provided the owners and proprietors, being 
of the Engliſb commonwealth, firſt made onth by them 
ſelves, or * — credible witneſs, that the goods were 
bought with the proceed of Engliſb wn ſold 


(i) Scobels either for money or in barter (). 1 92040 


collections. Zudlogy tells us, that Mr. St. John wos the principal 


inſtrument to prevail with the council of fate to move 


(1) vel. l. the parliament to paſs this act ( ). If ſo, his memory 


p. 345+ 


ought to be dear to Engliſhmen 3 for its utility was ſo 
apparent, that, with ſome additions and explanations, 
it had the ſanction of the three eſtates, at a time When 
men's prejudices were at the height againſt the framers 


(«) Statutes, of it (u). The greateſt poſſible proof of its excellency.” 


12 Car. II. 
c. 18, 19. 
and 13. c. 


14. 


Mr. Coke indeed cenſutes this act in the ſevereſt terms: 
ny ſays, © it was the ſecond ſtep to the Froich grandeur 

by fea ;' and obſerves; that the ratio fnalis, or 
© end for which laws are made, are uſually ſet down in 


_ © the preamble of other acts of parligment,” whereas 


<. there 15 none in the act of navigation.” On the con- 

© trary,' continues he, 4 the Rump were ſo haſty in 

a W this act, deſigned in ſpight to the Duleh, that 
8 che | 


OLIVER: CROMWELL, 
* the title of it is abſurd and impoſiible. 
An z ct for encouraging and increaſing of ſhipping an 
navigation.“ It is impoſſible to encourage any inani- 
* mated body, as a rump, ſtock, ſtone, dead horſe, aſs, 
« or ſhipping; it is true, men may be encouraged to in- 
« creaſe ſhipping and navigation, but then it muſt be 
(L conceive) by one of theſe. ways ; either by giving. 
money or rewards. to thoſe Who build ſhips ; or, by 


ble; for the 0 oy 


3 


« increaſing trade, by which theſe ſhips may be better 


« employe ; and I do nat find that ever the Rump gave 
one groat to encourage this ſhipping and navigation.“ 
And, after a great deal more againſt it, he con- 
cludes, and fure, now it's more than time the King 
and parliament would looſe the nation from the fet- 


ters which this act (made in haſte and ſpight againſt 


the Dutch, by a company of uſurpers and regicides} 
hath put upon it; not only to our loſs, but as much 
© to the benefit of the French as well as the Dutch: and 


I do ſay, that this law has been more injurious to the 
« Engliſh nation, than all the injuries it hath received 


from the French and Dutch, either in war or peace z 
nor will it be poſſible for the nation to repair the 


© loſſes ſuſtained by it, but by repealing it (). All this (x) betee- 
is very high I tis pleaſant, however, to obſerve, that tion, vol. it, 


this author has taken the title of the act as new model- 


led in the beginning of Charles 11's time, to ſne what 


.12—29. 


an abſurd, ſtypid race of animals theſe uſurpers ang . 


regicides were. Had he read it, as given by the par- 
iament, he would not have expoſed himſelf as he has 
here done. Sir Jeſat Child is an authority more to be 
regarded in matters of commerce than moſt, His opi- 
nion, therefore, | ſuppoſe, will alone be ſufficient; to 
ſet aſide Mr. Codes cenſure. The act of navigation, 

s he, though it have ſome things in it wanting 
* amendment, deſerves to be called our {Charts Ma- 
 ritima)'(y).” And again, ſor my own part, lam 
* of opinion, that, in relation 


(y) Preface Pi 
to his New 


to trade, ſhippings profit Diſcourſe of 


and power, it is one of the choiceſt and moſt  pru- Trade, | 
dent aQts that ever was made in England, and-with- 8. Le.. 


” h | 
{ out. which we had not now been owners of one ha 
oo exe? ie bog eee eg eye Te gue ROE 
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(a) Vol. i, 
r. 388. 
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auen (d) with" Bt, kill ke , 


b of the ſhipping, nor trade, nor employed one half of 


the ſeamen which we do at preſent (z). by 
(eg). The projection of an union with Scotland.] 
The parliament of England being deſirous, after a 

theſe ſueceſſes, ſays. Lud/ow, to convince even their 
enemies, that their principal deſign was to'procure 
the happineſs and proſperity of all that were under 
their government, ſent commiſſioners to Scotland to 
treat concerning an union of that nation with Eng- 
land in one commonwealth ; directing them to take 
care, till that could be effected, that obedience ſhould 
be given to the authority of the parliament of the 
commonwealth of England. The commiſſioners ap- 
pointed 'to this end on the part of the parliament, 
were Sir Henry Vane, the chief juſtice St. 7 
Fenwicke, major Salloway, major-general Lambert, 
colonel Titchborn, major-general Dean, and colonel 
Monk. This e, union was chearfully 
accepted by the moſt judicious among the Scots, who 


© the parliament of England to permit a people they 
had conquered to have a part in the legiſlative 
© power (a). The ſame author, in another place, 
writes as follows: The parliament having reſolved 
upon the incorporation of Scotland with the nation 


© of England into one free ſtate or commonwealth, 
and to reimburſe themſelves ſome part of that trea- 


« ſure they had expended in their own defence againſt 
© the invaſions of the Scots, declared the goods and lands, 
* formerly belonging to the crown of Scotland, to be 
< confiſcated, and alſo thoſe that were poſſeſſed by ſuch 


48 prime as had affiſted in the invaſion of England by 


„ 


uke Hamilton, in the year 1648, or had appeared 


in arms ſince, under the King of Scots, in order to 
© ſubvert the preſent government; excepting thoſe who. 


* fince the battle of Dunbar, had abandoned the ſaid 


obns, Mr. 


— 


well underſtood how great a condeſcenſion it was in 


© King of Scott, and, by their merits and ſervices, had 


« rendered 


1 ; : % 
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ment of ireland before - mentioned (both 'of _ 
R N 


© rendered themſelves worthy of favour. That all ſuch 
© who are not comprehended under the ſaid qualifica- 
< tions, and ſhall concur with them in their juſt en- 
«© terprize, ſhall receive the benefit of their protection, 
and enjoy their liberties and goods equally with the 
free people of England. In purſuance of this decla- 
ration of the parliament, their commiſſioners in Scot- 
land publiſhed another, wherein they diſcharge from 
© confiſcation all merchants and tradeſmen, who poſ- | 
« ſeſs not in land or goods above the value of five : 
hundred pounds, and are not priſoners of war, ſol- 
« diers of fortune, moſs troopers, or ſuch as have kil- 
led or committed outrages againſt the Enghh ſoldiers 
contrary to the laws and — wa. They al- 
© ſo emitted à proclamation; aboliſhing, in the name 

_ © of the parliament, all manner of authority and jurif- 
« diction,. derived from any other power but that of 
the commonwealth of England, as well in Scotland as 
in all che iſles belonging to it. Aſter this they ſum- 
moned the counties, cities and boroughs, to agree 
to the incorporation — . ; of which 
eighteen of one and thirty counties, and twenty-four 
of ſixty-ſix cities and boroughs, conſented to ſend 
© their deputies to the parliament of England, moſt of 
the reſt excuſing themſelves for want of money to „ E, 
defray the expences of their repreſentatives (h). Let (0) vel. i. 

us now hear Dr. Gumble, who wrote at a time when it P 49% 
was no way faſhionable, or, perhaps, ſafe to ſay much 
in praiſe of the commonwealth. ——*< The Eli 
< pretended commonwealth having reduced the whole 

nation of Scotland and Ireland, they having à great 
calm of peace and tranquillity, they fell upon a pro- 
« jeA (though practiſed by uſurpers, and men who had | 
great feats becauſe of their great crimes, and of much _ — 
care and diligence, becauſe of their future danger to 
© be brought to condign puniſhment) to unite all the 
three nations into one government, and to meet in FN 

TI% | i l one , 
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which ſo much contributed to the * 5 
0 


* one . a work. which tdey dia effect by the 

© preſent advantages of conqueſt, and by a a pretended 

conſent of foe elefted deputies : this union being à 

work which King James, of bleſſed memory, ſet oft 

foot, and renewed by our gracious ſovereign _—_ 

© Charles II. (whom God direct to the eonclufion) 

affair that would as much tend to the peace and pub- 

lique ſecurity of all the three nations, as any other 

** 1 that can be ĩmagined; but theſe men, like the 

children of this world; who were more wiſe in theit 

45 generation than the children of light and truth, whb 

< were able by their force then upon theſe conquered 

countries; for ſo they were then in appearance, 

| £ though, upon unjuſt grounds, they campelied them to 
1 fend members te the parfiament f £& Which 
not a little advantaged the traffick of an, which is 

ſince prohibited, but, upon a renewed union, would 
de confirmed: to gain this point, they publiſhed an 

act of oblivion, to forget all injuries; and forgive all 

< hoſtilities ; to imitate PA ſub an ah 2 that 

- < firſt gave the precedent. To this end eommiſlionets 

| from the pretended parliament were ſent down into 
4 Scotland, amongſt. whom was general Mint (without 

< whoſe. interpoſing little good was to be done in Scot- 

land) and though Sr. Fobn, Fane and Sallotuay, with 

© ethers, could talk more, yet none could perſuade 

| nat that nation ſo much as he, who (though they looked 
| | upon him in the times of hoſtility as 4 ſevere ene- 


my) yet they truſted him in this buſineſs more than 
all the reſt, and, upon giving them hopes of better 
days, ſubmitted to the preſent neceſſities £— Upap 
the ſettling all things there, aceording to the will arid 
KY W of their maſters in Em gland, they returned, 


whe! had a great wan # in e 
1 as A nas, it Pear * Ludliw's cecunt ky 7 
{ | AUX: e / 
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parliament 
this affair. It was 


the main, pretty exact 64). However, the 
had not the honour of 


this act the proceedings of the commonwealth are brief- 
ly recited, and it is declared, that Scotland and its depen- 


encies ſhall be incorporated with England, and in 


every parliament, to be held ſueceſſtvely, thirty perſons 
ſhall be called from, and ſerve. for. Scotland. By this 


act kingſhip was aboliſhed there; the arms of Scotland 


were to be borne with the arms of the ZEngl;/h common 
wealth; ſervitude and vaſſalage taken away, Superio- 


rities, Tordſhips, and juriſdictions aboliſhed; and the he- 


ritors freed from all military ſervice, and all forfeitures 


fall to the lord prtector for the dme being (e). Theſe, () Scove!s 


with many other things, were enacted, tending to de- ©! 
ſtroy the tyranny and power of the — in that 
kingdom, and render the people more eaſy and happy. 
Mr. Dalrymples: ſpeaking of the juriſdictions of the 
Scotch, ſays, Comma had hof the monarch to 
ſee how inconſiſtent . theſe private juriſdictions were, 
either with the intereſt of the ſupream power, or the 
« ſafety of the people; but he had too much of the ty- 
rant, to think of making any reparation to the pri- 
vate proprietora, from whom he tool their Juatgic, 
tions, but to -whom. be gave nothing in return We 
What the wiſdom of monarchs has been hiſtory w 

beſt determine j hom much of | the. tyrant 28 ya 


That they were , inconſiſtent with the ſupream power, 
or the ſafety of the people, were reaſons abundant for 
their abolition. For no private intereſt ought ever to be 
regarded that ſtands in competition with theſe, That 
he gave nothing to the private proprietors might be, be- 
yy they At nothing from his hands. They had, 


ſerved fot Cramwoll, who, by an act, paſſed April 12, bs. 1 


25775 4, intitled, Scotland made one commonweakh wich 1652. 
ngland, fully accompliſhed it. In the preamble of 


taking away theſe//juriſdiftions; is not ſo very certain CI 


ther, Caralier and Fran Spas 3 
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addicted to the race; from whom, and for whom, th 


IAE ir E Or 
SN 9 | e 


the Engliſs goverhment ; they had invaded the Engli/ſ 


territories, and put the government to great charges, and 
were known, moſt of them, to be ſtill, in their hearts; 


had ſuffered ſo much. Could theſe men then expe 
any favour, any reward from his hands? That the 
juriſdictions were in the hands of enemies, and ſup- 
ported their power, had been cauſe ſufficient to wreſt 


| theſe from them. 80 that, by this learned gentleman's 
leave, * is not to be imputed to Cromwell on this 


account, but his policy, and, indeed, humanity, ought 


to be applauded, who diſarmed a ſet of petty > tyrants, 


and gave freedom to thoſe who had groaned long under 
vaſſalage and chains. RR Cart RAO 0 
(u ny New modelling the repreſentation in parliament.] 
At what time the commons began to have repreſenta- 


tives in parliament is none of my buſtneſs to enquire; 


Thoſe who defire information muſt conſult our hiſts- 

rians and antiquaries, eſpecially Pryme, and Petyt, men 
of vaſt diligence and erudition. Suffice it here to ſay, 
that in the time of Henry the Third they were poſſeſſed 
of it. The advantages of this repreſentation are well 


known. The houſe of commons has ODE aſſerted 


the liberties of the nation, framed” aws, brought 
to puniſhment bad miniſters, and hindered the intro- 
duction of deſpotiſm, to which ſome of our princes 
have been but too much inclined. It has been the aim 


| therefore of theſe to influence the electors in their choice 
of members, and to bribe, to flatter, to menace, and 
terrify them when choſen, from adhering to the inte- 


reſts of their country and conſtituents. The ſmall bo- 


roughs being moſt eaſily led by the agents of princes 


and their miniſters, were from time to time privileged 
with the choice of members, eſpecially if in any good 


degree dependant on the crown, whereby it came to 
| paſs that the majority was generally under court influ- 
_ ence, and directed by the will of the ſovereign, W 2 


_ DETVER/CROMWELL,; 
the people of the kingdom of England, fo 


much 
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favourite for the time being. This was am inconve- 
nience which had long been felt, but was almoſt im- 
poſſible to be remedied in the common courſe of things. 
ut when the conſtitution was broken, when the power 
of the crown and of the lords was abolifhed, and there 
was a neceſſity. for great alteration in the frame of 'the 
government, one of the firſt things that was propoſed 
to the conſideration of the parliament of the common. — - 
wealth of England way a more equal repreſentative. This 
was contained in a Petition from his excelleney Tho- 
mas Lord Fairfax, and the general councel of officers of 
the army, to the honourable the commons in parliament 
aſſembled, concerning the draught of an agreement of 
the people for a ſecure and preſent peace, by them 
framed and prepared; preſented January 20, 1649, 
N. S. The agreement was offered to the confidera- 
tion of the houſe firſt, and then to every man without 
doors, to ſubſcribe it, to whoſe judgment it was agree- 
able. In this they ſay Since our former oppreſſions, 
« and not yet ended troubles, have been occaſioned, 
either by want of frequent national nicetings in coun- 
© cel, ot by the undue or unequal conſtitution thereof, 
* or by rendring theſe meetings uneffectual: we ate 
© fully refolved, God willing, to provide, that here- 
after out repreſentatives be neither left to an uncer- 
< tainty for time, nor be unequally conſtituted, nor 
© made uſeleſs to the ends for which they are intended, 
In ordet whereunto we declare and agree, 
1. That to preyent the many inconveniences, ap- 1 
* parently arifitig from the long continuance of the ſame ee, 
© perſons in fupfeam authority, this prefent parliament . 
| ; — and diflolve upon, or before the laſt day of April, 
5 2. That the people of England (being at this day 
© very unequally diſtfibuted, by counties, cities, and 
© boroughs,- for the election of their reprefentatives) * 1 
* be indiffereritly proportioned; aid to this end, that the e | 
** 9 


— 
— 
— 


ago 
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_ * and approved, a la 


unfiniſhed 


_ repreſentative of the whole nation ſhall conſiſt of 


four hundred perſons, or not above; and in each 
county, and the places hereto ſubjoined, there ſhaf! 
© be choſen, to make; up the ſaid repreſentative at all 
times, the ſeveral-members here mentioned Then 


follows the number of each county, with the bo- 


roughs, towns and pariſhes therein, except ſuch as 
Were. under — named. 


It is obſervable that in the Theme for a new * 


| ' ſentative, the little boroughs were wholly deprived of 


the liberty of ſending members, any. otherwiſe than as 
they had votes in common for the county, though ſome 


_ of. the opulent towns and cities had the priviledges of 


ending one or more according to the number and riches 
of the inhabitants. Thus for inſtance, the county of 
Cornwall, with the boroughs, towns, and pariſhes there- 
in, wete to {end eight; the county. of Devon, with the 
. boroughs, towns and pariſhes were to have twelve, be- 
ſides Exeter which were to chuſe two, Plymouth two, 
and Bars/!able one. Wilts, including one for Saliſbury, 
eight; the Cinque Ports three, &c. But on the con- 


trary, the county of Midale/ex were to chuſe four ; the 


city of London eight, the city of Veſiminſter and the 
. dutchy two, beſides Southwark, which had two allotted 
for it likewiſe. Many rules relating to the choice and 
regulation of the repreſentative were recommended, as 
That of courſe it ſhould be choſen every two years ; 
that no member of any-councel of ſtate, nor any of- 
_ © ficer of any ſalary, forces in the army, ox garriſon, 


nor any treaſurer or receiver of publique moneys, 


£ ſhall, while ſuch, be elected to be of à repreſenta- 
tive; that one hundred and fifty members be always 
* preſent at each fitting of the repreſentative at the paſ- 
- © ſing of any law, or paſſing any act, whereby the peo- 


ple are to be bound; that in each interval betwixt 
- + biennial repreſentatives, the councel of ſtate (which 


+ vas to be choſen by e and to continue til 


- 


7 — 
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unfiniſhed: * them; n-3/their attempts / to! re- 


form 


the tenth a after the meeting of the next repre- 
caſe of imminent danger or great neceſſity, may ſum- 
meet; ſo as the ſeſſion thereof continue not above 
before the appointed time for the next biennial repre- 


ſentative. With regard to the power given to the 
repreſentative, it was declared that eng the ſu- 


ſervation and government of the whole, yet many 
things ought not to be left in their power: particularly 
preſſing men to ſerve in war either abroad or at home, 
unleſs in the way of training and exerciſing them in 


commotions; invalidating ſecurities given or to be 


any man's perſon or eſtate, u no law hath before 
provided.“ It was alſo added, That no repreſen- 
tative may in any wiſe render up, or give, or take 
away any the foundations of common right, liberty 


eſtates, deſtroy propriety, or make all things com- 
mon: and that in all matters of ſuch fundamental 


members of the ſaid repreſentatives to enter their diſ- 


4 ſents from the major voice. —— With reſpect to re- ha | 


ligion, they deſited, That the chriſtian religion be 


held forth and recommended as the publick profeſſion | 
in the nation ; that publick teachers might be man- 
tained by the repreſentatives out of the publick trea- ö 


* ſury, not by tythes, provided that popery or prelacy 
© be not held forth as the publick way or proſeſſion in 
this nation. It was moreover added, that to the pub- 
lick profeſſion. ſo held forth, none be compelled by 
* penalties, or otherwiſe; 8 that ſuch W Faith 
Us, | * IM - 


, 


* 


ſentative for the management of publique affairs) in 
mon a repreſentative to be forthwith choſen and to 


fourſcore days, and ſo as it diſſolve at leaſt fifty days 


pream truſt was to be inveſted with them for the pre- | 


order to repel foreign invaſions, or | quell inteſtine - 


given on. the publique faith; exempting any perſons - 
from ſubjection to the laws, or giving judgment on 


and ſafety contained in the agreement; nor level mens 


concernment, there ſhall be a liberty to particular 


RE IAE or 
berm the abuſes ef the: d. 1nd dee 
fi{tT0X | acai Ing 


Wo in God dy Jeſus Chriſt, — judg- 

„ ment from the doctrine, diſcipli ine or worſhip publick- 
+ ly held forth) ſhall not be reftrained from, bat ſhalt 

de protected in the ptofeſſion of their faith, and ex- 

ereiſe of their relig r er l to their conſciences 

in any place (except the places ſet apart for the pub- 

lick 1 which without leave t hag re not to 

+ make uſe of) ſo as they abuſe not this to the 
civil in injury of others, or to the actual di nce of 
(z)Petirion, © the publick peace (g). The officers who preſented 
&. a. this petition and agreement were thanked by the Speaker 
London . in the name of the houſe, and told withall that it ſhould 


printed for 


Jobn Par- be taken into confidicaticn with all convenient ſpeed, 
tridge, &c. It was at the ſame time ordered by them to be printed. 
2649 According to theit promiſe, the houſe fell very ſeriouſly 
to conſider this propofal for a new ive. A 
committee was appointed, May 15 following, for this 
purpoſe; and on the gth: of Janunry 1649, O. 8. Sir 

Henry Vane junior reported from the committee their 

ings, and their votes, as heads, to be the grounds 

of the debate of the houſe. Theſe contained the num- 

bers each county were to ſend to parliament, formed on 

the plan in the of the people, though in 

many inſtances differing from it, but dag nar 

mn ſuch a manner as to be . the public 

good, and preferable to what had before been made 
(B)SeeJovr- uſe of (b). In confequence of this report, it was re- 


nal of Jan. g. ſol ved b * the parliament, that the number of perſons, - 


Paamcn, that ſhall be elected for the commonwealth, to fit ani 
taryHiſtory, ſerve in parliament for-this nation, as members thereof, 
vol. xix. p. ſhall not exceed four hundred. The committee hadi re- 
„ Aolved alſo, that the pleaſure of the houſe ſhould" be 

| known whether there ſhould be a particular diſtribution 
85 of the ſaid proportions upon ſeveral. places wirhim nch 
| reſpective county. And moreover, that the right of 
electing and ſending of members to parliament for w_ 


Rr to the ſaid „ be granted 


- , \ 
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and confirmed by act of the then parliament. That in 
the ſaid act there be preſented the manner how the ſaid 
elections ſhall be made, together with the qualifications 
of the electors and elected, with ſome other heads to. 
ſtrengthen and Confirm theſe new regulations, But only 
the number to ſerve in parliament was now 8 
and the remainder of the report was referred to a grand 
committee of the houſe, to take into conſideration the, 
ſeveral heads reported, according to the number of four 
hundred; and upon their debate, to prepare a bill, to | 
be preſented to the houſe. Accordingly we find in the 
journals that on every Wedneſday following, till the dif- 
ferences with Scotland broke out into a. war; the houſe | 
in a grand committee ſat and debated on this important 
ſubject, and had not entirely finiſhed it, hen a petiod 
was put to their fitting jn the manner we ſhall ſoon ſer. 
——[t is not to be doubted, had the parliament finiſhed 
their plan, it would have been truly excellent. As iet 
is, it appears capable of being rendered greatly uſeful, 
whenever à ſet of men of wiſdom and fortitude ſhall 
ariſe to carry it into execution. That this is not too 
high an encomium on the parliament's ſcheme ſor a; 
new repreſentation, will appear from that part of the 
inftrument of government ſubſcribed by Cramtdell, on | ) 
his aſſuming the protectorate, relating to the'f| 25 „ 1." 8 
ing and electing of parliaments; which I am perſua ET 
was framed by the grand committee above-mentioned, 
though the * houſe had not time to. paſs it into a 
law. It is too long to be given here, but the curious 
may find it in Whitleck (i), and without doubt will wiſh 0 v, 572: 
for its revival. The rotten part of the conſtitution, as found alſo. 
I think Burnet ſomewhere calls our fmall boroughs, in other 
would then be incapable, by their venality and-corrup-*"*"* 
tion, of doing the miſchief they ſometimes have done, 
to themſelves, their repreſentatives,” and the publie— . 
Among the alterations requiſite to be made on the 
Britiſ government, in order to bring it to the moſt 
perfect model of limited monarchy, fays Mr. Hume, 
the plan of the republican 'parliament ought to be 
* reſtored by making the repreſentation equal,” and bßyßyß 
allowing none to vote in the county eletions, who 
8 . „ e OE 0-7 
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acting all law (ss) proceedings to be in the 


) Political e poſſeſs not an hundred a year (4).” This reſttictidn 
Lys, p. appears not at all to have entered into the thoughts of 
id. the parliament. An eſtate real or perſonal of two hun- 
1752. dred pounds in value, was the qualification for an 
N elector, in the inſtrument of government above men- 
tioned. "Ro V Nit 
(ss) Their attempts to reform the law, and enacting all 

law proceedings 10 be in the Engliſh tongue.] The tedi- 

_* ouſneſs and expenſiveneſs of law proceedings have long 

been the ſubje&t of complaint, as well as that glorious 
uncertainty of the law, which has been often boaſted of 

with high-glee by ſome of its proſeſſors. It is not to 

be doubted but the flow and prolix proceſs of the law 
ſometimes preſerves the unwary or unſkilful from being 
ſyrprized, and affords the fairer opportunity to bring 

truth to light, or give relief to the oppreſſed: but whe-- 

| ther theſe advantages are not outweighed by the vexa- 

tion, trouble and expence neceſſarily incurred thereby, 

thoſe who have been ſo unhappy as to be engaged in it, 

can beſt determine. As early as the year 1646, the 
parliament was addreſſed on this ſubject, in the follow- 

ing words: © Yee know, the laws of, this nation are 

* unworthy a free people, and deſerve from firſt to 

© laſt, to be conſidered; and ſeriouſly debated, and re- 

© duced to an agreement with common equity, and 

© right reaſon, which ought to be the form and life of 

© every goverument. Magna Charta itſelf being but a 

© beggarly thing, containing many marks of intollera- 

„ble bondage, and the laws that have been made ſince 

by parliaments, have in very many particulars made 

our government much more oppreſſive and intollera- 

ble. The Norman way for ending of controverſies, was 
much more abuſive than the En 7 way, yet the Con- 

© queror, contrary to his oath, introduced the Norman 

< laws,. and his litigious and vexatious way amongſt us; 

the like he did alſo- for puniſhment of malefactors, 

* controverſies of all natures having n 

| "©." 7. _ 
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and final difpatch in every hundred. He erected a 
trade of judges and lawyers, to fell juſtice and in- 
« juſtice at his own unconſcionable rate, and in what 
time he pleaſed ; the corruption whereof is yet re- 

< maining upon us, to our continual impoveriſhing and 
moleſtation; from which we thought you ſhould have 
« delivered us . — In the copy of a very valuable 
manuſcript paper, formerly belonging to colonel Saun- 
ders of Derbyſhire, colonel of a regiment of horſe, writ- 
ten about the end of the year 1647; among many other _ 
excellent propoſals*for the eſtabliſhment of 2 firm and 
preſent peace, is the following. That the huge vo- 
lumes of ſtatute laws and ordinances, with the penal- 
ties therein impoſed, as well corporal as pecuniary, 

© be well reviſed ; and ſuch only left in force, as hal! 
© be found fit for the commonwealth, eſpecially that OO 
mens lives be more precious than formerly, and that | 

© lefler puniſhments than death, and more uſeful to the 
publick, be found out for ſmaller offences: That all 

© laws, writs, commiſſions, pleadings, and records, be 

in the Engliſb tongue; and that proceedings be re- 

« duced to a more certain charge, and a more expedi- - . 
tious way than formerly: That no fees at all be exatted e 


© of the people in courts: of juſlice; but that the ipublek T d „ 1 © 
* miniſters: of late be wholly maintained out of the pul- eo tA ies 
© lick treaſury. ln the petition. of the lord gene 1 

and officers mentioned in the preceeding note, we find | 
among other things noticed, as worthy to be provided 
for by parliament, The removing or reforming of 
< evils or inconveniences in the preſent laws, and ad- 
© miniſtrations thereof, the redreſſe of abuſes, and ſup- 

« plying of defects therein, the putting of all the laws 

* and proceedings thereof into the Engliſb tongue, the 
reducing oſ the courſe of la to mote brevity and leſs 


= 
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tf p. 4% * charge (/).* Theſe perſons ſeem not to have con» 
curred in judgment with Lord Cole, who tells us, The 
law is the perfection of reaſon; “ That the law is 
< nothing elſe but reaſon; and that if all the reaſon 
that is diſperſed into ſo many ſeveral heads were united 
t into one, yet could he not make ſuch a law as the 

lav of England is, becauſe by many ſucceſſion of 
ages it hath bedn fined and refined by an infinite num- 

+ ber of grave and learned men, and by long experi- 

_ © ence grown to ſuch a <tr pres for the government 

af this realm, as the old rule may be truly verified of 

* it, Neminem oportet +//e- ſapientiorem legibus ; No man 

© (out of his own private reaſon) ought to be wiſer than 

te) on Lit-* the law, which is the perfection of reaſon (u).“ 
r Pak F However this may be, the parliament being urged by 
ok _ * ſeetning conſiderations of public utility, on Ty 20, 
1651, appointed A. committee to take into corfide- 

tration what inconveniences were in the law, how. the 
miſchief that grows from delays, the chargeableneſs 
F and irregularities in the proceedings of the Jaw may 

< be prevented, and the ſpeedieſt way to prevent the 
_ © ſame,* No gręat matters however followed: from this 
committee, by reaſon of the hurry of the times, and 
the oppoſition of the lawyers, who were full of Lord 
Goke's opinion concerning the perfeQion of the laws of 
Eng land; as gentlemen of that profeflion, for the molt 
part, will always be; for as they then and now ſtand, 

they are the means of procuring preferments, titles, and 
miniſterial eſtates. Can we wonder then they have vin- 
dicators, admirers and applauders 7A little beſore 
the parliament paſſed an act, That all the books of the 
+ law ſhould be put 'ipto Exgliſß; and that all writs, 
c proceſy, and returns thereof, and all patents, cm- 

t miſſions, indiftments, judgments, records, and alf 
rules and proceedings in courts of juſtice ſhould be in 
the Engliſh tongue, It was moreover enacted, that 
3 * they ſhould be written in an ordinary, uſyal ne 
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t ble ha 150 FF TIER and not in any hand com- 
« monly called court-hand.* This act does great ho- 
nour to the parliament, and is an argument of their 
ood ſenſe, and concern for the welfare of the peo - 
ple. It is amazing ſo good a law ſhould not have been | 
continued by proper authority after the reſtoration'l 
But it was generally a ſufficient. reaſon then to diſuſe a 
thing, though ever ſo good in itſelf, that it had been 
enacted by an uſurped power. Of ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences are prejudices! But thanks be to God! we 
have ſeen the time when this moſt excellent us ? 
has been again revived, and received the ſanction of 
the whole legiſlature. It has indeed been queſtion- 
ed, Whether a noble dead language, which has'ſuf- 
+ fered no variation in it for above theſe thouſand years 
< laſt paſt, is not better to preſerve records in than fo - 
* flux a one as Zngliſb 2 for my own part, 100 ral 
ſhould think not: unleſs the uncertain good of very far l. 
diſtant poſterity is to be preferred to our own preſent ix. ">> 6G 
real advantage, which I imagine few will ſay. But | 
to go on - How much were it to be wiſhed, that a 
committee of wiſe and prudent perſons were once 
more employed to reviſe, amend and abridge our laws ! 
That we lah know ourſelves how to act, and not 
£ be neceſſitated to make uſe of thoſe, who (we are fen- 
< ſible) ve on our ſpoils.—But much is it to be feared, | 
£ that our adverſaries will be too hard for us; and hate | 
£ we ſhall be gbliged, for a time at leaſt, to ſubinit to 
« their yoke, But wheneyer'the ſpirit of true patriot- 
* iſm ſhall generally poſſeſs the minds of our ſenators, 
I doubt not, but hay will apply themſelves to our de- 
* liverance in good earneſt, and bring it to perfection, 0% Hitori- 
(as it was long ago done in Depmark, and more lately cal and Cri- 
in Prusſia) inaſmuch as the happineſs of the commu⸗; tical Ac- 
* nity abſolutely dgpends thereon (o). Ts +8 
(TT): Their: ſeeking out, and — 16. 
e, There have been few governments d 
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8 VMVetiters to defend and applaud their meafures. For, to 


the diſgrace. of letters, venal pens in all ages have been in 
plenty. Hence it has come to paſs that panegyrics have 
been made on the worſt meaſures and adminiſtrations, 
even by men who, in their hearts, deſpiſed them. It 
is no way ſurprifing therefore that. the parliament ſhould. 
have had writers on their fide : their power and wealth 
would account for this. But that they ſhould have 
"ſearched out and found men of real abilities to undertake 
their cauſe, and do juſtice to their actions, muſt have 
aroſe only from their on judgment and liberality. 
The works of Milton are well known. They are an 
bonour to himſelf, bis cauſe and his employers. —— : 
* .The Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates was written to 
prove, That it is lawſul, and hath been held ſo 
F through all ages, for any, who have the power, to call 
t to account a tyrant, or wicked King, and after/due 
\ © conviction to depoſe, and put him to death; if the or- 
| ©: dinary magiſtrate have neglected, or denied to do it. 
In a noble ſtrain it is here ſaid, None can love ftee- 
dom heartily, but good men; the reſt love not frees: 
dom, but licence; which never hath more ſcope, or 
© more indulgence, than under tyrants.“ His Icono- 
claſtes was undertaken in the behalf of liberty and 
the commonwealth, as was his anſwer to Saimaſius alſo,” 
| by the. appointment, as he ſays, and not without che 
2 Proſe approbation of the civil power (p). Ehe parliament 
orks, p. rewarded him with a thouſand pounds for this laſt per- 
ſot mance, and made him their Latin ſecretary, by which 
they obtained a never- dying fame. For his ſtate letters 
written in that language exceed beyond compariſon any 
thing of that kind extant. We are not to wonder 
therefore that Milion's reputation was high both at 
bome and abroad; or that he was viſited and invited: by 
erg foreign ambaſſadors at Lenden, notyexcepting thoſe of 
Mikon, p. Crowned heads (). He: was worthy of the honour. 
29. 80. 2 or, as be looked upon true and ablalute frecdom t 
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tevenues taken from the biſhops, deans and 
0 chapters, 


F be the greateſt happineſs of this life, whether to ſo- 
« cieties or ſingle perſons, ſo he thought conſtraint of 
any fort to be the utmoſt miſery; for which reaſon he 
uſed frequently to tell thoſe about him of the entire 
ſatisfaction of his mind, that he had conſtantly em- 
ployed his ſtrength and faculties in the defence of li- 
berty, and in direct oppoſition to ſlavery. And bis 
averſion to monarchy, as he told his friend Sir Ro- 
bert Howard, was heightened by this conſideration, 
that the trappings of it might ſupport an ordinary com- 0 
monwealth (7). Alt is aſſerted on good authority, (-) U. 
That Milton was allowed a weekly table by the par- d. * 
liament, for the entertainment of foreign miniſters, 5 prefiged 
eſpecially ſuch as come from proteſtant ſtates, and for to his Pros 
the Jearned : which allowance was alſo continued by w 
© Cromwell *. How noble the example 4{archa- 
mont Needoam, who had written Mercurius Pragmaticus 
againſt the parliament, was not only pardoned by thein, 
but, if we may believe Mr. Wood, by promiſes of re- 
wards and places, was induced to become an advocate 
for them and liberty. This was a writer indeed worth 
gaining. His morals or integrity perhaps were not the 
moſt ſtrict, (though I know nothing alledged againſt 
im on theſe heads, except changing his party often) 
but he had wit, parts, learning, and a ſtile beyond 
moſt of his age. His Mercurius Politicus, which 
© came out by authority; and flew every week into all 
© parts of the nation for more than ten years, had very 
great influence upon numbers of inconſiderable per- 
© ſons, ſuch as have a ſtrong preſumption that all muſt 
© needs be true that is in print. He was the Galiab of 
* the Philiſtians, the great champion of the late uſurp- 
er, whole pen, in compariſon of others, was like a 
« weaver's beam. And certainly he that will, or can 
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_ | © Toland's Life of Milton, p. 110, in the note, 8 0. Lond, 2d edit. 
N. B. This edition is euriched with moſt curious and valuable obſervations 
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Chapters, who by act of parliament had 
l * 5 been 


peruſe thoſe his intelligentes calſed Merc. Politici, will 

£ Judge that had the devil himſelf (the father of all lies} 
1 dern in this Goliah's office, he could not have exceede 

© him ; as having with profound malice calumniated 

* his ſovereign, ſcurrility abuſed the nobility, impudence 

blaſphemed the church and members thereof, and in- 

'_ © qduſtry poiſoned the people with dangerous princi- 

9 Athene = One may eaſily gather from this characte 


r 
r that Needbam with zeal and ability defended the cauſe 


of his maſters againſt their adverſaries, Beſides the 
quotation given in note (Ha), I will add a few more, 
as the work from whence I take it is not in many bands, 
and very little known even amongſt the curious. 


626. 


8 In one of his papers he aſſerts, That the original of 


c all juſt power and government is in the people. This 

de proves after the following manner. As for 

the government of the Maelites, firſt under Moſes, 

then Jus and the judges, the Scriptures plainly 

© ſhew, that they were extraordinary governors being 

of God's immediate inftitution, who raiſed them up 

© by his ſpirit, and impoſed them upon that people, 

© whoſe peculiar happineſs it was in caſes of this nature 

_ © to have ſo infallible and ſure a direction; fo that their 

© government was a Theocraſie {as ſome have called it) 

© having God bimſelf for its only original, and there- 

© fore no wonder we have in that time and nation ſo 

_ © few viſible footſteps of the peoples election, or of an 

© inſtitution by compact. But yet we find after the 

© judges, that when this people rejected this more im- 

+ mediate way of government by God (as the Lord 

© tells Samuel, they have not rejected thee, but me) and 

© defired a government after the manner of other nations, 

© then God ſeems to forbear the uſe of his prerogative, 

and leave them to an exerciſe of their own natural 

“rights and liberties, to make choice of a new goyern- 
© ment and governor by ſuffrage and compact. The 

< government they aimed at was ingly, God mw - 
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been aboliſhed, and the wiſe 3 


© {elf was dilptenſed at it, arid-ſo'was Baums / too, who 


© in hope to continue the old form, and to fright-thetn 


from the new, tells them what monſters in govern- 


ment Kings would prove, by aſſuming unto them- 


ſelves an arbitrary power (not that a King might law- 
6 fully and by right do what Samuel deferibes (as Salm 
fur and all the royal interpreters would have us be- 


« lieve) but only to ſhew how far Kings would preſume 


© to abuſe their power, which no doubt Samuel foreſa w, 
* not only 
© Nevertheleſs the people would have a 

© they, Nay, but there ſhall be a King over us: where- 
upon ſaith God to-Samun, Hearken to their voice: 


< where you plainly ſee, firſt God gives the leave to 
« exerciſe their own natural right, in making choice df 


their form of government. But then indeed for the 


choice of their governor, there was one thing extra- 


ordinary, in hat God appointed them one, he vouch= 
ſafing ſtill in an extraordinary and immediate manner 
© to be their director and protector; but yet, thou 
God was pleaſed to nominate the perſon, he left t 
* confirmation and ratification of the kingſhip unto the 
« people, to ſhew that naturally the right of all was in 


© them, however the exerciſe of it were ſuperſeded ac 
that time by his divine pleaſure, as to the point of no- 


* mination. - For that the people might underſtand it 
was their right, Sammel calls them all to Miapeb, as 
© if the matter were all to be done anew on. their 
and there by lot they at length made choice of 
and fo immediately proclaim him with ſhouts and ac- 


* clamations; and chen having had proof of his valour 


* againſt the Ammonites, they met at Gilgal, and pro- 
claim him King once again, to ſhew (that naturally} 


_ © the validity of his kingſhip depended wholly on the 
peoples conſent and confirmation, and ſo you ſee, the 
* firſt and moſt eminent evidence of the inſtitation of 


political government in Scripture doth notoriouſiy de- 
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«©. monſtrate, that its i is; e en the peo- 
(1) Merevris 6. ple (1). In another place, ſpeaking of errors in 
. . p. policy, he ſays, The regulation of affairs by reaſon of 
2532. + ſtate, not the ſtrict rule of honeſty, has been an epi- 
© demical one, But for fear I be miſtaken, continues 
© he, you are to underſtand, that by reaſon of ſtate here 
© we do not condenin the equitable: reſult of prudence 
and right reaſon ; for upon determinations of this na- 
ture depends the ſafety of all ſtates and princes ; z but 
_ that reaſon of ſtate which flows from a corrupt princi- 
ple to an indire& end; that reaſon of ſtate which is 
the ſtateſman's tenſon; or rather his will and luſt, 
when he admits ambition to be a reaſon, preberment, 
p power, profit, revenge and opportunity, to be reaſons 
© © ſufficient to put him upon any deſign or action that 
may tend to preſent advantage; - though» contrary to 
© © © the law of God, or the law of common honeſty, and 
Jof nations.——Reaſon of ſtate is the moſt ſovereign 
command, and the moſt important counſellor. Rea- 
© ſon. of ſtate is the card and compaſs of the ſhip. Rea- 
ſon of ſtate is many times che religion of a ſtate; the 
WW law, the life of a ſtate. That which anſwers all ob- 
jections and quarrels about mal government. That 
. ©; which wages war, impoſes taxes, cuts off offenders, 
< pardons offenders, ſends and treats ambaſſadors. It 
can ſay and unſay; do and undo, balk the common 
© road, make high-ways to become by-ways, and the 
< fartheſt about to become the neareſt cut. - If a dif- 
ficult knot come to be untied, which neither the di- 
vine by Scripture, nor lawyer by caſe or precedent can 
- © untie, then reaſon of ſtate, or an hundred ways more 
. * which idiots know not, diſſolve it.» This is that great 
* 'empreſs which the ta/ians call. Raggione di Stato it 
can rant as a (ſoldier, compliment as a monſieur, trick 
it as a juggler, ſtrut it as a ſtateſman, and is as change - 
N able as the moon in the variety of ber appearan- 
169% ces ps This n piece of ſatyr will, L pre- 
C ſume, 4 
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Fame, be acceptable to many of my readers. I will 

make but one citation more from this writer, but it con- 

- tains, I believe, the ſentiments of the majority in 

power at that time on the ſubject of church-govern- 

męnt. If we ſeriouſly reflect, ſays he, upon 

« the deſign of God, in bringing Chriſt into the world, 

< we ſhall find it was to ſet an end to the pompous 44 

< miniſtration of the Jetiſh form; that as his church 
and people were formerly confined within the narrow 
pale of a particular nation, ' ſo now the pale ſhould be 
broken down, and all nations taken into the church. 

< Not all nations in a lamp : not any whole nations; or 
© national bodies to be formed into churches : for his 
church or people now under the Goſpel are not to be 

© a body political, but ſpiritual and myſtical: not a pro- 

£ miſcuous confuſion of perſons taken in at adventure, 

< but an orderly collection, a picking and chuſing of 
< ſuch as are called and ſanctiſted, . Not a compa- 

© ny ef men forced in by commands and conſtitutions 

< of worldly power and prudence, but of ſuch as are 
brought in by the power and efficacy of Chriſt's word 
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and ſpirit. For he himſelf hath ſaid, My kingdom is 
not from hence; my kingdom is not of this world, 
5c. And therefore that hand which hitherto bath 
preſumed in moſt nations to erect à power called ec- 
cleſiaſtick in equipage with the civil to bear ſway, 
and bind mens conſciences to certain notions ordained 
for orthodox, upon civil penalties, under colour of 
prudence; good order, diſcipline, preventing of he- 
reſy, and advancing of Chriſt's kingdom; and to this 
end hath twiſted * ſpiritual power (as they call it) 
with the worldly and ſecular intereſt of ſtate; this 1 
© ſay-hath been the right band of antichriſt, oppoſing 
Chriſt in his way, whoſe: * being not of this 
world, depends not upon the 1 — devices of 
worldly wiſdom (x).” Theſe extracts ſufficiently ſhow () Mereuri- 
how well-the:cauſe of liberty, civil and religious, was vs Pente 
vunderſtood in theſe times; how much the-parſiament 74 Med 03 
had them at heart. For none but men conſcious of fair- 
intentions, and upright deſigns towards the public, would 
have: favoured the Propagation. of notions deſtructive A 
ey 


404 THE LIFE OF 
Tac evil magiſtrates, and wicked prieſts, 3 
jutors,—But zealous as theſe men were fot liberty, 
they were careful to keep their people as much as poſ- 
= from popery; and ſollicitous to hinder their peryer- 
n to. that abſurd and cruel ſuperſtition. A letter tothe 
| Spani/h ambaſſador will fat. ghis A in a clear light. It is ag 
follows: The parliament of the commonwealth of 
* England, pnderticaditg that ſeveral of the people of 
this city daily reſort to the houſe of your excellency, 
a and — ambaſſadors and public miniſters from fo- 
« nations here reſiding, merely to hear maſs, gave 
r to the council of ſtate, to let your excellency 
< underſtand, that whereas ſuch reſort is prohibited by 
the laws of the nation, and of very evil example in 
< this our republic, and extremely ſcandalous; that they 
© deem it their duty to take care that no ſuch thing be 
< permitted henceforward, and to prohibit all ſuch- aſs 
- © ſemblies for the future. Concerning which, tis our 
* defire that your excellency ſhould — 
ment, to Good that henceforth your excellency may 
e s be more careful of admitting any of the people of this 
© republic to hear maſs in your houſe, And as the par- 
© liament will diligently provide that your excellency's 
© rights and — ns ſhall be preferved inviolable, fo 
* Nr rſuade — that your excellency, during 
+ cas dar would by no means that the laws of 


* ſhould be violated by yourſelf or "wy _ 
2 * at 


ants ().“ What mt oe 
thought of one hundred thouſand Fee London and 


Meſiminſter, the number teckoned by perſons employed 
in 1745? Since that time they have much iricreaſed, if 
reports are to be relied on. In ſuch open defiance of 
£ our laws, ſays an ingenious writer, has Popery been 
long making great progreſs. And whether the threat- 
© ning . are not formidable, may well de- 
© ſerve the conſideration of ſuch who are able to diſcern 

_ © the ineſtimable value of our civil and ious liber- . 
* © ties.——lt would be far from us, after all, to deſine 
< atiy pains or penalties ſhould be inflicted om men, be- 

* cauſe have an extravagant ritual, and are fond of 
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© ing prayers. by tale or number, either to real or ima- 
ginaty ſaints: for venerating a wafer or crucifix. Since 
c be who can feaſt his ſoul, either on gold, filver, or 
« precious ſtones, or who can beſt reliſh wood, hay, or 
« ſtubble ; ſhould only have our pity, and we'ought to 
« wiſh him a leſs depraved appetite. But ſo long as the 
« Papiſt-holds opinions ſubverſive of morality, deſtruc- 
tive of ſociety, dangerous to the civil and religious 
© rights, of mankind, i. e. ſo long as the hand of po- 
pery is againſt every man, ſo long every man's hand 
« ſhould be againſt? popery. The voice of nature, of 
« ſelf-prefervation, is loud in the breaſt of every pro- 
« teſtant againſt this ſuperſtition (æ).“ The reader will (=) Three 
pardon. I MT RR _ ſmall digreffion, if indeed it be . 
One. eee [1 ü 30. dvo. 
[ bend now kde the! ſubject. 7 Milton and Lond, 1757. 


Needham, the parliament had another writer of ſome 392 


figure on their ſide, vix. Fobn Parker, father to Sam. 
Parker, r Oxon, in the time of James II. This 
gentlemany * in the year 1650, printed a remarkable 
book called The government of the people of England 
© precedent and preſent the ſame. It was written to 
ſpirit men to ſubſeribe to the engagement to be true 
and faithful to the commonwealth as then eſtabliſhed, 
vithout a King or the houſe of lords: and there he 
aſſerts that, Populus ſuo magiſiratu prior ęſi tempore na- 
© tura & dignitate : quia papulus magiftratum conſlituit, & 

guia populus fine mag AAratu eſſe potgſ, fed magiſiratus 
« /ine popule non poteft e. Alto out of another claſeal. 
author, /indictee contra Afar he affirms; ' Reges ſunt 
© a populo & ſunt conſlituti cauſa populi. More. he un- 
« dertakes'to prove that the Kings of England had no 4 


© negative voice tightly and by law, but that it was . 


contrary to the law and their oath at coronation. And 

then à fortieri, that the lords neither can have any Ge 
* negative upon the people (a). This book I never 1 : 
ſaw. The writings of Henry Parker - on the behalf of 8 . 
the parliament. are better known. They are indeed ad. * 
worth preſerving. Mr. Wood has given us a catalogue Lond. 5. 
of them (5). Andretu Marvel is, 1 know, commonly 155 Athens, 
ſaid to — been 2 under Milton, by the com- Oxon. vol. 


. monwealth, ti, c. p. 233. . 


/ 


ſities (vv); I ſay, if we conſider all theſe things 


monwealth. But I apprehend-this to be a miſtake, as 
will appear from his own account.——s As to myſelf, 
© ſays he, I never had any, not the remoteſt relation to 
< publick matters, nor correſpondence with the perſons 
< then predominant, until the year 1637 When in- 
< deed [ entered into an employment, for which I was 
© not altogether improper, and which I conſidered to be 
* the — and inoffenſive towards bis Majeſ- 
„ ty's affairs of any in that uſurped and irregular go- 


© yernment, to which all men were then expoſed. And 

| © this I accordingly diſcharged without diſobliging * 
() Rehear- one perſon (c).'——It-muſt not be forgotten that all 
fal tranſ- theſe gentlemen found their account in writing, for the 


bo — parliament and Cromwell. Both the Parkers were en- 


riched by lucrative and honourable employs, and Mar- 
vel, I ſuppoſe, was not unrewarded for the diſcharge: of 
his office, by the Protector. 


= 


* 


(vv) The wiſe proviſion made for their late clergy, and | 


the univerſuties. } The clergy, in moſt countries where 
chriſtianity prevailed, got wealth, honour and power. 
Unmindful of their Maſter's doctrine and example, they 

loved the world, and the things which were in it, and, 

y a variety of ways and means, accumulated large 
poſſeſſions. How honeſtly they got ſome, how wiſely 

others were beſtowed on them by princes, great men, 

weak women, and petſons, indeed, of all ranks and 

degrees, from a perſuaſion inſtilled into them of at- 

4 toning for their tranſgreſſions, and getting better thi 
(i see Fa- in reverſion in lieu of them; I ſay, how all this hap- 
"ther Pavl pened is well known to. moſt (4), Henry V Hl. with 
on matten, conſent of parliament, made bold to lay his hand on 
Father Si- the lands, tenements, and hereditaments of the abbeys 
mon 00 <0- and monaſteries, and gave, or ſold them, to ſuch as were 
— able to make a better uſe of them; and his ſon and 
and Harry ſucceſſor Edward, as well as his daughter El;zzabeth, 
read., approved of his proceedings, and availed themſelves of 
vo F $3 his example, by plucking now and then a goodly ma- 
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tram prejudice; - wwe ſhall, ptobably, be 
orced to acknowledge, that were born 
for 


* #35 & ö 


hor or ws ads biſhopricks: This (with oer 


of tranſlations) made the biſſiops cautious of offeriding, 
and ſollieitous of obtaining the good- will of the'fave= 


reign, and his faßourites: and they applied themſelves 
with ſo much zeal thereunto, Ae they ſoon became 


downtight courtiets, ſupple, complaiſant, unmeaning, 


and ready to put their hand to carry any thing into ex- 


ecution, chien they judged agreeable to the erown. 
So that, for the moſt part, they were friends to the pre- 


ro gative, and 'averſe to liberty. Fot theſe and other 
Cables 


ords and commons thought proper, by an 
act of parlament, which had the royal affent, to ex- 
clude them from the houſe of peers; and, by an orditiante 
of both houſes, dated Oober 9, 1646, their office was abo- 
liſhed, and their lands and poſſeffions ſettled upon truſtees 
for the uſe of the common wealth. The preamble to this 


brdindnee will explain the motives on which it was 


made, It runs thus: For the aboliſhing of arch- 
biſhops and bithops, and providing for the p ent 
© of the jut and neceſſary debts of the kingd 
© which the fame hath been drawn by a War, 2 4 
promoted by and in favour of the ſaid archi 

© and biſhops, and other their adhetents and Yes 


© petidints ;* be” it ordained,” Wer + This the whole " We 


of the biſhops lands became veſted in e par hament, 


ordered, the truſtees to wr warrants to the treaſu- 
« tets for the iſſuung out and paying of the rents and 
; revenues of parſonages impropriate, tythes, oblations, 

* obvenions, Penſions, portions of tythes, pars 


See a eotiedtibs of ſeveral acts of parliament, ordinances, Ke. for W 
ng maintenance for miniflers, heads of colleges, &c. gto. Lond. 1659, 
*Tis from this book I have taken the ſeveral citations from the ordinances 


in this note See alſo Scobel's collections, and Keanet's Caſe of imprc- 
priations ah I” 'of Vieuwages, » 271. and re 1 e DING 
7704. 
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who, by att ordinance, bearing date? Oncher 4, 1648, 
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the raiſing of three hundred thouſand pounds for the 


* 


* T H. E LIF L090 
for legiſlation, \and were worthy of it. But 


whilſt 


6 and vicarages, as have been, or ſhall be received by 


the {aid treaſurers, and have not otherwiſe been diſ- 


poſed of, for the maintenance of miniſters, to ſuch 
_< perſon or perſons reſpectively, to whom the ſaid rents 
and revenues have been or ſhall be ordered or aſſigned 
by the committee for plundered miniſters, for aug- 


mentation of maintenance for officiating in any church 


or chapel in England and ales. — After the com- 


monwealth took place, the commons of England, in 
parliament aſſembled, on the 3oth of April, 1649, pro- 


ceeded farther to paſs an act for the aboliſhing of 


deans and chapters, canons, prebends, and other of- 


* ficers and titles, of or belonging to any cathedral or col- 
legiate church or chapel within England or Malis. Their 
plea for this was neceſſity. Having ſeriouſly 
weighed, ſay they, the neceſſity of raiſing a preſent 
ſupply of money ſor the preſent ſafety of this com- 


© monwealth ; and finding that their other ſecurities are 


not ſatisfactory to . lenders, nor ſufficient to raiſe ſo 


_ © conſiderable a ſum as will be neceſſary for the ſaid 


« ſervice, are neceſſitated to ſell the lands of the deans 
and chapters, for the paying of publick debts, and ſor 


preſent ſupply of the preſſing neceſſities. of tue com- 


© monwealth, do enact, &c.'—However, they were 


not for throwing them away, as much as money was 
wanting. For none of theſe lands were to be fold un- 
der twelve years purchaſe, though the lands of 'the 


biſhops had been allowed to be ſold for ten; a tolerable 
good price, conſidering the high intereſt of money, 


which was at about eight per cent. at this time, and the 
2 of their being one time or other reclaimed 

y their former poſſeſſors. Out of theſe lands thus 
appointed to be ſold, there was excepted, by another act 
of June the 8th, 1649, all tythes appropriate, obla- 
© tions, obventions, portions of tythes appropriate, of 
© cr belonging to the archbiſhops, biſhops, 2 and 
be We + Jeans 
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whilſt the parliament was thus nobly em- 
of f 


« deans and chapters, all which, together with tyyenty 
+ thouſand pounds yearly rent, formerly belongihg to 
the crown of England, the commons thought fit to 
© be ſettled for a competent maintenance of preachin 
+ miniſters, where it was wanting, in England — 
Wales.“ This competent maintenance, in their opi- 
nion, was one hundred pounds per annum, which they 
allotted to the ſtate preachers, without, however, tak- 
ing away any thing from the rich rectories, which were 
preſerved whole and entire. I ſuppoſe there are but 
few diſintereſted perſons but will think this a much bet- 
ter regulated maintenance than what before had been 
allotted. Tf an eſtabliſhed clergy be uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary, and if the public muſt maintain them, as ſeems to 
have been the received opinion, upon whatſoever rea- 
ſons founded, ſurely it behoves the legiſlature to prevent 
one park of them from r.oting in wealth, and the other 
almoſt ſtarving through poveity | Complaints, I know, + 
have been made of the ſcantineſs of our eccleſiaſtical 
revenues: but how this can be, when ſuch a multipli- 
city of very lucrative preferments are daily heaped on 
a ſingle perſon, is hard to imagine] A tolerably equi- 
table diſtribution would, at onee, filence every objection 
on this head, of any reaſonable man. ndeed, 
ſome very ſenſible perſons have been againſt loading the 
public with the maintenance of the clergy, on atcount 
of ſeveral i inconveniences attending it. Heretofore, 
* ſays Milton, in the firſt evangelic times (and it were 
happy for Chriſtendom if it were ſo again) mĩniſters of 
the Goſpel were by nothing elſe diſtinguiſhed * from 
© other chriſtians, but by their ſpiritual knowledge and 
© ſanCtity of life, for which the church elected them 
* to be her teachers and overſeers, though not thereby 
to ſeparate them from whatever oaliing fie then found 
them following beſides. As the example of St. Paul 
« declares; and the firſt times of chriſtianity.” When 
once they — to be * a clergy, and ons, 
3 © As 
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Plbloyecd at home and abroad, (for the Dutph 


War 


F as it were, a peculiar tribe of Levites, a party, a di- 
| ; ſtinkt order in the commonwealth, bred up for divines 
in babling ſchools, and fed at the public coſt, good 
* for nothing elſe, but what was good for nothing, they 
* ſoon grew idle; that idleneſs, with fulneſs of bread; 
* begat pride and perpetual contention with their feed< 
ers, they deſpiſed laity, through all ages ever ſince, to 
the perverting of religion, and the diſturbance of all 
Chriſtendom. And we may confidently conclude, it 
will never be otherwiſe, whilſt they are- thus upheld 
undepending on the church, on which alone they an- 
tiently depended, and are, by the magiſtrate, publickly 
maintained, a numerous faCtiory of indigent perſons, 
crept for the moſt part out of extream want and bad 
© nurture, claiming, by divine right and freehold, the 
tenth of our eſtates, to monopolize the miniſt 
their peculiar, which is free and open to all able | 
chriſtians, elected by any church. Under this pre- 
tence, exempt from all other employment, and en- 
1iching themſelves on the public, . laſt of all prove 
common incendiaries, and exalt their horns againſt 
the magiſtrate himſelf that maintains them, /as the 
prieſt of Rome did ſoon after againſt his benefaQor 
the emperor, and the preſhyters of late in Scotland. 
Of which hireling crew, together with all the mil- 
chiefs, diſſentions, troubles, wars meerly of their 
kindling, Chriſtendom might ſoon rid herſelf and be 
happy, if chriſtians would but know their own dignity, 
their liberty, their adoption, and let it not be wondered, 
if I ay, their ſpiritual prieſthood, whereby they have all 
equally acceſs to any miniſterial function, whenever 
called by their own abilities, and the church, though 
c they never came near commencement or | univerſ- 
„ Profe * ty (e).“ Mr. Wall, in his fine letter to Milton, dated 
orks, vol. Coaufbam, May 26, 1659, has the following paſſage. 
i. F. 636." have ſometimes thought (concurring with your al- 
$ fervon of that ſtoried voice that ſhould ſpeak from 
9 { heaven) 
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war was not terminated, though . 
#4 


heaven) when eccleſiaſtics were endowed with world- % 

© ly preferments, Hodie venenum infunditur in ecclefiam : 

* for, to uſe the ſpeech of Ganeſi iv. u/t. according to 

the ſenſe which it hath in the Hebrew, then began 

< men to corrupt the worſhip of God. I ſhall tell you 

© a ſuppoſal of mine, which is this: Mr. Dury bas be- 

+ ſtowed about thirty years time in travel, conference 

and writings, to reconcile Calvini/ts and Lutherans, 

and that with little or no ſycceſs. But the erte 

bay were. take away eccleſiaſtical dignities, ho- 

+ nours and preferments, on both ſides, and all would 

© ſoon be huſhed; the eccleſiaſtics would be quiet, and 

© then the people tuould come into truth and liber- | 

© iy (f).* Theſe were the ſentiments of ſome of the (/) Preface 

ſons of liberty in the age of which l am now ſpeaking : 2 

ſentiments proceeding from minds full of concern for ad edit. 

truth and virtue, though they had litile proſpect of be- Load. 1756. 

ing hearkened to by the bulk of mankind, who prefer “ . 

wealth, pomp and eaſe to every thing rational, virtu- 

ous and manly.———The ſcheme of the. parliament 

pretended not to this high perfection. It only ſuppreſſed 

the dignity, ſtate and exceſſive wealth of the lordly 

eceleſiaſties, whilſt it left them enough for every virtu- 

ous and laudable purpoſe, and prevented them from 

feeling the want of the real neceſſaries their ſtations 

were thought ta require. Were I to deliver my own 

ſentiments for the real good of eccleliaftics of all forts _ _ 

and kinds, I would ſay with a late writer concerning the 

jeſuits in particular z * render them poor, and they will © 

be humble; render them r, and they will be uſe- (8) R eye 

* ful; render them poor, and they will become holy (g).“ tions of a * 

But to go on. Beſides the care taken of their paro- Portugueſe 

chial clergy, the parliament ſhewed their beneyolence Nen! 

to the univerſities, by enacting, That. the. truſtees, in preſented by 

* whoſe hands the dean and chapter lands were veſted the Jeſvits 

* for the uſe of the public, ſhall, from time to time, N . 

< pay (out of the above-mentioned twenty thouſand) 152. $10. 
gn, X e two Lond. 1760. 
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Afb, Jn the moſt part, were ſucceſsful) the 
fore : 


© two thouſand pounds yearly, for the increaſe of the 
maintenance of the maſterſhips of colleges in both 
< univerſities, where maintenance is wanting, regard 
being to be bad unto the number of houſes of learn- 
ing in each univerſity, that are fit to have an increaſe 
of maintenance, an to make an aſhgnment of main- 
© tenance unto them accordingly ; provided it do not 
exceed one hundred pounds per annum to any one of 
them. — This bounty was not ill beſtowed. For 
never, perhaps, were thete men of more real merit in 
the univerſity of Cambridge than now. Witneſs the 
names of Cudworth, Whichcott, Wilkins, and many others 
(5) Preface mentioned by the very ingenious Dr. Salter (S), whoedu- 
to Tuck- cated a race of men that were an honour to their coun- 
vey os 600 try; I mean Tillotſon, Barrow, Smith, Mate, and ſuch 
Letten, 8vo. like, who oppoſed themſelves to popery in the moſt try 
8338 ing times, and taught men the. principles of true reli- 
note (cc e). gion and virtue. Whether Oxford was quite ſo happy, 
1 know not; though, "ris certain, many eminent men 
were educated there in theſe times, particularly Mr. 
Locte, whoſe writings on toleration and government 
will be for ever read and admired by men of ſenſe and 
honeſty. What the ſum total produced by the ſale 
of the lands of the biſhops, deans and chapters, amount- 
ed to, I cannot ſay.— But here follows an account 
of the ſale of the biſhops lands in the e of Nr 
6) Serrey 28 Na by Mr, ww r 00. 
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Vork, &c, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 3. 
lord general Cromwell, attended by ſome ſol- 
diers 


Sale of the! wks — the ſee of York ; 
in the years 1647, 1648, 1649, q 63786 711 
1650, 1651, + ; | 


Durham, in the ſame years, „rr 5 5 | 

Carliſle, ' * | * a | - 6449 11 1 | 

ne U- PO — 1129 18 4 
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Man, + wr A ** 800 0 


Tea E 139487 12 72 


From this ſome tolerable oveſs may be made of the va- 

jue of the reſt of the biſhops lands, which are thoſe of 

the province of Canterbury, conſiſting of that archbi- 

ſhopric and twenty-one ' biſhoprics.——A propoſal, 

ſome years fince, by a nameleſs, writer, was made for 

* veſting the whole preſent property of the church in 

* England and Ireland in the crown, not to enrich or 

add to its power, but as a truſtee for the people, who 

© ſhould be always uppermoſt in the conſideration of all 

true lovers of their country (J). Is it eſſentially (j) The 

neceſlary,* ſays that author, that biſhops ſhould have State prefe- 

three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine and ten 8 => 

thouſand pounds a year? Is it neceſſary that an arch- 1z, vo. 

biſhop ſhould die worth 90,000 /. ' beſides providing Lond. 1748. 

very honourably for his family, in conſequence” of 

his power and influence? Is it neceſſary that one 

churehman ſhall enjoy a ſtring of benefices, while 

numbers have none and ſtarve? I am willing to ſup- 

poſe epiſcopacy to be an eſſential branch of the Chriſ- 

tian ſyſtem; and therefore hold the order in all the 

veneration due to it. But I cannot bring myſelf to 

think that the Holy Ghoſt delights more to abide with 

them in coaches and palaces, and in parliament, than if 

they had abided by the primitive ſimple way of living, 

* praiſed and inculcated by the apoſtles. I am no leſs _ 

7 1 that our prelater retain their ſeats in parlia- 
ment, 
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diers and officers, entered the houſe, ups 
braided 


F. went. if it ſhall be thought that they have been al- 
- 8 heretgfore inſpired with the ſpirit of truth and 
, righteouſaeſ in their legiſlative capacity. But ad- 
+ mitting, as I do ver we willingly, that our good lords 
; the biſhops add a luſtre to the upper houſe, will they 
l ſhine the leſs there for being placed more on the le- 
vel with each other than they are at preſent? The 
c pooreſt of them can afford clean lawn fleeves in their 
* preſent ſituation; and if the two metropolitans ſhould 
© be levelled to an annual ſtipend of 1 500 J. each, 
© and their reſpective ſuffragans to 1000 J. I don't ſee 
© but they might keep a coach in parliament time, not- 
© withſtanding the duty on carriage wheels, provided 
they reſide with their Rocks the reſt of the year. Is 
it neceſſary that the biſhoprics and other church- 


© livings of Ireland, a cheap and plentiful country, 


© ſhould exceed even thoſe in England ? or, is it ne- 
© ceſlary, that, in the north of Nat kingdom, where 


there are ſcarce ten proteſtants of the epiſcopal chureh 


sin a whole pariſh, many of the incumbents ſhould 
poſſeſs livings of four, fix, and eight hundred poundy 
a year ? It is no uncommon fight in that country, to 
« ſee a parſon preach, I ſhould ſay, read prayers, preach» 

ing being diſuſed, to bis clerk, and ſuch of his own 
family as had accompanied him from the parſonage 
* houſe in his coach and four. I hough the value of 
© livings io that kingdom be well known. to our clergy; 
who are never wanting to themſelves in puſhing their 
* way. thither, where they baſk in plenty and-eaſe, it 
< would ſeem as if our ſtateſmen had acquired none or 
very little knowledge of the treaſure that might be raiſed 
there by ſale of the preſent poſſeſſions of the church. 
To mention but the primacy there, lately conferred 
on a very young churchman, but, I ſuppole, 


© tinguiſhed piety and erudition, it would Kell, at twen· 
6 ty years purchaſe only, for above 200,000 /. no con- 
es toa bleeding country,objiged to raile above 
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braided the members, turned the Sp 


eaker 
out 


« ten millions annually, though already above four · ſcore 
in debt, From this ſpecimen may be ſeen how great; 
ly the trading and induſtrious part of the people, that 
mis, the laity, might be eaſed, if the revenues of the 
church, tithes and all, were put to ſale, and the 
« purchaſe-money applied to the uſes of the public, 
And, ſurely, in a time of ſuch danger and difficulty 
as the preſent, no good ſubject can warrant oppoſing 
© the carrying ſo ſalutary a — 4 into execution. Tis 
4 
0 
0 
6 
c 
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probable our open foreign and native ſecret enemies 
might oppoſe ſuch a healing ſcheme ; but except the 
French and Spaniards abroad, and our popiſh fellow- 
ſubjects at home, I cannot perſuade myſelf that it 
« would meet with the leaſt oppoſition, Our prote ſtant 
laity would unanimouſly aſſent to it; and as for the 
clergy, if their ſuffrages were taken colleRively, I 
will anſwer for it, the majority would be with 
me (4).' Poflibly this writer would have found him- (4) The 
ſelf miſtaken ; for, as there are but few of the inferior State, &cy 
clergy void of hope, founded on their belief of their own ** 7 
merit, of preferment, theſe would not be over-fond of 
the ſcheme: and as for the dignified ones, they would 
naturally, one and all, cry out againſt it, as a breach 
of the alliance between church and ſtate, which they 
would fain perſuade us is productive of many happy 
conſequences to ſociety, The ignorant laity, for wy 
thing I know. to the contrary, might be pleaſed wit 
the carrying ſuch a ſcheme into execution. After 
this brief detail of the great actions of the parliament 
at home and abroad, it is not to be admired that they 
met with the applauſe of the ableſt and beſt judges. 
To what the reader will find in the note (Nx) it will be 
proper to add the opinion of the old chancellor Oxen- 
ſtiern of Sweden, a name of the higheſt renown for po- 
litical abilities in the age in which he lived, the ſame, 
whole affairs we are now treating of. It is mentioned 
from M. Chanut, both in the appendix to Keyſler's —w 
| Ve 
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out of the chair (ww), and put an end, for 


the preſent, to the ſupreme authority of 
-the 


WY and in Baſnage's Annals of the United Proyitidhs 
* Oxenſliern indeed blamed the extreme barbarity com- 


ot” . 9 
28 2 2 * 


* mitted on the perſon of the late King of England, but 
commended and admired almoſt every part of the 
plan of that great deſign which the parliament had 
formed. Baſnage adds, that he ſaid, it had been 
conducted with diſtinguiſhed prudence, and that thoſe 
who then governed in England acted upon ſuch 
principles of policy as were founded in truth and ex- 
6 perience “. Such readers as are unprejudiced 


will not, after this, think, I am perſuaded, that Mr, 
Hume has done juſtice to the parliament in the follow- 
ing character: Theſe men, ſays he, had not chat lar 


. 


(!) Hiftory 
of Great 


Britain, vol, 


ji. p. 32. 
Compare 


this with 
Lodlo w, vol. 
ii. p. 4 

and the — 
tation from 
' Warburton 
in the note 


(xXx), 


thought, nor comprehenſive views, which might qua- 
© lify them for acting the part of legiſlators: ſelfiſh 
aims and bigotry chiefly engroſſed their attention, 
e 1 hey carried their rigid auſterity ſo far as to enact 
© laws, declaring fornication, after the firſt act, to be 
* felony, without benefit of clergy (J.“ Is this a like- 
neſs? Let facts determine. - Undoubtedly their 
law, with reſpect to fornication, was much too rigid. 
But, from a ſingle inſtance, to take a character, is 
hardly allowable. To be able to ee only one diſa- 
greeable object amongſt ſeveral more fair and equally 
obvious, argues, indeed, to uſe this gentleman's own 
expreſſions, no large thought or comprehenſive views. 
If ever men were qualified for acting the part of le- 
gillators, theſe were they. And whoever will excel as 
ſucb, muſt copy after them in the main of their conduct. 
(ww) Cromwell entered the wy and put a Period, 


for a time, to the commonwealth. ] * Many republicks,' 
ſays an excellent writer, 8 have, with length of time, 


＋ See Iſaiah Puffendorf's Obſervations on the Reſolution of the laſt 


| Swediſh diet, &c. in the Appendix to Keyſler's Travels, vol. iv. p. 35. 


and . s Annals of the United Provinces, vol. i. p. 243 
* fallen 


the commonwealth of ? England. i It, is 


CY 
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to 


fallen back into deſpotick governments. This ſeems 


to be a calamity that inevitably happens to every free 
government ſooner or later. And, indeed, how gan 
it perpetually refit, every thing that ſaps and ſup- 


plants? How can it always check the ambition of 
thoſe great men whom it produces, and harbours, in 


its boſom? How can it always watch againſt. the 


dark and ſegret practices and | machinations of its 
neighbours, or againſt the corruption of its own mem- 
bers, while intereſt prevails in the world over every 
other motive? How ſhould it expect always to come 
off with ſucceſs in the wars it muſt needs undertake 


and ſupport for its ſecurity ? or prevent thoſe danger- - 


ous conjunctures, thoſe critical and decifive moments, 
when its liberty is at ſtake, or thoſe unforeſeen acci- 
dents that animate. and fayour the wicked and auda- 
cious d. If any armies are cammanded by timid and 
unſkilful generals, it falls a prey to any enemies; if 


they are headed by bold and. ſucceſsful commanders, . 


theſe will be as dangerous in times of peace, as they 
were uſeful and beneficial during the war. There 


are few, if any republicks, but have riſen from the 
abyſs of tyranny to freedom, and from thence have 


ſunk again into the dregs of ſervitude, The ſame 
Athenians, who, in the times of Demaſihenes, pro- 
voked and inſulted Philip of Macedon, crouched. to 


Alexander. The Romans, who abhorted royalty, and 


expelled their kings, ſuffered, ſome ages aſter, the 


moſt horrible oppreſſion and cruelties from their empe - 
rors. And the ſame Engliſhmen who rebelled againſt, 


impriſoned, and beheaded Charles I. ſubmiſſiyely bore 


not 
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the galling yoke of a protector (m).“ I have already (=) Ant- 
obſerved, that the victory at Horce/ter, ſo fatal to the 

affairs of Charles II. 4 inſpired. Cromwell with 
the ambition of lording it over his maſters, and ſeizing 
the ſovereignty. Fluſhed with ſuccels, the brave and 


ambitious aſpire higher and higher, and dare adventure 


on 


achiavel, 
p. 97. $vo, 
Lond. 1741, 


* 
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io be wondered that this action was Iooked 


on the boldeſt things. Hence the danger of continu- 
ing a general long in ſupreme command, in free ſtates, 
Immediately after this important event, Cror/rwell feeme: 
determined to give the law. He uſed, however, great 
pony Though he had all poffible hondurs paid 
im by the parliament and the city of London, yet he 
carried himſelf with much affability and ſeeming hu- 
mility, © and in all his diſcourſes about the buſineſs of 
© Worcefler, would ſeldom mention any thing of him- 
« ſelf, but of the gallantry of the officers and ſoldiers, 
© and gave 5 was due) all the glory of the action un- 


e, e e bean: Wy 


&, p. Scg . was mere affectation. He was, in reality,” © fo much 
« elevated with that ſucceſs, that Mr. Hugh Peters, as 
© he fince told me, took ſo much notice of it, as to 
© ſay in confidence to a friend upon the road, in his re- 
© turn from Worceſter, that Cromwell would mike him- 


H. Vol: hl. « felf king (e).“ Indeed, very ſoon! after his return to 


% » Loridon, © he defired a meeting with divers members of 
«* parliament, and ſome chief officers of the army, at 
© the Speaker's houſe; and a great many being there, he 

| * propofed to them, that now the old King being dead, 
© and his ſon being defeated, he held it neceſſary to 
come to a ſettlement of the nation. And, in order 
© thereunto,he had requeſted this meeting, that they toge- 
© ther might conſider and adviſe what was fit to be done, 
and to be preſented to the parliament.” The quet- 
tions at this meetings were, in what way this fettlement 
was deſired, whether of an abſolute republick, or with 
any mixture of monarchy ? and, if the latter, in'whom 
that power ſhould be placed? “ In this conference 
< the lawyers were generally for a mix'd monarchieal 
© government, and many were for the Duke of Gu. 
© cefler to be made King; but Cromoel! ſtill put off that 
© debate, and came off to ſome other point; and, in 
« concluſion, after a long debate, the company parted 
* without coming to any refult at all, only Cromw 
4 5 diſcovered 
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upon by the friends of the parliament as 
* 75 baſe 


diſcovered by this meeting the inclinations'of the per- 
« ſons that ſpake, for which he fiſhed, and made uſe 
of what he then diſcerned (p). In November, 1652, (o), Whit- 
Cromwell met Whitlock in St. James's Park, and entered ock. P. 516. 
into a conference with him concerning the dangerous 
condition they were then in, and how to make good 
2 ſtation, as he expreſſed it. Aſter taking notice 

the factions and murmurings of the army, their diſ- 


taſte againſt the parliament, whoſe actions he greatly 
- cenſured, as well as many of their perſons, and the 


impoſſibility of keeping them within the bounds of juſ- 

tice, law, of reaſon, as they were the ſupreme power of 

the nation; and liable to no account or controul; he ; 
added, that, unleſs there be ſome authority and power 

© ſo full and high, as to reſtrain and keep things in bet- 

ter order, and that may be a check to theſe exorbi- 

« tances, it will be impoſſible in human reaſon to pre- 

© vent our ruin.“ M bitloct ſpoke in vindication of the 
parliament, as much, I ſuppoſe, as he thought he might 

do with ſafety, and Oliver reſting . he ſaid, 

We ourſelves bave acknowledged them the ſupreme 

© power, and taken our commiſſions and authotity in 

the higheſt concernments from them, and how to re- 

«© ſtrain and curb them after this, it will be hard to find 

out a way for it.” Hereupon Cromuell- plainly aſked; 

* What if a man ſhould take upon him to be a king? 

One may, I think, fairly conclude from hence, that he 

had, for ſome time, thought of ſuch a thing, and was 
determined to be maſter. M bitloct gave him honeſtly 

his advice againſt carrying ſuch a project into execution, 

and propoſed his treating with the King of Scots as the 

ſureſt means to provide for his on and the nation's 
ſafety. Cromwell was not well pleaſed with the expe - 

dient, as F/bithack judged from his countenance and car- 

riage, and therefore broke off, and went to other com 
pany (9). Poſſibly he was not wrong in rejecting the (9) Id. f. 
propolal. The . 18. 
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The parlament were very "baſy in debate of ſeveral 
acts of parliament under conſideration, but very little 
$, *. being brought to effect by them, the ſoldiers grum-/ 
© bled at their delays, and there began to be ill blood 

© between them; the general and his officers-preſſed 
© the putting a period to their fitting, which they pro- 
10 ) Whit- 4 miſed to do, but were ſlow in that buſineſs (7). And 
*r. 5516 Cromwell, with the other grandees, now began to al- 
< ſume to themſelves all the honour of the pal ſt actions; 
and of the conqueſts by them atchie ved; ſcarce own= 
< ing the parliament and their aſſiſtance and proviſion 
for them; but taxing and cenſuring the members of 
© parliament for injuſtice, and delay of buſineſs, and fot 

© ſeeking to prolong their power, and promote their pri- 
vate intereft, and to ſatisfy their own ambition. With 
© theſe and many others the like cenſures (continues my 
© author) they endeavoured to calumniate the parlia- 
ment, and judge them guilty. of thoſe crimes whereof 
< themſelves were faulty, not looking into their on 
© aQions, nor perceiving their own defaults; yet cen- 

* ſuring the actions and proceedings of the parliament. 

very opprobrioully, The drift of Cromwell and his 

* officers was to put an end to this parliament, which 

many wondered at, and ſought to diſſuade him ftom it 

upon all opportunities, as far as it was thought conve- 

* nient, and that they might not appear deſirous to con- 

< tinue their own power, and fitting in parliament; 

* whereof they had cauſe to be ſufficiently weary, Net- 

© ther could it be clearly foreſeen, that their deſign was 

© to rout the preſent power, and to ſet up themſelves} 

a | © againſt the which they were adviſed, as pulling down 

< the foundation of their own intereſt and power, and 

the way to. weaken themſelves, and hazard both 

« cauſe and perſons, Vet ſtill they ſeemed zealous 

upon their common pretences of right and juſlice 

and publick liberty, to put a period to this parhament, 

F * that, if the parliament would not ſhortly do it them-. 
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not having put a. period to themſelves immediately, as 
Cr:mwell had deſired, he was ſo enraged thereat, that he 
« commanded' fome of the officers of the army to fetch 
« a party of ſoldiers, ' with whom be marched; to the 
« houſe, and led a file of muſqueteers in with him; the 
« reſt he placed at the door of the houſe,” and in the 
lobby before it. In this manner entering the houſe, 
« he, in a furious manner, bid the Speaker leave his 
chair, told the houſe, that they had ſat long enough, 
« unleſs they had dane more god; that ſome of them were 
« whore-maſlers, Iook ing then towards Mr. Henry Mar> 
« tyn and Sir Peter Wentworth. That others of them 
were drunkards, and ſome corrupt and unjuſt, men, 
and ſcandalous to the profeſſion of the Goſpel, and 
that it was not fit they ſhould fit as a. parliament any 
longer, and deſired them to go away. The Speaker 
not ſtirring from his ſeat, colonel Harri/on, Who fat 
* near the chair, roſe up and took him by the arm to 
remove him from his ſeat, which, when the Speaker 
c 
4 
C 
c 


ſaw, he left the chair. Some of the members roſe 
up to anſwer Cromwell's ſpeech, but he would ſuffer 
none to ſpeak but himſelf, which he did with ſo much 
arrogance in himſelf, and reproach to his fellow- 
members, that ſome of his privaJoes were aſhamed 
of it; but he and his afficers and party would have 
it ſo: and, among all the parliament- men, of whom 
many wore ſwords, and would ſometimes brag high, 
not one man offered to draw his ſword: againſt Cram- 
well, or to make the leaſt reſiſtance againſt him; but 
all of them tamely departed the houſe. He bid one 
one of the ſoldiers to take away that fools bauble, the 
mace ; and ſtaid himſelf to fee all the members out 
of the, houſe, himſelf the laſt of them, and then 
"cauſed the doors of the houſe to be ſhut up: Thus 
* was this great parliament, which had done ſo great 
things, wholly at this time routed. by thoſe whom 
they had ſet up, and that took. their commiſſions and 
authority from them; nor could they, in the leaſt, 
Juſtify any action they had done, or one drop of 
| Wo | blood 
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« ſelves, that then the ſoldiers muſt do it (). Ac- (. Whit. 
cordingly, on the 20th of April, 1653, the parliament lock, p.356. 
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© blood they had ſpilt, but by this authority. Yet 

. roſe againſt the maſters, and moſt 
c . ae and dilingenuouſly, as well as raſhly and 
* imprudently, they diſſolved that power by which them. 
« ſelves were created officers and ſoldiers; and now 
© they took what 40 deſigned, all power into their own 
© hands. All honeſt and prudent indifferent men were 
* highly diſtaſted at this unworthy action. Thus it 
© pleaſed God, that this aſſembly, famous through the 
world for its undertakings, atiotts and ſucceſſes, hay. 
© ing ſubdued all their enemies, were themſelves over- 
© thrown and ruined by their ſervants ; and thoſe whom 
© they had raiſed, now pulled down their maſters. An 
example never to be forgotten, and ſcarce to be pa- 
© ralleled- in any ſtory, by which all perſons may be 
« inſtructed how uncertain and ſubject to change all 
* worldly affairs are, how apt to fal when we think 
© them higheſt (t). To the above account from Mr, 


ock, p-554- Whitlock, who is univerſally allowed to write impar- 


and Ludlow 
vol. ii. p- 


"tially, we muſt add that Cromwell, having interrupted 
the parliament in the morning, came in the after- 
£ noon to the council of ſtate (who were aſſembled to 
© do their duty at the uſual place) accompanied with 
© major-general Lambert and colonel Harriſon, and told 
© them at his entrance, Gentlemen, if you are met 


© here as private perſons, you ſhall not be diſturbed; 


* 


but if as a council of ſtate, this is no place for you; 
and ſince you can't but know what was done at 
* the houſe in the morning, ſo take notice, that the 
* parliament is diſſolved. To this ſerjeant Bradſhau 

anſwered; Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
© houſe in the morning, and before many hours all 
England will hear it: but, Sir, you are miſtaken to 
c think that the parliament is diſſolved; for no power 
© under heaven can diſſolve them but themſelves; there- 
© fore take you notice of that. Something more wa 
© ſaid to the ſame purpoſe by Sir Arthur Haſelrig, Mr. 
Love, and Mr. Scot; and then the council of ſtate, 
« perceiving themſelves to be under the ſame violence, 


(«) Ludlow, © departed (2). There is no account of this fe- 


vol. ii. p. 


461. 


markable day's tranſactions in the Journals. There wi 
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an entry of ſome kind or other made, but it was ex- 
punged by order of parliament, January 7th, 1659. In 
Mercurius Politicus, which was publiſhed by authority 
at that time, there. is an article, dated I, 
April 20, in the following words : * The lord general 
« delivered in parliament divers reaſons wherefore a pre- 
« ſent period ſhould be put to the fitting of this parlia- 
ment; and it was accordingly done; the Speaker and 
© the members all departing. The grounds of which 

c e will ('tis probable) be ſhortly made pub- 
lick.“ riters of Gazettes in all ages and countries 
are pretty much the ſame.-——If the reader will turn 
to Mr. Hume, he may fee this ſtory of the diſſolution 
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eftminſler, 


of the parliament highly embelliſhed (x). It may well (x) History 


enough be thought a tranſaQtion of this nature muſt 
have been variouſly cenſured. "The common people, 
delighted with change, were far enough from being diſ- 
pleaſed ; the Cavaliers and the other Royaliſts with 
pleaſure ſaw thoſe men diſplaced from that power they 
judged they had no right to aſſume; the Dutch were 
in hopes of obtaining-peace on- better terms than thoſe 
ſteady and reſolute men ever would willingly have given 
them; whilſt the true Republicans could not help cry- 
ing out on Cromwell, who had interrupted the parlia- 
ment in their career of glory. Mr. Whitlect's cenſure 
we have juſt ſeen. Another author thus exclaims 
againſt him, His falſeneſs and ingratitude, ſays he, 
appeared ſuperlatively in turning out his maſters, who 
* had not only advanced him, but made themſelves 
* more odious by their partial affection towards him, 


of Great 


ii. P. 44+ 


and in his doing it with the breach of a poſitive ne- 


* gative oath, taken once a year, when made a coun- 


© {ellor of ſtate, beſides the breach of all other en- 


gagements, voluntary imprecations, proteſtations and 
5 oaths, taken frequently upon all occafions in diſ- 
* courſe and declarations and yet further (when 


* he had turned them out, and, left them void of pro- 5 The 


* tection, and expoſed them to the fury of the people). 
in purſuing them with falſe reproachful declarations, 


orld*s 


Miſtake in 


Oli 


enough to have ſtirred up the rude multitude to have Cron well. 


* deſtroyed them, wherever they had met them (y).” 


* r. 


p. 1 5 4to. 
Lond. 1668. 
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logiſts.] On the * of April, two days after 


in ſettling a due liberty in reference both to civil and 


AB LBE 
to juſtify it, as well as his apologiſts (xx). The 
grounds and reaſons of this proceeding be- 

5 | | ing 


Mr. Ludino talks much in the ſame ſtrain. Cromwel!'s 
defence will be found in the following note. 


(xXx) Oliver attempted to juſtify it, as well as his 5 


the interruption or diſſolution of the parliament, a de- 
claration was publiſhed in the name of the lord- gene- 
ral and his council of officers, ſnewing the grounds and 
reaſons thereof. In this the neglect of the parliament, 


ſpiritual things, is lamented, and a defire of perpetu- 
ating themſelves in the ſupreme government alerted, 
For which purpoſe,” ſays the general and his officers, 
© the corrupt party | the majority] long oppoſed, and 
frequently declared themſelves againſt having a'new 
© repreſentative ; and when they ſaw themſelves neceſ- 
© fitated to take that bill into conſideration, they re- 
© ſolved to make uſe: of it to recruit the houſe with 
< perſons of the ſame ſpirit and temper : and the better 
* to effect this, divers petitions preparing from ſeveral 
counties for the continuance of this parliament were 
* encouraged, if not ſet on foot by many of them.. 
They go on to ſay, * That, having a meeting with about 
© twenty. members of parliament, they laid before them 
© their judgment, that the ſupreme authority ſhould 
be by the parliament devolved upon known perſons, 
© men fearing God, and of approved integrity, and the 
government of the commonwealth committed unte 
* them for a time, as the moſt hopeful way to encov- 
© rage and countenance all God's people, reform” the 
law, and adminiſter juſtice impartially.” I his, 
feems, found no acceptance: but, inſtead thereof, . 
was offered, that the way was to continue till this 
« preſent parliament, as being that from which we 
might reaſonably expect all good things. And thi 
© being vehemently inſiſted upon, did much confirm u 
© in our derne ee an. that not any love to a repre 
| « ſentative, 
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ing publiſhed, they were approved by the _ 
btw . 


ſentative, but the making uſe thereof to recruit, and 
© ſo perpetuate themſelves, was their aim. They be- 
« ing plainly dealt with about this, and told, that nei- 
© ther the nation, the honeſt intereſt, nor we ourſelves, 
© would be deluded by ſuch dealings, they did agree to 
© meet again the next day in the afternoon for mutual 
« ſatisfaction, it being conſented to by the, members 
« preſent, that endeavours ſhould be uſed, that nothing 
in the mean time ſhould be done in parliament that 
© might exclude or fruſtrate the propoſals above men- 
© tioned. Notwithſtanding this, the next morning the 
© parliament did make more haſte than uſual, in carrying 
© on their ſaid act, being helped on therein by ſome. of 
the perſons engaged to us the night before; none of 
them which were then preſent endeavouring to op- 
< poſe the ſame; and being ready to put the main 
« queſtion for conſummating the ſaid at, whereby 
© our aforeſaid propoſals would have. been rendered 
void, and the way of bringing them into a fair and 
full debate in parliament obſtruced ; for preventing 
c 
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whereof, and all' the ſad and evil conſequences, which 
muſt, upon the grounds aforeſaid, have enſued, and — 
whereby, at one blow, the intereſt of all honeſt 8 
men, and of this glorious cauſe, had been in danger . 
to be laid in the duſt, and theſe nations embroiled 
in new troubles, at a time when our enemies abroad 
are watching all advantages againſt us, and ſome of 
them actually engaged in a war with us: we have 
been neceſſitated, though with much reluctancy, to — 
put an end to this parliament; Which yet we have | 
done (we hope) out of an. honeſt heart, preferring 
this cauſe above our names, lives, families, or inte- 
reſts, how dear ſoever; with clear intentions and xeal 
purpoſes of heart, to call to the government perſons 
of approved fidelity and boneſt, believing, that as 
none wiſe will expect to gather grapes off tnorns, ſo 

good men will hope, that, if perſons fo qualified be 
e Fe OD 3 © choſen, 
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chief officers in the fleet and army, and 
| | ; the 


© choſen, the fruits of a juſt and righteous reforma- 

© tion, ſo long prayed and wiſhed for, will, by the 

© bleffing of God, be in due time obtained, to the re- 

* freſhing of all thoſe good hearts who have been pant- 

( Decla- & ing after thoſe things (z). Mr. Maid/lon, ſte ward 
ration of the 4 FR 
Lord Gene- Of the houſehold to Cromwell, a member of his parlia- 
ral, c. ments, and well acquainted with his aQions, ſpeaking 
ef of his return to London from the victory at Worceſter, 
— n. adds, He had not long continued here, before it was 
and Thomas © ſtrongly impreſt upon him by thoſe, to whom he had 
1 © no reaſon to be utterly incredulous, and ſtrengthned 
the army, „ by his own obſervation, that the perſons then called 
4'0. 1653. © the parliament of the commonwealth of England, . as 
from whom he had derived his authority, and by vir- 

tue whereof he had fought ſo many holy men in Scot- 
land into their graves, were not ſuch as were ſpirited 

to carry the good intereſt to an end, wherein he and 

they had jeoparded all that was of concern to them 

in this world; 'and I wiſh cordially, that there had 

- Not been too great a ground for thoſe allegations. The 
reſult of them, after many debates betwixt the mem- 

bers then fitting, and the general, with ſome who 
+ joined with him, was the diſſolution of that parlia- 
ment by a military force ſince called by a ſofter word, 
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deres interruption (2). Theſe were the pleas in the de- 
M p. fence of the diſſolution by thoſe who had accompliſhed 
78. it. Since this others have taken up the argument, and 


in behalf of Cromwell obſerve, That the preſbyte- 
© rian party being expelled the houſe, the ſmall re- 
* mainder was 5 4 a junto, which derived their autho- 
e rity from the power of the ſword; their votes and 
© aQts were no farther laws than the ſword conſtrained 
* obedience to them; they were only continued:in'their 
© ſeats by Cromwell for a preſent ' convenience; and 
© therefore as they were only countenanced and fupport- 
ed by the power of the ſword, which was then in the 
hands of Cromwell, they were to be looked upon ay ne 
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the general thereupon proceeded to nomi- 
7 A0 : nate 


other than a party ſet up by him, and owing their au- 
« thority to him. So that when * began to extend 

aſſumed to them- 
« ſelves a democratical power in oppoſition to him from 
« whom they deriyed their ſubſiſtence, they were rather 
rebels to Cromwell, than Cromwell to them; and as 
© he ſet them up in hopes that they might be ſerviceable 
© to him for the good of the nation, might pull them 
« down again, when he ſaw.them exceeding their com- 
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© miſſion, Now whether the deſign for the bringing of 


« which to paſs, Cromwell fixed them in their ſeats pre 
tempore, were good or bad, is not the queſtion: but 


« whether they who were no lawful authority, but only 


« acted under the ſafeguard of another unlawful autho- 
< rity, had power to make any act good or evil, as it 
« ſuited. with their intereſt, or oppoſed their defigns, 
For if they had not, which is moſt probable, Crom- 
+ well is never a jot the more impiqus, the more per- 
« jured, the more villain, becauſe they call him ſo, 
For being a junto of his qwn erecting, upon ſuch and 
© {uch conſiderations, he might without any fear of thoſe 
« reproaches, ſend them a grazing when he found them 
« deviating from thoſe ends for which he had ſuffered 
them to keep their places (b).'— Mr. Rap:n. is an 
advocate on the ſame fide of the queſtion. The re- 
« publicans, ſays. he, were enraged againſt. Cromwell, 


not very ſtrange, ſince he had wreſted from that par- 
« liament the ſayereign power, ſeized by theſe repub- 
* licans without any. lawful authority. But what was 
this parliament? It was an aſſembly of independents, 
< anabaptiſts, fanaticks, enthuſiaſts, and others of no 
religion, who under colour of eſtabliſhing a free com- 
* monwealth, held the natign. in ſervitude; Who, to 
confirm their on authority, had treated their fellow 
* members. with unheard-of violence, and dared: to 
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and deemed him the moſt perfidious of men. This is p. 49. 
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nate a new council of ſtate, and to call a 
= parliament, 


© at a time when he had almoſt granted every rs, 
© thatwas deſired; who, in ſhort, were induſtrious t 

© break the union of the church, to ſubvert all religion, 

or introduce the moft ridiculous and extravagant one. 

Was it therefore more eligible for England to be go- 

(c) Hiftory © verned by theſe men, than by a Gromwelt (e)? Fheſe 

of England, things are all eaſily (poken. But whoever will conſider, 

2 rei. that Cromwell in this affair was deſtitute of the plea of 

Lond. 1733. neceſſity and.felf-prefervation ; that he had received very 

great favours from, and had actually fworn to be true 

and faithful to the commonwealth, that he had approved 

of their actions, and zealouſly concurred with them in 

the moſt exceptionable of them; that he charges them 

not with the ill things done, but only ſome good things 

omitted, a charge to which every government on earth 

is, and always will be liable: I ſay, whoever conſiders 

theſe things, and withal calls to mind that they were 

about to paſs an act for their on diſſolution, and fot 

the calling and ſettling of future and ſucceſſive parlia- 

(4) Journal, ments (d), even at the time Cromwell uſed this foree, 


10%. will, I am perſuaded, not be over haſty in his juſtifiea- 


4 


diced reader muſt be the judge, 

Mr. Harrington, after cenſuring the form of govern- 
ment of the commonwealth, as an oligarchy,“ be- 
cauſe it was a © council without a balance, or as he 
before expreſſes it, © A parliament conſiſting of a ſingle 
* aſſembly elected by the people, -#nd invefted with the 
* whole power of the government, without any cove- 
< nants, conditions or orders whatſoever:” I fay, after 
thus cenſuring the form of that government, proceeds to 
take notice of its diſſolution by Crommbell in the follow- 
ing terms: © F come now to the army, ſays he, of 


tion. Of this however the confiderate and unpreju- * 


* which the moſt victorious captain and incomparable 


© patriot Qiphaus Megaletor was now general: who be- 

ing a much greater maſter of that art, whereof I have 
made a rough draught in thefe preliminaties; had 
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or 


.d reſſections upon the ways and proceedings of the 


« parliament, as caſt him upon books, and all other 


means of diverſion, among which he happened upon 


this place of Machiavel: Thrice happy is that peo- 
ple which chances to have a man able to give them 
ſuch a government at once, as without alteration may 
ſecure them of their liberties ; ſeeing it is certain, that 
Lacedemon, in obſerving the laws of Lycurgus, conti- 
nued about eight hundred years without any dange- 
rous tumult or corruption. My lord general (as it is 
ſaid of Themiflocles, ' that he could not fleep for the 
glory obtained by Miltiades, at the battle of Maratho ) 
took fo new and veep impreſſion at theſe words of the 
much greater glory of Lycurgus, that being on this fide 
aſſaulted with the emulation of his illuſtrious object, 

on the other with the miſery of the nation, which 


ſeemed (as it were ruined by his victory) to caſt her- 
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« ſelf at his feet, he was almoſt wholly deprived of his 
© natural reſt, until the debate he had within himſelf 
© came to a firm reſolution, that the greateſt advantages 
« 
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of a commonwealth are, firſt, that the legiſlator ſhould 
be one man: and ſecondly, that the' government 
ſhould be made altogether, or at once. For the firſt, 
it is certain, ſaith Machiavel, that ebm bn epenlth 


is ſeldom or never well turned of conſtituted, except 


it have been the work of one man: for which cauſe 


a wiſe legiſlator, and one whoſe mind is firmly fer, 
not upon private but publick intereſt; not upon bis 


poſterity but upon his country, may juſtly endeavour 
to get the ſovereign power into his own Hands; nor 


ſhall any man who i is maſter of reaſon, blame fucti | 


extraordinary means as in that caſe ſhall be neceſſary 
the end proving no other, than the conſtitution of 97 
well ordered common wealth. The reaſon of this is 
demonſtrable; for the ordinary means not failing; the 
commonwealth hath no need of a legiſlator ; bur the 
4 * ordinary means failing, there is no recourſe to be had 


%. 


© but 
* * 
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| or Prajſegod Barebone's parliament * ), 
| E 5 $+ boon 


(e Com- but to ſuch as are extraordinary (e).“ This was writ- 
monwealth ten, I ſuppoſe, to ſtimulate Cromwels ambition, and 
3 excite him by the deſite of real glory to eſtabliſh a per- 
Lond. 1656, fect commonwealth, and to * launch immediately forth 
into an empire of laws.“ But he had no ſuch inten- 

tion as this, and therefore cannot be entitled to this vin- 

dication. To come to a concluſiqn—W hateyer crime 

the general was guilty of in this affair, it certainly was 

a proof of his ſuperior ability, For, as Dr. Warburton 
obſerves, * Cromwel! ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the 

< moſt eminent manner, with regard to his abilities, 

© from all other great and wicked men, who have over- 

© turned the liberties of their country, The times in 

© which others ſucceeded in this attempt, were ſuch as 

< ſaw the-ſpirit of liberty ſuppreſſed and ſtifled by a 

< general luxury and venality : but Cromtvel/ ſubdued 

© his country, when this ſpirit was at its height, by a 

© ſucceſsful ſtruggle againſt court-oppreflion ; and while 

it was conducted and ſupported by a ſet of the greateſt 

(f) Notes © geniuſes for government the world ever ſaw (J). 
on Pope's What an idea is here given of the capacity of this ex- 
| * an his traordinary man ! What an eulogium on his maſters 
Works, vol. whom he diſplaced, and ruled oyer | | 
iii. p. 89. (yy) He conſlituted council of ſtate, and ſummoned 
—— v0. Barebone's parliament.] The parljament being diſſolved 
3'* by Cromwell, no viſible pawer was in being, but the 
foldiery. This muſt have been an alarming confidera- 

tion. To prevent the ill effects of it, a declaration was 

ſet forth in the general's name in the following words: 

< Whereas the parliament being diflolyed, perſons of 

© approved fidelity and honeſty, are (according to the 

© late declaration of the 22d of April laſt) to be called 

from the ſeveral parts of this commonwealth to the 

© ſupream authority; and although effectual proceedings 

© are and have been had for perfecting theſe reſolutions; 

yet ſome convenient time being required for the aſ- 


* ſembling of thoſe perſons, it hath. been found . 
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the ſubject of ridicule, reproach and cenſure, 
Es CEE, from 


« ſary for preyenting the ſaĩd miſchiefs.and inconvenien- 
ces which may ariſe in the mean-while to the pub- 
flick affairs, that a councel of ſtate be conſtituted, to 
© take care of, and intend the peace, ſafety and preſent 
© management of the affairs of this commonwealth: 
< which being ſettled accordingly,” the ſame is hereby 
declared and publiſhed, to the end all perſons may 
take notice thereof, and in their ſeveral places and 
« ſtations demean themſelves peaceably, giving qbedi- 
1 < ence to the Jaws of the nation as heretofore: in the 
exerciſe and adminiſtration - whereof, as endeavours 
= < ſhall be uſed, that no oppreffion or wrong be done to 
= * the people, ſo a ſtrict account will be required of all 
= £< ſuch as ſhall do any thing to endanger the publick 
; peace and quiet upon any pretence whatſoever (g). C ey 
= This bears date April 30, 1653. In this high tone c wo. 
ſpoke Cromwell, who now, having all power in his x51. p. 
hands, printed an order for the continuance of the af- 2410. 
ſeſſment for the payment of the army and the navy for 
{ix months (h), aſter the rate of one hundred and twen- (5) La. No. 
ty thouſand pounds a month, and ifſued out warrants x 
for ſeveral perſons to appear at M biteball, and receive 
from him the ſupream power. In the Journal of the 
| S houſe of commons, July 4th, 1653, we have the fol- 
lowing account of the calling this aſſembly.——“ Se- 
« veral letters having iſſued, under the hand and ſeal of |, 
the lord general, JireQed unto divers perſons, in this 
form; Foraſmuch as, upon the diſſolution of the late 
« parliament, it became neceſſary that the peace, ſafety, 
and good government of this commonwealth ſhould 
© be provided for; in order whereunto, divers perſons, 
* fearing God, and of approved fidelity and honeſty, 
* are by myſelf, with the advice of my council of of- 
* ficers, nominated ; to whom the great charge and truſt 
of ſo weighty affairs is to be committed; and having 
* good aſſurance of the love to, and courage for God, 
0 and intereſt for his cauſe, and of the good people of 
N | N © this 
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from men who knew little of its real cha- 
racer, 


« this commonwealth : I, Oliver Cromwell, captain-ge- 
© neral and commander in chief of all the armies and 
forces raiſed, and to be raiſed in this commonwealth, 

do hereby ſummon and require you 

(being one of the ſaid perſons nominated) perſonally 
„to be and appear at the council-chamber in White- 


hall, within the city of Veſiminſter, upon the fourth 


day of July next enſuing the date hereof, then and 
there to take upon you the ſaid truſt,” unto which 
© you are hereby called and een, to ſerve as a 
member for the county of : and hereof 
you are not to fail, Given under my hand and ſeal 
© the fixth day of June, 1653. 

©. "CROMWELL. 


© This day there was a great appearance of thoſe per- 
© ſons (to whom the letters were directed) in the coun- 
« cil- chamber at Whitehall ; when the lord- general de- 
© c}ared unto them the grounds and end of calling them; 
and delivered unto them an inſtrument, in writing un- 
* der his hand and ſeal; and afterwards left them. In 
the Mercurius Politicus there is an article from Whitehall 
of the ſame date, in which it is faid, © That the gen- 
tlemen that were called to the ſupream authority, met, 
* to the number of above one hundred and twenty, in 
© the council-chamber, and being ſet round about the 
© table, the lord-general ſtanding by the window oppo- 
„ ſite to the middle of the table, and having as many 
of the army officers as the room could well contain, 
on his right hand and on his left; his lordſhip made a 
very grave, chriſtian and reaſonable ſpeech, and ex- 


.* hortation to them; wherein he briefly recounted the 


many great and wondrous mercies of God towards 
this nation: he ſet forth. alſo the progreſs of af- 


. fairs fince the famous victory at Morceſſer, wherein 


© that arch-enemy of this nation was wholly ſubdued. 


8 He likewiſe laid down the actings of the army there- 
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racter, or cared not what they ſaid about 


it, 
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© upon, together with the grounds and neceſſity of their 
« diſſolving the parliament, which his exce!lency de- 
© clared to be for the preſervation of this cauſe, and the 
< intereſt of all honeſt men who have heen ingaged 
therein. Moreover he very amply held forth the clear- 
« neſs of the call given to the preſent members, to take 
© upon them the ſupream authority; and did from the 
« Scriptures exhort them to their duties, and encourage 
them therein; defiring that a tenderneſs might be uſed 
© towards all godly and conſcientious perſons of what 
judgment, or under what form ſoever. Which being 
© ended, his lordſhip produced an inſtrument under his 
© own hand and ſeal, whereby he did, with the advice of 
— 
£ 
« 
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his officers, devolve and intruſt the fupream authorit 

and government of this commonwealth, into the hands 

of the perſons then met, who, or any forty of them, 

are to be held and acknowledged the ſupream autho- 

rity of the nation; unto whom all perſons within the 

ſame, and the territories thereunto belonging, are to 

yield obedience and ſubjection. And they are not to 

ſit longer than the third of November, 1654. Three 

months before their diſſolution, they are to make 

choice of other perſons to ſucceed them, who are-not 

to ſit longer than a twelvemonth, but it is left- to 

them to take care for a ſucceſſion in government. 

Which inſtrument being delivered to the perſons afore- 

© ſaid, his lordſhip commended them to the grace of 
God (i). Mr. Rous was called to the chair in (j Mereuti- 
this aſſembly, and it was * Reſolved that ſome members us Politicus, 
of the houſe ſhould be ſent to the lord- general to defire 12 * * 

him to afford his preſence and aſſiſtance in the houſe, as J H, 


a member thereof; viz. Sir Anthony Afbley Cooper, Sir vol. i. 2. 
Gilbert Pickering, Mr. Strickland, Colonel Sidenbam, 338. 
Mr. Mayer, Mr. Carew, Colonel Bennet, Colonel ones. 

And the queſtion: being propounded, that Major-Gene- - 

ral Lambert, Major-general Harriſan, Major-General 
| Defterew, and Colonel Thamlinſon, be, and are 3 | 
calle 
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it, — But they ſoon reſigned the poiver 
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back 


called to ſit as members of this houſe; it paſſed in the 
So oddly were the members of this 
parliament choſen l Mr. Maidſtone, ſpeaking concern- 
ing them, ſays, The lord-general by his authority, 
© (which was but military) ſummons one hundred-per- 
* ſons out of all parts of the nation (with competent in- 
differency and equality) to repreſent the nation, and 
inveſt them with. legiſlative authority. They meet 
and accept it, aſſume the title of parliament, and fit 
in the houſe of commons, and enact ſundry laws; 
but in a ſhort time, made it appear to all conſidering 
and unprejudiced men, that they were huic negorio 
impares, non ob/iante their godlineſs; of which the 
more judicious of them being ſenſible, contrived the 
matter ſo as to diſſolve themſelves by an act of their 
own, and reſolve their authority, whence they firſt 
derived it, upon the general (1).“ Cromwel's own 
account of the proceedings of theſe men is ſevere 
enough, though it be not expreſſed in the cleareſt man- 
ner. * It was thought then, ſays he, that men of our 
judgment, that had fought in the wars, and were all 
© of a piece upon that account, why ſurely theſe men 
will hit it, and them men will do it to the purpoſe 
whatever can be defired, truly we did think, and I 
did think ſo, the more to blame of, and ſuch a com- 
pany of men were choſe and did proceed in action, 
and truly this was the naked truth, that the iſſue Was 
not anſwerable to the ſimplicity and honeſty of che 
deſign. What the iſſue of that meeting would have 
been, and was feared, upon which the ſober men of 
that meeting did withdraw, and came and returned my 
power as far as they could, they did actually the great - 
er part of them into my own hands, profeſſing and 
believing that the iſſue of that meeting would have 
been the ſubverſion of your laws, and of all the liber- 
ties of this nation, the deſtruction of the miniſters of 
© this nation. In a word, the confuſion of all things 

an 
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back into his hands, and thereby gave him 
ry an 


c and inftead of order, to ſet up the judicial law of 
« Moſes, in abrogation of all our adminiſtrations, to 
have been adminiſtred the judicial law of Moſes, pro 
Hic & nunc, according to the wiſdom of any man that 


would have interpreted the text, this way or that . 
way (m). Lord Clarendon aſſures us, That there () Speech, 

] < were amongſt them divers of the quality and degree 1 

t « of gentlemen, and who had eſtates, and ſuch a pro- 

t portion of credit and reputation, as could conſiſt with * 4: 
; © the guilt they had contracted. But much the major * 
4 part of them. conſiſted of inferiour perſons, of no 

0 quality or name, artificers of the meaneſt trades, 

e « known only by their gifts in praying and preaching, 

e < which was now practiſed by all degrees of men, but 

ir * ſcholars, throughout the kingdom. In which num- 

ſt ber, that there may a better judgment be made of 

n the reſt, it will not be amiſs to name one, from whom 


that parliament itſelf was afterwards denominated, 2 
* who was Praiſe- God (that was his chriſtian name) 
* Barebone, a leather- ſeller in Fleet/treet, from whom (he | 
being an eminent ſpeaker in it) it was afterwards called 


n * Praiſe-God Barebone's + parliament. In a word, the' 
ſe were generally a pack of weak ſenſeleſs fellows, fit 
1 only to bring the name and reputation of parliaments, * 
N= lower than it was yet ().“ Mr. Hume ſpeaks with (e) Vol, vi. 
n, like contempt of this afſembly, and is as ſevere as Cla- P. 482+ 
as rendon himſelf in his account of their proceedings. 
he His lordſhip afterwards adds, And theſe men thus 
ve | FIR 138 
of + Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper was much more eminent and active; as 

appears from the journals. From his tranſactions in this and Cromweli's 
ny after parliaments, Dryden took occafion to characterize bim in his early 
it» years ag-—— ; 
nd 
VE A vermin, wriggling in thꝰ uſurper's er; 

Bart*ring his venal wit for ſums of gold, 

oſs He caſt himſelf into the ſaint-like mould; | 
of Groan'd, ſigh'd and pray'd, while godlineſs was gain; 
4 | The loudeſt bagpipe ob the ſquealking train. MDA 
ad 


brought 


(e) Vol vi. 
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an opportunity of aſſuming and exerciſing 
| | e 


'< brought together, continued in this capacity near ſix 
months, to the amazement, and even mirth of the 
people. In which time they never entered into any 
grave and ſerious debate, that might tend to any ſet- 
tlement, but generally expreſſed great ſharpneſs againſt 
all learning, out of which they thought the clergy 
had grown, and ſtill would grow. There were now 


ready reduced all that order to the loweſt diſtreſs. 
But their quarrel was againſt all who had called them- 
ſelves miniſters, and who, by being called fo, re- 
ceived tythes, and reſpect from their . neighbours, 
They looked upon the function itſelf to be antichri- 
ſtian, and the perſons to be burthenſome to the peo- 
ple, and the requiring and payment of 'tythes to be 
abſolute Fudaiſm, and they thougbt fit they ſhould be 
aboliſhed together ; and that there might not for the 
time to come be any race of people who might re- 
vive thoſe pretences, they propoſed that all lands be- 
longing to the univerſities, and colleges in thoſe uni- 
verſities, might be ſold, and the monies that ſhould 
ariſe thereby, be diſpoſed for the publick ſervice, and 
to eaſe the people from the payment of taxes and con- 
tributions (o).“ This is very virulent as uſual; and as 
uſual has a great mixture of falſnood. Many of Crom- 
wells after councellors were in this aſſembly, ſuch as 
Sir Anthony Afbley Cooper, Mr. Strickland, Sir Charles 
Walſely : many of the chief officers of the army and 
navy, as Blake, Meoncke, Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Sandwich, beſides the general and other officers men- 


tioned above, What mirth they afforded'I know not. 


They were treated as the ſupream authority of the na- 
tion, and had the moſt humble applications made to 
them from the chief cavaliers,' ſuch as the earl of Mor- 
ce/ter, the Earl and Counteſs of Derby, the Lord Manſ- 
field, the Earl of Shrew/bury, and, many others, whoſe 
petitions are mentioned in the Journals; not to take 

| 7 Notice 
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no biſhops for them to be angry with; they had al- 
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notice of their being ſolemnly addreſſed to by foyereign 
princes, and their fending ambaſſadors abroad: whether 

they ever entered into any grave or ſerious debate which 
might tend to a ſettlement, the reader will be able to 
judge, when he is informed, that for the right orderin 

and ſettling of the buſineſs of the houſe, they aj peinted 
committees for the affairs of Ireland and dead ; 

for the law; the atmy; for inſpecting the treaſuries, 

and regulating of officers and ſalaries ; for the bufineſs 

of trade and corporations; for the poor, and regulating 8 
commiſſions of the peace; for conſidering of public 

debts, and to receive accuſations of bribery, public ' _ 
frauds, and breach of public truſt ; and for the udbuncement 
of learning (p). And whoever will look into their jour- (5) Journal, » 
nals will find that they were employed about points of "tia 
the higheſt national concernment, ſuch as the aboliſh- 

ing the court of chancery on account of its expenſive- - 

nels and delays ; the forming a new body of the law; 

the uniting Scotland with England, regulating mar- 

riages, and veſting the folemnization and eognizance of 

them in the civil magiſtrate; together with other things 

of moment. It no way appears that they intended to 

ſet up the judicial law of Afoſes, or ſell the lands be- 
longing to the univerſities, and therefore the imputa- 

tion of ſuch intentions to them muſt be deemed un- 

juſt and abuſive,  Tythes “ from the beginning had en- 

gaged their attention; but that they had no deſign to 
aboliſh them, is plain from the following report made 

by Mr. Sadler, a few days before their reſignation, from 

the committee for tythes=—Refolved, * That it be 


In the manuſcript, belonging formetly to colonel Saunders, quoted in 
note ($8), it is propoſed; That tythes de wholly taken away, the pa- 
* riſhioners from whom they are due paying in lieu thereof to the ſtate 
* where they are not appropriate, and to the owners where they ate, 


© moderate and certain rent- charge out of their lands: the miniſters to | | I 4 
be maintained, gither by the voluntary contributions of ſuch , as defire | ET ; 
* to heat them, or elſe by ſome ſettl penſions out of the public trea- ” 


9 


2 TI ; «preſented. 
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title of Lord Protector of the common- 


1 0 wealth 


< preſented. to the parliament, that all ſuch as are or 
„ ſhall be approved for publick preachers of the Goſpel 
jn the public meeting- places, ſhall have and enjoy 
< the maintenance already ſettled by law; and ſuch 
other encouragement. as the parliament hath alread 
© appointed, or: hereafter ſhall appoint :, and that where 
any ſcruple payment of tythes, the three next juſ- 
© tices of the peace, or two of them, ſhall, upon com- 
« plaint, call the parties concerned before them; and, 
« by the oaths of lawful witneſſes, Dag Ag apportion 
© the value of the ſaid tythes, to be paid either in mo- 
* ney, or land by them to be ſet out according to the 
< ſaid value, to be held and enjoyed by him that was 
to have the ſaid tythes: and in caſe ſuch apportioned 
value be not duly paid, or enjoyed, according to the 
© order of the faid juſtices, the tythes ſhall be paid in 
kind, and ſhall. be recovered in any court of record, 
© Upon hearing and conſidering what hath been offer- 
ed to this committee touching propriety in tythes of 
.< incumbents, rectors, poſſeſſors of donatives, or pro- 
< priate tythes, it is the opinion of this committee, and 
“ reſolved to be fo reported to the parliament, that the 


- 


0 Journal, é ſaid perſons have a legal ptopriety in tythes (g).” 80 


c. 2, 


— that a regulation in tythes we ſee was the thing intend- 
ed, which yet raiſed a clamour againft, and fixed a cha- 

racter on this parliament, as enemies to the miniſtry, 

5 to learning, and every thing valuable in ſociety. Such 
| is the hatred of eccleſiaſtics againſt all who would reform 
their laws and cuſtoms, however unjuſt and tyrannical, 

*Tis not forgotten how zealous these men were againſt 

the Quakers tythe bill in the year 1736. A bill founded 

(r) Anſwer on ſtrict juſtice and perfect equity, and oppoſed through 


to the Coun-; | — 4 | | | 
os Darth intereſt, prejudice, or worſe views, as was then ſhewn, 


- Plea againſt to a demonſtration, in one of the beſt written tracts of 


the Quakers the age, by Lord Hervey (r). Ihe parliament ſoon 
Tythe Bill, 


800. Lond. after reſigned back their power into the hands of Grom- 
1736. well, The account given of it in the Journals is 38 
* 9 ay | 3 | follows: 


— 


wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
e The 


/ 


follows : Monday, 12th of Dteember, 1652. It be- 


ing moved in the houſe this day, that the fitting'of 


« this parliament any longer; as now conftituted, will 
not be for the good of the commonwealth-; and that 
« therefore it was requiſite to deliver up unto the lord 
general Cromwell the powers which they received 
« from him ; and that motion being ſeconded by ſeveral 
© other members; the houſe roſe: and the Speaker, with 
many of the members of the houſe, departed out of 
the houſe to Whitehall ; where they, being the greater 
number of the members ſitting in parliament, did, by 
da writing under their hands, reſign unto. his excel- 
« lency their ſaid powers: and Mr. Speaker, attended 
with the members, did preſent the ſame to his excel- 
© lency accordingly.” The following extract from a 
letter of Buſſy Manſel, Eſq; one of the members of this 
parliament, to his brother Edward Pritchard, Eſq; will 
give us a clearer idea of this affair. * Since'I writ my 
© laſt to you, and ſome days before, wee were about a 
report from the committee of tieths, about ſending 
© commiſſioners to the ſeveral circuits to caſt out all 
that they judged to be unfit to be miniſters, and to 
put in all they judged to be fit upon the laſt day of 
the weeke. This power and its appurtenances came 
to the queſtion, and it was carried in the negative, 
* Hereupon thoſe gentlemen, "that were for the report, 
came ſooner than their uſual hower upon Munday to 


the houſe, and there ſpoke of the unlikelihood of do- 
© ing good, and inſtanced in ſeveral things, that they 


judged evill, that was don; and therefore deſired” that 
they would goe, and returne that power they had from 


and the Speaker went to the generall, and did ac- 


> a a&a. Aa 


time ſpeaking to one another, and going to ſpeak'to' 


HGH a 


came into the houſe, and deſired them that were there 


— 


whence they received it; and thereupon about forty” 
cordingly. Twenty- ſeven ſtayed in the houſe a little 
the Lord in prayer, coll. Ge and liet. coll. hits 
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© to come out. Some mee that they were there 
| « by a call from the generall, and would not come out 
ö Y by their deſire, unleſs they had a command. from him. 
| ' © Theyreturned noe anſwer, hut went out, and fetched 
| © two files of muſquetiers, and did as good as force them 
() Thurloe, * out; amongſt whom I was an unworthy one (3).— 
vol. i. p. Ludlow, ſpeaking of this reſignation, attributes it to 
122. the ambition and artifice of Cromwell in the following 
words: © The perfidious Cromwell having forgot his 
< molt ſolemn profeſſions and former vows, as well as 
< the blood and treaſure that had-been ſpent in this con- 
< teft, thought it high time to take off the maſque, and 
< reſolved to ſacrifice all our victories and deliverances 
© to his pride and ambition, under colour of taking 
© upon him the office as it were of a high conſtable, 
© in order to keep the peace of the nation, and to re- 
© {train men from cutting one another's throats. , One 
difficulty yet remained to obſtruct his deſign, and that 
© was the convention, which he had aſſembled and in- 
© veſted with power, as well as earneſtly ſollicited to re- 
form the law, and reduce the clergy, to a more evan- 
< gelical conſtitution. And having ſufficiently alarmed 
*. thoſe intereſts, and ſhown them their danger from the 
4 convention, he informs them farther, that they can- 
not be ignorant of the confuſion that all things are 
brought into by the immoderate zeal of thoſe in au- 
5 thority, and to what extremities matters might be re- 
0 duced, if permitted to go on; poſſibly, faid he, to 
< the utter extirpation of law and goſpel from. amongſt 
< us; and therefore adviſed that they would join their 
< intereſts to his, in order to prevent this inundation- 
His propoſition was readily embraced: by the corrupt 
< part of the lawyers and clergy, and fo he became their 
protector, and they the humble ſupporters of his ty- 
ranny. But that bis uſurpation might ſeem leſs hor- 
rid, he ſo contrived it by bis inſtruments, that ſome 
.. of the convention. bur openly ** their diſap- 
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ment will deferve (zz) the attention of the 


curious 


« probation of their own proceedings, and under divers 


« ſpecious pretences put a period to their ſitting (t).. (:) Vol, it, 
When the inſtrument of reſignation ſigned as above b. 471. 


« mentioned in the journal, was brought to Cyomtoell, 
tis ſaid he lifted up his eyes with aſtoniſhment; and, 
with no leſs ſeeming modeſty refuſed to receive it; 
but, at length, through the importunity of major-ge- 
neral Lambert and others, repreſenting to him that the 
welfare of the nation abſolutely required his acceptance 
of the parliament's reſignation, he thought fit to com- 
< ply with their requeſt,'—Cromuell indeed, in a ſpeech 
made to the Enſuing parliament, September 12, 1654, 
poſitively affirms in the moſt ſolemn manner, That 
he was ſo far from having any hand in this project, 
© that he was an abſolute ſtranger to the deſign, till the 
Speaker, with the major part of the houſe, came to 


a = 5 a 


A 


© him with the inſtrument of their reſignation (u). (%) Parlia. 
For my own patt, I much doubt of the ſtrict truth of mentary 


this. Can it be ſuppoſed that his creatures and favour- 00 


xx. p. 414. 


ites would have ventured on ſuch a thing without be- In this vol. 
ing ſatisfied of his approbation? Or that the officers is the com- 
would have dared to bring in a file of muſquetiers, and — ON 
in a manner force the non-religners out of the Houfe, Parliament 


if they had not been well aſſured that it would be ae- extant, 


ceptable to him? — But be this as it may, the lord 

genetal having the power of the nation thus formal! 
reſigued up into his hands, he embraced the opportunity of 
exerciſing it in his own name, in order to preſerve the 
peace and ſecure the laws and religion of the nation as 
he profeſſed, though poſſibly the luſt of fway might have 
ſome ſmall influence on his determination“. Pr 
| (zz) The grounds and reaſons of this new ſettlement de- 
ſerve attention. } Cramioell having accepted the parlia- 
A | thay; ments 


* Mr. Hume, in order, 1 ſuppoſe, to divert the teadtis, on tientioniie - 
Praiſe-God Barebone, has inforined them, that it was uſual for the 
* pretended Saints at this time to change their names from Henry, Ed- 
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curious reader. But how eee fon 
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ment's inſtrument of W called a council of of. 
ficers and others, who, after feveral-days conſultation, 
reſolved that a council ſhould be named, to conſiſt not 
of more than 21, nor leſs than 13 perſons, and that the 
general ſhould be choſen lord protector of the three na- 
tions. On the 16th of December, 165 3, Oliver with 
great pomp was inaugurated in Meſiminſter- Hall, after 
| having firſt ſolemnly {worn to an inſtrument df govern- 
ment prepared by his council, and others. It is well 
drawn, and ſhews much judgment, By it the ſupreme 
legiſlative authority of the commonwealth was placed in 
one perſon, and the people aſſembled in parliament ; 
but the executive was to be in the lord protector, aſ- 
ſiſted with a council, who ſhould diſpoſe of all magiſ- 
tracy and honour, and have the power of-pardons and 
benefit of forfeitures. In him Nkewiſe, with conſent of 
parliament when fitting, was veſted the power of the 
militia, and forces by ſea and land, as well as the pre- 
rogative of making war and peace. So that Cromwell, 
who by this inſtrument was conſtituted lord protector, 
was in a manner veſted with the old real rights of the 
Engliſh Kings, and had the authority conferred on him. 
But that proviſion might be made for the people, and 
their at and are ebe, it was declared, 


| * 3 


* ward, 1 William; which they an; as Bea bend, into 
© others more ſanctified and godly: even the New Teſtament names James, 
© Andrew, c. were not held in ſuch regard as thoſe borrowed from the 

0 Old Teſtament, Hezekiah, Habbakok, Jochva, Zorobabel, * Some- 
© times a whole godly ſentence was adopted for a name. Ia proof of this, 


PS he sives a liſt of names of a jury in the county of Suſſex about this time, 


on the authority of one Brome, an obſcure and inconſiderable writer. 
This gentleman, however, ſhould have known thät this practice, (not 
of changing their names, as he ſuppoſes, but of giving fanQified and 


„ Camb- godly ones to their children) bow ridigulous ſgever,' was in uſe long be- 


den's Re- ore theſe times ; and alſo that it was not more common then, than it 
mains had before been. Cambden * would have informed him of the one, and 
„P. the great variety of lifts of names full remaining in Therkes, Scobel, and 
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cyer the protector might have been in the ac- 
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© That the laws ſhould not be altered, ſuſpended, abro- 


* gated, Or repealed, or any new law made, nor any 


© tax, Charge, or impoſition laid upon the people, but 
by common conſent in parliament.” Triennial par- 
liaments were alſo ordained ; a new repieſentative, in 
proportion to the contributions of the reſpective coun- 
ties towards the public expence, to the number 
of 400, together with 30 for Scotland, and the like 
number for Ireland, enacted; and bills paſſed in parlia- 


ment declared to have the force of laws, twenty days 


after they ſhould be offered to the protector, though 
his aſſent was refuſed. Theſe and many other particu- 
lars in favour of the people are to be found in the in- 


ſtrument of government, by which it: plainly appears 
that deſpotiſa was far enough from being the intention 


of Cromwell and his officers.- It muſt not be omitted, 
that A. conſtant yearly xevenue was ordained to be 
© raiſed for maintaining 10,000 horſe, and 20, ooo foot, 
© in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the defence and 
© the ſecurity thereof, and alſo for a convenient number 
© of ſhips for guarding of the ſeas 3 beſides 200;000 /. 
© per annum, for defraying the other neceflary charges of 
«* adminiſtration of juſtice, and other expences of the 
government; which revenue was to. be raiſed by the 
© cuſtoms, aud ſuch other ways and means. as ſhould 


and was not to be taken away or diminiſhed, nor the 


„ 


He was inveſted alſo with a power, till the meeting 
of the firſt parliament, to raiſe money for the pur- 
< poſes afoteſaid; and alſo to make laws and ordinances 


for the peace and welfare of theſe nations, where it 


* ſhquld be neceſſary; which ſhould be binding and in 


force, until order ſhould be taken in parliament con- 


»* 


* cerning the ame. 


be agreed upon by the lord protector and the council, 


way agreed upon for railing the ſame altered, but by 
the couſent ot the lord protector and the parliament. 
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On Cromwell's death, a protector Was to be elected 


by the council.—— This was a bait for the grandees “. 


It may well enough be thought ſuch a change in 
the government as this could not happen without cen- 
ſure. The army party were, for the moſt part, ad- 
dicted ta a commonwealth, and many of the moſt able 
men in the nation were of the ſame judgment. Theſe 


thought they had in vain aboliſhed kingſhip, if one man 


muſt rule over them under what name or title ſoever, 
and they could not without indignation behold a man 
ſo greatly elevated above them, whom they had ſo lately 


ſeen their equal or inferior. Nor did they refrain aſæ- 


ing who made him protector ? or what right he bad to 
the ſupreme power ? It was to theſe kind of men:Crom- 
well endeavoured to juſtify himſelf, and thereby to ſoſten 
their prejudices, and obtain their concurrence" in his 


views for his own and the nation's glory. See with what 


art he talks to them in the following paſtages. ——+ I re- 


$ ceived this reſignation (the late parliament's] ſays he, 


having formerly uſed my endeavours and perſuaſions to 
© keep them together; obſerving their differences, I 
thought it my duty to give advice to them, that ſq ] 
might prevail with them for union: but it had the ef- 
< fect I told you, and I had my diſappointment. When 


this was ſo, we were exceedingly to ſeek how to ſettle 


* things for the future. My power again, by this re- 
b ſignation, was as boundleſs and unlimited as before ; 
all thipgs being ſubjected to arbitrarineſs, and myſelf 
< a perſon having power over the three nations, bound- 
< lefly and unlimited; and upon the matter, all goyern- 
8 ment diſſolved, all civil adminiſtrations at an end, 'as 


< will. be preſently made appear. The gentlemen that 


But when Oliver's ** was more * eftablithed; we Fund, 


in the humble petition and advice of the parliament i in 1656, the power 


of appointing and eg, a I: to Ls in the g Was 
inveſted i in 1 alone 


* 
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edly ſoever he * it, (for his admi- 
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rers 


undertook to frame this government, did conſult di- 


vers days together (they being of known integrity and 
ability) how to frame ſomewhat that might give us 
ſettlement; and they did fo 7 and that I Was not privy 


to their councils, they know it, When they had fi- 
niſhed their model in fome meaſure, or made a very 


good preparation of it, it became communicative. 
They told me, that except I would, undertake the go- 
vernment, they thought things would hardly come to 
a compoſure and ſettlement ; but blood and confuſion 
would break in upon us. I denied it again and again, 
as God and thoſe perſons know ; not complimenting- 

ly, as they alſo know, and as God knows. I confe 85 
after many arguments, and after the letting of me 
know that I did not receive any thing that put me 
into any higher capacity than I was in before; but 
that it limited me, and bound my hands to act nothing 


to the prejudice of thoſe nations, without confent of 


a council, until the parliament, and then limited by 
the parliament, as the act of government expreſſeth, 

I did accept it. I might repeat this again to you, if 
it were needful; but I think I need not. I was ar- 


bitrary in power, having the armies in the three na- 


tions under my command; and truly not very ill be- 
loved by them, nor very in beloved then by the peo- 
ple, by the good people; and I believe I ſhould have 
been more, if they had known the truth, as things 
were before” God, and in themſelves, nd before di- 
vers of thoſe gentlemen whom I but now mentioned 
unto you. I did at the jntreaty of divers perſons of 
honour and quality, at the intreaty of very many of 
the chief officers of the army then preſent, and at their 


requeſt, I did accept of the place and title of protec- - 


tor; and was in the preſence of the commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal, the judges, the lord mayor and alder- 


men of the city of London; the ſoldiery, divers gen- nt 


tlemen, citizens, and' divers other people and perſons ' 
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© of quality, Cc. accompanied to HW/lmin/ter Hall, 
© where I took my oath to this government. This Was 
not done in a corner; it was open and publick. This 
government hath been exerciſed by a council, with a 
« defire to be faithful in all things; and, amongſt other 
© truſts, to be faithful in calling this parliament;>—= 
© This is a narrative that diſcovers to you the ſeries of 
« providence, and of tranſactions leading me into this 
(x) Parlia- © condition wherein I now ſtand (x).” In another of 
Hin | his ſpeeches, he declares, He undertook: the protec- 
xx. p. 456, © torſhip, not ſo much out of hope of doing any good, 
p. 355 | 94 Fight 
© as out of a deſite to prevent miſchief and evil; and 
© he. compares his ſtation to that of a good: conſtable; 
(y) Speech © to keep the peace of the pariſh (y).'——This renders 
2 N probable what Burnet relates concerning his ſpeeches to 
13, 1655. the republican enthuſiaſts, with whom he had been cloſely 
connected, and of whom he had availed himſelf in his 
riſe to greatneſs.—* It was no eaſy thing, ſays he, for 
© Cromwell to ſatisfy thoſe, when he took the power 
into his own hands; ſince that looked like a ſtep to 
+ kingſhip, which ¶ John] Goodwin had long repreſented. 
< as the great antichriſt, that hindered Chriſt's being 
ſet on the throne. To theſe. he ſaid, and as fome 
have told me, with many tears, that he. would: ra- 
ther have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the protector - 
ſhip, ſince nothing was more contrary to his genius 
than a ſhew of greatneſs; but he ſaw it was neceſ- 
ſary at that time to keep the nation from falling into 
extream diſorder, and from becoming open to the 
common enemy: and therefore he only ſtept in be- 
tween the living and the dead, as be phraſed it, in 
that interval, till God ſhould dire& them on what 
bottom they ought to ſettle: and he aſſured them, 
that then he would ſurrender the heavy load lying 
© upon him, with a joy equal to the ſorrow with Which 
(=) Burnet, 5 he was affected while under that ſhew of dignity (a 
| | 1 TSR | 


vol, i. p. 
104. f 
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wholly to exculpate him) yet certain it is, | 
=; „„ 7 

\ , $4 75 0 N 5 | 0 
This was all very artful, and probably had its intended - 
effect. T.. UC CPN ROE 2 $634,460 
Cromwell in the foregoing ſpeech talks of his having, 

on the diſſolution of the parliament, powet over the 
three nations, boundleſs and unlimited. This muſt ſup- 

poſe that he thought he had conquered all, or that all 

were ſubje& to his rule and command. A ſtrange doc. 
trine ! His country might well have cried out, Are 

ve then ſo unhappy as to be conquered by the perſon, | 
« whom we hired at a daily rate, like a labourer, to 5 
conquer others for us ? Did we furniſh him with arms | 
only to draw and try upon our enemies, and keep 
them for ever ſheathed in the bowels of his friends ? 

< Did we fight for liberty againſt our prince, that we 
might become ſlaves to our ſervant ?— The right of 

« conqueſt, can only be exerciſed upon thoſe” againſt 

< whom the war is declared, and the victory obtained. 

© So that no whole nation can be ſaid to be conquered 
but by a foreign force. In all civil wars, men are fo 
far from ſtating the quarrel againſt their country, that 

© they do it only againſt a perſon or party which they 
„really believe, or at leaſt pretend to be pernicious to 
it; neither can there be any juſt cauſe for the deftruc- 
tion of a part of the body, but when it is done for 
the preſervation and ſafety of the whole. Tis our 
country that raiſes men in the quarrel, our country 
that arms, our country that pays them, our country 
that authorizes the undertaking, and that diſtinguiſhes 
it from rapine and murder. Laſtly, tis our country 

* that. directs and commands the army, and is indeed 

* their general. So that to ſay in civil wars that the 

* prevailing party conquers their country, is to ſay the 
country conquers itſelf. And if the general only of 
that party be the conqueror, the army by which he is 

* made ſo, is no leſs conquered than the army which is 

f beaten, and have as little reaſon to triumph in that 
| victory, by which they loſe both their honour and li- 

| 6 . | | * 5 a 6 berty, | 
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he rivaled the greateſt of the Engliſb mo- 


narchs 


c berty. So that if Cromtoell conquered any party, it 

© was only that againſt which he was ſent, and what 

() Co. © that was muſt appear by his commiſſion (a).“ As to 
2 i- the diſtracted ſtate of affairs, by reaſon of the diſſolu- 
cerning Oli- tion of the government, and the tendency all things had 
ver C:om- to confuſion, Mr. Cowley, with his uſual ſpirit, ſays, 
"_ The government was broke; Who broke it? It was 
© diſſolved; who diſſolved it? It was extinguiſhed; 

C. Who was it but Cromwell, who not only put out the 

© light, but caſt away even the very ſnuff of it? As if 

© a man ſhould murder a whole family, and then poſ- 

© ſeſs himſelf of the whole houſe, becauſe / tis better 

(5) 14.7. 82. that he, than that only rats ſhould live there (6). 
However, though Cromwe!! probably was blame worthy 

for turning out his maſters and diſſolving the govern- 

ment, yet as things were, there ſeems to have been 

hardly any remedy fo ready at hand ſor the eſtabliſhment 

of peace and order, as his aſſuming the ſovereignty, 

and exerting the power he had got into his hands for the 

good and benefit of the three nations. All other power, 

through his means indeed, was extinguiſhed; but there 

was a neceſſity for ſome ſovereignty or other to be erect- 

ed, that men might not be forced upon new civil wars. 

And who but Cromtuell was capable of this? Who fo 

fit, in his own eye at leaſt, to exerciſe it : Hut let 

us attend to the reaſons which. were given by the pro- 
tector's order, or at leaſt approbation, for this new ſet- 
tlement. They are contained in a ſmall tract, intitled 

A true ſtate of the cafe of the commonwealth of 

| England, &c. in reference to the late eſtabliſhed govern- 
 () London, ment, by 4 Lord Protector and parliament (c).'—Ater 
ages *" having ſpoken concerning the various tranſactions during 
Newcomb, the war; the conſequences thereof; the authority and 
1654 government of the long parliament; the carriage and 
refignation of the next choſen ; and ſeverely cenſured 

many of the principles profeſſed by ſome of its mem- 

bers: it goes on to fay, * Wherefore upon ey and 

han ' _ * givers 
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OLIVER CROMWELL: 
narchs in glory, and made himfelf courted _. 


divers conſiderations, it was agreed tocome to ſome ſuch 
« ſolid and certain eourſe of ſettlement, as might hereafter 
bar up the way againſt thoſe manifold inconveniences, 
« which we have felt under other fleeting forms, and re- 


© duce us (as near as may be, with moſt convenience) 


to our antient way of government by ſupream magi- 
« ſtrates and parliaments. And of. this natute is the 
form now eſtabliſhed, and already made publick. But 
to the end this may be made clear and manifeſt, we 
« ſhall in the next place diſcourſe ſomewhat concerning 
it in general, and then deſcend to-particulars. In ge- 
« neral, we ſay; that as this laſt change hath been made 
upon the ſame grounds of reaſon and equity, that ne- 
« ceſlitated all foregoing changes in the outward forms, 
and was admitted of abſolute neceſſity to ſave a fink - 
ing nation out of the gulph of miſery and confuſion, 
« cauſed by the changeable counſels and corrupt intereſt 
of other men, who violated their principles, and brake 
© the truſt committed to them: ſo none of thoſe former 
alterations did ſo truly make good, or ſo fully provide 
for the ſecurity of thoſe great ends of religion and li- 
berty, which were 2s the blood and ſpirits running 
through every vein of the parliament and army's de- 
« clarations 3 ſo that though the commonwealth may 

© now appear with a new face in the outward form, 
« yet it remains. {till the ſame, in ſubſtance, and is of a 

better complexion and conſtitution than heretofore. 

And if we take a ſurvey of the whole together, we 

find the foundation of this government laid in the peo- 

ple. Who bath the power of altering old laws, or 
* waking new The people in parliament; without 


them nothing of this nature can be done ; they are to 


be governed only by ſuch laws as they have choſen, 
* or ſhall chuſe, and not to have any impoſed; upon 
them. Then who is to adminiſter or govern accord- 
ing to thoſe laws, and ſee them put in execution? 


Not a perſon claiming an hereditary right of ſove- 
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reiguty, or power over the lives and libetties of the 
nation by birth, allowing the people neither right nor 


liberty, but what depends upon royal grant and plea- 
ſure, according to the tenor of that prerogative chal- 


lenged heretofore by the Kings of England; under 


whom, if the commonalty enjoyed any thing they 


might call their own; it was not to be ſo much eſteem- 


ed a matter of right, as a boon and effect of grace 


and favour. But the government now is to be ma- 
naged by a perſon that is elective, and that election 
- muſt take its riſe originally and virtually from the peo- 
ple, as we ſhall fully evince by and by, in particular, 


and ſhew that all power, both legiſlative and execu- 
tive, doth flow from the community; than which there 
cannot be greater evidence of publick freedom (d).“ 
We ſee our friends have taken in the good of all 
the three ſorts of government, and bound them all 


in one. If war be, here is the unitive virtue (but no- 


thing elſe) of monarchy to encounter it; and here is 
the admirable counſel of ariſtocraſie to manage it: 
if peace be, here is the induſtry and courage. of de- 


mocraſie to improve it. And whereas in the preſent 


conſtitution, the legiſlative and executive powers are 
ſeparated ; the former being veſted in a conſtant ſuc- 
ceffion of parliaments elective by the people, the lat- 


ter in an elective Lord Protector and his ſucceſſors, 


aſſiſted by a council; we conceive the ſtate of this 
commonwealth reduced to ſo juſt a'temper, that the 
ills either of ſucceflive parliaments, - furniſhed with 
power both of executing. and making laws, or of a 
perpetual parliament, (which are diviſion, faction, 
and confuſion) being avoided on the one ſide, and the 
inconveniences of an abſolute lordly power on the other; 


the frame of government appears ſo well bounded on 


both ſides, that we hope it may now (through the 


bleſſing of God) prove a ſeaſonable mean (as for the 


better defending theſe dominions againſt enemies 


abroad, and promoting our intereſt in foreign parts, ſo 
alſo) of peace and ſettlement to this diſtracted nation; 
and be of durable continuance to ſucceeding ages (V).“ 
n this manner was the erection of the protectorate de- 

R fended. 


' 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
fended.. . By the ſame writer we find it endeavoured to 
be proved, That by this ſettlement all the grand acts. 
© of ſovereignty were either immediately, or influentially 
« Jodged in the people; and that the objections againſt 
« it were ill founded.“ After which follows a little pa- 
negyric on Cromwell and his new government, in the 
following words : As touching the perſon, whom the 
Lord hath now advanced and ſet over us to be our ſu- 
« pream magiſtrate, we ſhall not ſay much, becauſe he 
© ſeeks not the praiſe of men; only we believe even the 
«© enemies will confefs that he is every way worthy to rule, 
© whom God hathibeen pleaſed to uſe as his inſtrument 
© in that glorious work of redeeming the liberties of his 
people; for we are bold to ſay (weighing all cycum- 
« ſtances together) that this nation was never really free, 
nor in a way of enjoying its freedom ſo fully as now; _ 
« ſo that there wants nothing but a.cordial cloſe with the > 
government, to deſtroy all hopes of the common ene- | 
my, and compleat our happineſs (e). This piece (H caſe of 
is referred to by Cromwell for ſatis faction concerning the com- 
his government, in one of his ſpeeches. to the patlia- Wonwealth, 
ment (J), and it was alſo tranſlated into Latin, for a, pi 
ja n abroad. What force there is in it, the rea- Minen 
der may form ſome judgment by the above extracts. Hiſtory, vol 
No ſooner had the inauguration of Cromwell been“ f 419+ 
performed, but he and his council had ſeveral appli- 
« cations and addreſſes made to them from divers conſi- 
* derable places, acknowledging his power and govern- 
* ment, and promiſing obedience to it (g). Indeed (/) whit. 
there was an almoſt univerſal acquieſcence for the pre- lock, p. 
ſent, as is owned by a mortal foe to Cromwell, in the 579. 
following paſſage. - * That which diſpoſed the minds of 
* the people to abſtain from a preſent proteſtation againſt 
this government, beſides the agony of the late con- 
« fuſions, and the aſtoniſhment upon the new wonder- 
* ful alteration, was, that it was but. temporary, and 
that limited to a very ſhort time; a free parliament 
was to be called within ſo many months, which was 
entirely to conſider and ſettle the government of the 
kingdom, and td remove all thoſe obſtructions which 
© hinder the peace and happineis of the nation, 7295 to 

. | 5 reſtore 
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and dreaded (a4a) by the nations around 
mines ord oo rome him. 


c reſtore it to that tranquillity and quiet it had been fo 
© long deprived of: and the protector was ſworn to a 
© due obſervation of all thoſe articles, which he had 
© himſelf prefcribed for his own rules and bounds, and 
© therefore the more hope that he would be contented 
5) Letter to be limited by them {þ),"—— The truth is, by the 
ma ty power and artifice of Oliver the government of England 
_ Memberof had been diffolved, and a new one was now erected, 
Parliament, which promiſed fair enough for the preſervation and hap- 
toone of the pineſs of the community. Nothing therefore remained 
Highneſſes for the people to do, but to ſubmit unto it, and make 
Councel, p. the beſt of it. The obligation of ſubjects to the ſove- 
53. $0. © reign, fays Mr. Hobbs, is underſtood to laft as long, 
IE © and no longer, than the power laſteth, by which he 
| © js able to protect them. For the right men have by 
© nature to protect themſelves, when none elſe can pro- 
© tet them, can by no covenant be relinquiſhed, The 
© ſovereignty is the ſoul of the commonwealth; which 
once departed from the body, the members do no 
< more receive their motion from it. The end of obe- 
< dience is protection; which, whereſoever a man ſeeth 
© it, either in his own, or in another's ſword, nature 
© applyeth his obedience to it, and his endeavour to 
* maintain it, And though forereignty, in the inten- 
© tion of them that make it, be immortal; yet it is in 
© its own nature, not only ſubjeck to violent death, but 
© foreign war; but alfo through the ignorance and paſ- 
© ſions of men, it hath in it, from the very inſtitution, 
© many ſeeds of natural mortality, by inteſtine diſ- 
60 Levia- ( cord (5). b | | T Fo | | 
2 (AAA) He rivaled the greateſt of our monarchs int glory, 
Lond, 1651. and made himſelf courted and dreaded. by the nations around 
| him.) lf there ever appeared in any ſtate, fays 
* Wicquefort, a chief who was at the. ſame” time both 
© tyrant and uſurper, moſt certainly Oliver Cromwell was 
© ſuch: and yet for all that, never was there an ufurper 
* ſo ſolemnly acknowledged: Immediately _ - 2 
L 3 ath 


* 
IE 


6irhin cROMWELL, 


him. The peace he gave to the Dutch, ; 
(though 


c death of the late King, Don unf de . em- 


baſſador from Spain, legitimated this baſtard repub- 


c lick and Oliver had no ſooner made himſelf ſove- 
« reign," under the quality of protector, than all the 


idol. To gratify him, the lawful King [ Cbarlis II.] 
with his brothers, were driven out of thoſe kingdoms 
and provinces that ought to have ſerved him as places 
of refuge or aſylums. Lockart, who was embaſſa- 
dor from the uſurper, was not only received in France 
with all the honors that could have been done to the 
miniſter of the firſt monarch of Chriſtendom, but car- 
dinal Mazarine even refuſed to ſee the King of Great 


dom to come to him at the foot of the Pyrenean hills, 
and would not ſo much as ſpeak to the perſon that, 
came from him, and waited at the door of the chief 


with the uſurpers. All that the diſpoſſeſſed King could 
obtain was, that the cardinal. gave him leave that the 
Duke of Qrmond ſhould ſpeak ro him as he paſſed 
along, and as it were accidentally, as he came ſtom 
is own quarters to the iſle of the Conference. 
* The King of Spain, who was brother-in-law to the 
deceaſed Kin bebaved himſelf a little better. He 
ſuffered the 2 to be in ſafety at Bruſſels, where he 
alſo met with ſome civilities ; and his chief miniſter 
Don Lewis de Haro, at the Pyrenean hills, ſhewed him 
that reſpect which the e e had refuſed him. The 
King of France being advanced as far as the frontiers - 
of Flanders, the protector ſent Falconbridge his ſon-in- 


Cr 


uſed to ſhew one another on like occaſions : : and the 
Duke de Crequy, one of the firſt Lords of France; 


"”" & M9 OP: oY YT WERE! 


next to the Princes, was ſen 
5 uſurper for his civilities: and 


8 wanting 9 the cardinal would have his 
We | * __ 


Kings of the earth proſtrated themſelyes before this 


Britain, who had travelled quite through the king- 


miniſter; who at the ſame time had daily conferences 


law, to ay him thoſe civilities which ſovereigns are 


London, to thank the 
nothing might be ; 


(5) Embaſ- * kingdoms he had uſurped (5). FRO 
GG Wi wh} ert has not exaggerated matters in this ac- 
tions, p, 174 © count: for by the beſt authority we are told, That 
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* (though it has not wanted 9 Was 
- honourable 


. 3 Mancini accompany the duke. The Jiffer- 
« ence that is to be ſeen in the behaviour of theſe two 

_ © Kings of France and Spain, who were both nearly re- 
© Jated to 'the King of England, proceeded only from 
© the difference of their intereſt. _ "The Spaniſh embaſ- 
fador had uſed his utmoſt endeavours with the uſur- 
© per, to engage him in the intereſt of the King his 
« maſter; even to the offering him a hundred thouſand 
-< crowns per month, two hundred thouſand by way of 
advance, and an army of twenty thouſand men to re- 

Q conquer Calice. Cromwell had rejected theſe offers; 
© and as he feared more the neighbourhood of France, 

© than he hoped for advaritage fiom the languiſhing and 

© remote ſtrength of Spain, he fided with'the firſt, whoſe 

+ friend he became; by that means obliging the other 

* to be ſo to the King of Great Britain, whoſe three 


* upon Oliver's aſſuming the government, both thoſe 

. © crowns [ France and Spain] applied to him. Don 

6 Alonſo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh ambaſſador then re- 

* ſiding here, in a private audience, congratulated his. 

* accels to the government, expreſſing the great ſatiſ- 

faction his maſter had received therein; in whoſe 

name he did aſſure him of the ttue and conſtant friend- 

* ſhip of Spayne, in the condition that he then ſtod; 

| © or if he would go a ſtep farther and take upon him the 

crown, that his maſter would venture the crown of 

© Spayne to defend him in it; Wich many other expreſ- 

60 Thurloe, © ſions of kindneſs and good- will (7). The diſtine- 

vol. i. p. tion with which the Engliſß ambaſſador in France was 

treated, will be beſt explained by a letter of Lockhart's 

to Tr le, dated Paris, May 7, 1656. © My laſt - 
from St. Dennis told your honour, that! was to Tod 4 

at Paris that night. As I was going to my 1 

8 1245 Sw! ift returned from the cardinal (from whom he, 
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« received extraordinary civilities) and told me his emĩ- 
« nence earneſtly deſired, that T would do him (as he 


wa 


honourable to himſelf; and the nation. He 
N | _ preſcribed. 


- - 


« ſaid) honor, to receive a viſit from him next day at 
St! Dennis, Upon this I reſolved to ſtay there till 


« Monday morning. Upon the Lord's day, I received a 


very kind welcome from him by the maſter of the 


© houſe, and a letter very full of kind expreſſſons. Af- 


© ter my atrival at Paris, I renewed my deſire both to 
his eminence and count Bryen for audience, which is 


« promiſed me to-morrow at night; and after I ani aſ- 


© ſured by a perſon of quality ſent to me this morning Hep 


by the cardinal, that I ſhall have the freedom allowed 
me to wait upon him as often as I will. Count Bulion 


« ſent alſo to me this morning, to tell me that he was 
* commanded by the King to wait upon me this day to 


« congratulate my ſafe arrival into France; and was ver 
« earneſt with me to appoint him an hour, which 1 


left to his'own diſcretion and conveniency (#).” Lord ( Thutlody 
Fauconberg's reception in France is thus related by him- e. . . 


ſelf, in a letter to H. Cromwell, dated Whitehall, Fun _” 


8, 1658, ———< I am now returned from the French 
6 


court, where I have had the honourableſt reception 


imaginable. The King did not only keepe bare at 
my publique audiences, but, when 1 made him a pri- 
vate viſit, he talked with me in the garden an hour or 


publique audience, came out of his owh room td 
meet me, led me preſently into his cabinet; after ag 


oo oa e 
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two uncovered. From the cardinal the honours I had 
were particular and unuſual; he waved the ſtate of 2 


hour's difcourſe in private, he conducted me downe to 
the very door where my coach ſtood, a ceremony be 
diſpenſes with not only to all others, but even to the 
King himſelf. The charge of two vety handſome ta- 

bles were defrayed (for myſelf and followers) by the . 
King, all the white I ſtayed. In ſumme, through alt . 

their actions not the leaſt circumſtance was omitted, 


that might witneſs the truth of theſe reſpects the 
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(5 vol. vii. © beate his highneſle and the Engl nation () With + 


p. 158. what deteſtation ſoever princes may ſpeak of uſurpers, 
we ſee they ſubmit to pay them the tribute of adula- 
tion, when they ſuppoſe it '& their intereſt : and though 
with abhorrence they ſpeak. of theſe men as mere tyrants 
arid rebels, none are mote ſolicitous to obtain their. fa- - 
your and aſſiſtance. A very edifying example, truly! 
Mazarine Was bitterly reproached by ſome of the French 
for his extreme ſubmiſſion to Cromwell, as we find in 
the following paſſage: Thefe are the people [his friends 
and counſellors] who make you treat with Cromwell.in ; 
© a manner ſo mean and injurious: to the French nation; 
© whoadviſe you'to lower our flags before his ſhips, and 
who are willing to allow him the title of protector 
N N * of the proteſtants of that kingdom (m).“ In ſhort, 
888 the courtſhip of the two Crowns to Oliver was ſo great 
at the end ef and viſible, that it expoſed them to laughter. The 
be e * © Dutch ſtruck a medal with the buſt of Cromwell and 
= . © his titles on one ſide, with Britannia on the other, 
32mo. and Cromwell thruſting his head in ber boſom, witb 
© his breeches down and his backſide bare, the 7 co 
© embaſſador ſtooping to kiſs it, While the French em- 
* baſſador holds him by the arm, with theſe words in- 
_ © feribed, Retire toi, Phonneur apartient au Roi mon maitre, 
© 7. e. Come back, that honor belongs to the King my 


() Biogra- © maſter (n).“ This medal is yet preſerved in ſeveral 


ma * Dutch cabinets. It was ſaid alſo that a (picture had 
13564, deen ſet to ſale at Pont-neuf [in Paris] wherein the 

Jord protector was fitting on a cloſe-ſtool. at his buſi- 

© neſs, and the King of Spain on the one fide, and the 
(+) Thurloe, * King of France on the other, offering him paper to 
vol. iii, p. wipe his breech (o).“ Indeed the friendſhip of Oli- 
eie ver was earneſtly ſought after by moſt of the Kings and 


of the Hou'e Princes of his age. Frederict William, elector of Bran- 


CI 
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2 Brancen- denburg, whoſe fame is rendered immortal by the pen f 
urg, p. 92. N 


amo. Lond. 
1758. 


his royal deſcendant, courted the friendſhip of Cam- 
Al (p). Whitlock, in a letter to his highneſs, dated 2 8 


1. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. zy 
forced to accept of them, though at the ex- 
1 + - eo 
fal, January 13, 1653, wo him a particular account 
of the joy the Queen of Sweden expreſſed on his aſſum- 
rag the protectorate, and in cancluſion adds, She told 
me ſhe would write herſelf to my lord protector, and 
« deſired me in my letters to acquaint your highnels, 

« that no perſon had a greater" eſteem and reſpect of 

your highneſs than ſhe had, which ſhe would be ready 

to manifeſt, and was very joyful for this good news 
from England (4. + The King of Denmark ſent over a (g)Thurloe, 
perſon, to congratulate his highneſs, the lord protector, — * 
and was overjoyed that he was included in the Dutch wy” 
treaty. The terms given to the King of Portugal, and 

the manner of demanding ſatisfaction for his not exe- 

cuting the treaty ſigned by his embaſſador, will much 
illuſtrate the high cha: acter Cromwell bore among his, 

fellow ſoyereigns, and partly account for it. It is well 

known that the brother of the Portugal! ambaſſador, with 

his maſter of horſe, were concerned in a murder in Lou- 

don; that they took refuge in his houſe as in a ſanctuaty ; 

that being delivered up they were tried, and notwith- 
ſtanding the plea of public character made by the bro- 

ther, were condemned, and accordingly executed, © The 

* Portugueſe ambaſſador, at eight of the clock in the 
morning ſigned a treaty with the protector, and de- 
parted from Graveſend at ten. His brother was be- 

* headed in the afternoon, and his man hanged at Ty- 
burn (r).“ This was on the 1cth of uh, 1654.1.) 14, p, 
It may well enough be thought the treaty was not diſ- 439. 
honourable to England“. * In one of the articles 

* agreed with the embaſſador it was expreſſed, that the 


* The lord chancellor Hyde, in his-fpeech to both houſes, May 8, * 18 
1661, calls 4 this treaty, in very many reſpects, the moſt advantageous 3 "#4 

* to this nation that ever was entered into, with any prince or people.“ 
And again, in the ſame ſpeech, he ſays, every article in it but one 8 | 

liberty given to Portugal to make levies of ten thouſand .men for their | \ 
« ſervice] was entirely for the benefit of this nation, for the extravrdi=" + + 
« nary advancement ef trade, for the good. of religion, and for the ho- 4 a 

* Buur of the crown.” —— Lives of the Lord Changellors, vol. ii, p. 172. ” 4 

N Aa 3 merchants 
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- * pence of the houſe of Orange, to whom 
| | FEY they 
s merchants ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience in the 
« worſhip of God in their own houſes and aboard their 
_ © ſhips, enjoying alſo the uſe of Engliſß Bibles, and 
_ F other good books, taking care that they did not ex- 
.+ ceed this liberty.“ This article does honour to the hu- 
/ . _ © manity of Cromwell, But the King of Portugal, who 
was under the influence of ſuperſtition and her prieſts, 
ſtuck at confirming a treaty ſo contrary to their maxims 
and views. Upon ſending. Mr. Meadows, ſays the 
t protector, ak we will agree to ſubmit this article 
to the determination of the Pope, we cannot have it; 
* whereby he would bring us to an owning of the Pope, 
* which we hope, whatever befall us, we ſhall not, by 
„ the grace of God, be brought unto. And. upon the 
F ſame iſſue is that article put, whereby it is provided 
5 and agreed by his embaſſador, that any ſhips coming 
F to that harbour, any of whoſe company, it they ſhall 
run from their ſaid ſhips, ſhall be brought back again 
by the magiſtrate, 'and the commanders of the ſaid 
= F ſhips nat required to pay the ſaid runaways their wa- 
= 12 ges, upon pretence that they are turned Catholiques, 
1 F which-may be colour for any knave to leave his duty, 
| $8 - © or for the Romgn Catholiques to ſeduce. our men, 
= - F which we thought neceſſary to be provided. againſt; 
< yet to this alſo, as I ſaid before, they would not con- 
* ſent without the approbation of the Poe, although it 
F was agreed alſo by their embaſſador. Upon the whole 
F matter, we find them very falſe to us, who intended 
F nothing but what was {imply honeſt.” To treat 
with men of this caſt ot mind, Oliver, I ſup- 


fartber with this caſt © 

| | Poſe, thought was bootleſs. He knew the tight way ta 
go to work with them.z. and be took it. This appears 

from the inſtructions he gave, May 6, 1656, to the ge- 
nerals Blake and Montague, in the following words: 
Whereas the King of Portugal doth refuſe: to ratify 

b the treaties lately made with this commonwealth by 

F his extraordinary embaſſador here, or to perform any, 
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they were in a great meaſure indebted. for Tam 
IM SHOE their 


—— 
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< part thereof, either in what relates to the ſtate, or to 
the people and merchants; and by his proceedings 
gives ground to believe, that nothing is leſs in his in- 
tentions, than to give juſt ſatisfaQion therein; where- 
fore we doe hereby authoriſe and require you, as it 
will conſiſt with the preſent condition of the fleet un- 
der your command, and with your other principal in- 
ſtructions, to uſe your beſt endeavours, by the fleet, 
or ſuch part thereof as you ſhall judge neceſſary, to 
take, arreſt, and ſeize upon the fleet or fleets belong- 
ing to the King of Portugal, or any of his ſubjects, 
with their guns, caſh, goods and merchandizes what- 
ever, now expected from the Eat and We/t [naics, 
and to keep and deteyne the ſame without breaking of 
bulk or embezilment, towards ſuch ſatisfadtion for the - 
wrongs. and damages which this ſtate hath, ſuffered 0 
from Peortuyal, and to give notice forthwith of what 
you ſhall do therein. And in caſe any of the ſhips of 
the ſaid King or his people ſhalF make any reſiſtance, 
you have hereby power to fight with, kill, and deſtroy, 
and to ſeek for, and burn all ſuch as ſhall ſo refit. * 
Nevertheleſs, if Mr. Philip Meadows, our envoy with | 
the King of Portugal, ſhall, before any ſeizure or act 4 
of hoſtility as aforeſaid, give you aſſurance, that ſa- b 
tisfaction is obtained upon the ſaid treaties, that this 
| inſtruction ſhall be void (s).” The admirals on the 8 NY 
| receipt hereof failed towards Liſbon, and made known 739. 
p their orders to the Engi;h agent, who informing tde —© 
court, obtained a ſpeedy ſigning of the treaty by the | 
King, and a very large ſum of money for ſatisfation; —© AM 
which was ſhipped on board the fleet, and ſent to Eng- E 
land (t). Mountague indeed ſeems not to have been well (e) 14 vole * 
pleaſed with the-peace; He thought they had now Por- Mon d uk 
tugal at merey, and ſ{Hould have impoſed more rigorous * v5" 
terms. Vo have, ſays he, (in a letter to Thurle, - 
dated June 17, 1656) at this time the Portugal upon 
his knees, and if we had authority to make farther 

Aa  - * demands, 
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their independency, and freedom. 8 The 


\ - 


F demands, we might aſk what we would (almoſt), and 


he durſt not but perform it, or his country would be 
all in rebellion, But this is. to no purpoſe, the ſeaſon 
< being paſt.” Men of ſuch ſpirit and reſolution. as 
theſe, were capable of executing any commands, We 
may ſuppoſe an action like this muſt have inſpired 
CromwelPs neighbours with a fear of offending ! 
ter what has been related in this note, the following paf- 
ſages from Burnet will eaſily find credit, eſpecially as ſe- 
veral of them may be authenticated by inconteſtable 
vouchers. Cromwell's maintaining the honor of the 
nation in all foreign countries, gratified the vanity 
© which is very natural to Engliſhmen; of which he was 
© ſo careful, that though he was not a crowned head, 
yet his emtaſſadors had all the reſp-& paid them 
< which our Kings embaſſadors ever had. He faid the 
? dignity of the crown was upon the account of the 


nation, of which the King was only the repreſenta- 


tive head, ſo the nation being ſtill the ſame, he would 
bave the ſame regards paid to his miniflers.——Ap- 
other inſtance of this pleaſed him much. Blake with 
the fleet happened to be at Malaga, before he made 
war upon Spain: and ſome of his ſeamen went on 
ſhore, and met the hoſtie carried about; and not on!) 
paid no reſpect to it, but laughed at thoſe that did. 
So one of the prieſts put the people on reſenting this 
indignity; and they fell upon them and beat them ſe- 
verely. When they returned to their ſhip, they com- 
plained of this uſage: and upon that Rlake ſent 2 
trumpet to the viceroy, to demand the prieſt who wðas 
the chief inſtrument in that ill uſage. The Viceroy 
anſwered he had no authority over the prieſt, and ſo 
could not diſpoſe of him, Blake upon that ſent him 
word, that he would not enquire who had the power 
to ſend the prieſt to him, but if he were not ſent 
within three hours, he would burn their town: and 
they, being in no condition to reſiſt him, ſent the prieſt 
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n, articles of it, I ſhall mention be- 
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low, 
» 


to him, who juſtified himſelf upon the petulant "wy 
haviour of ny ſeamen. Blake anſwered, that if he 
had ſent a,complaint to him of it, he would have pu- 


niſhed them ſeverely, ſince he would not ſuffer his 
men to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place 
at which he touched: but he took it ill, that he ſet 


on the Spaniards to do it; for he would have all the 
world, to we that an "Engliſhman was only to be 

puniſhed b an Engliſhman. So he treated the prieſt 
<ivilly, and ſent hg back, being ſatisfied that he had 
him at his mercy. ' Crhmoll was much delighted with 


« this, and read the letters in council with great ſatiſ- 


faction; and ſaid, he hoped, he ſhould make the 
name of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Ro- 
man had been. The ſtates of Holland were in ſuch 


dread of him, that they took care to give him no ſort 


of umbrage.: and when at any time the King or bis 
brothers came to ſee their ſiſter, the Princeſs Royal, 

within a day or two after they uſed to ſend a deputa- 
tion to let them know that Cromwell had required of 
the States that they ſhould give them no harbour, 
King Charles, when he was ſeeking for colours for the 
war with the Dutch in the year 1672, urged it for 
one, that they ſuffered ſome of his rebels to live in 
their provinces. Borel, then their embaſſador, an- 
ſwered, That it was a maxim of long ſtanding among 
them, not to enquire upon what account rangers 


© came tq live in their country, but to receive them all, 


unleſs they had been concerned in conſpiracies againſt 
the perſons of Princes. The King told him upon 
that, how they had uſed both himſelf and his bro- 
ther. Borel, in great ſmplicity, . anſwered : Ha! 
Sire, © ttoit une autre thoſe: Cromwell etoit un grand 
homme, & il ſe faiſoit craindre & par ſerre & par mer. 
This was very rough. The King's anſwer was: Je 
me ferai craindre auſſi d mon tour: but he was ſcarce 
as good as his word. ——All Ny trembled at the 

95 y name. 
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low (BUB), for the information of my rea. 
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WED RS Fs name of Cromwell, and ſeemed under a pannick fear 

© az long as he lived. His fleet ſcoured the Mediterra- 

nean: and the Turks durſt not offend bim; but de- 

© livered up Hide, who kept up the character of an em- 

daſſador from the King there, and was brought over 

( vel i. © and executed for it 1010 Many more proofs might 

N * o de brought of Cromibell's being courted and feared by 

Thorloe, the nations around him. But theſe poſſibly may be 

val, :ii. p,6, deemed ſufficient: if not, many things will be found 

in the following notes more fully to confirm it. 

(BBB) The principal articles of the peace I hall mention 

below.) In the note (mM) I have given an account of 

the commencement of the Dutch war, and the nego- 

tiations for peace until the we Bae of the parlia- 

ment by'the power of Cromwell. From this change in 

the government, the enemy expected many-advantages, 

But they ſoon found . themſelves miſtaken ;* for the pre- 

parations for .war were carried on with equal diligence 

as before, and the Dutch found to their coſt that they 

| had people of like ſpirit and reſolution to deal with. 

p For notwithſtanding the ridicule with which the little 
ee is almoſt conſtantly treated, they ſhewed 

ravery in carrying on the war; juſtice, generoſity and 

good policy in rewarding the gallantry of their admi- 
rals, and inferiour commanders ; and a regard. to the 

honour of the nation in the terms they inſiſted on to 

2 make peace. In the year 1653*, a bloody battle was 
* © fought between Fan Tromp and the Engliſh admirals 
F Dean and Monche, wherein the Dutch were worſted, 

| © which occaſioned tumults in Holland : and the ſame 
year in Avgu/ft, there was another bloody engagement, 
© wherein the Datch were again defeated, and Far 
* Tromp (lain in the action. The reſt; of the fleet be» 
ing by this time cruelly broken and ſhattered, dif- 


Ted B:j. and zoth of July following t. 80 that rchett was negligent and 
tannorom, miſtaken, 15 — | — "i 129 
Lond. 16 59+ | : f 0 ; 6 couraged 


„This ſea-fight was on the 24 and 30 of r the next on the 2gth 
Mr. , 


a. * 
. 
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ders, who will doubtleſs be pleaſed to _ 


, 


. made che deft af their way 


to the Texel. The Engliſb having ſunk thirty-three 


of the-enemies flips in this battle, and taken about 


twelve hundred priſoners (which notwithſtanding the 


« forbidding to give or receive quarter by Aoncke in the 
beginning of the action, they compaſſionately took 


up as they were ſwimming about) did not think fit 
to purſue far, but retired to Solebay, having purchaſed 
© the victory with conliderable loſs; for they had four 
hundred men and eight captains flain or drowned in 
« the fight, and about ſeven thouſand wounded... The 


Dutch had ſuffered ſo extreamly, that they preſently 


© ſued for a peace, and were glad to accept it on Crom- 


- * 


« wells own terms (æ). Tbe principal conditions of () Ber- 


this peace, concluded April 5, 1654, were, That . 5 


p. 294+ 3%. - 


neither of the two republics ſhould give reception, 


363 


ſuccour, protection, or aſſiſtance to the enemies, or Fol. Lond. 
rebellious ſubjects of the other; that the freedom 73% © 


of navigation and commerce ſhould be reftored ſav- 


ing all the laws and ſtatutes of either commonwealth 


reſpectively] between the two nations, who obliged - 
theniſelves, reciprocally, to defend each others ſhips 


in caſe they were attacked by any other power z. but 


the ſuperiority of the flag was entirely yielded to Eng- 
land, and the Dutch men of war were to ſtrike their 
colours to the Engliſh, upon all occaſions. The re- 


{ecute and puniſh the authors of the maſſaere of Am- 
boyna, if they were yet alive; and to ſend commiſ- 


ſioners to Londen to adjuſt the diſputes of the ſeveral 


India companies of both nations, and to ſettle the 
amount of the loſſes ſuſtained by the Eugliſh in the 


Zaſi Indies, Brazil, Muſcouy, and Greenland, &c. 

that reſtitution might be made by the States- General; 

© and if the commiſſioners appointed by the two na- 

tions ſhould not be able to adjuſt the points in diſ- 

pute, then the deciſion of them was to "on a 5 
55 N | l * u: . 
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the right of the Britiſh flag aſſerted, and 
N | Wo ſatisfaction 


” * | 
* Swiſs Cantons, who were pitched upon for arbitrators, 
[4 The King of Denmark after a great deal of difficulty 
ton the part of Cromavell, was included in the treaty 
as an ally of Holland, the States-General engaging 
© to make good the loſſes that the Engliſb merchants 
© had ſuſtained by the ſeizure that prince had made of 
r their ſhips in the port of Copenhagen, Laſtly, in or- 
- der to render the alliance firm and laſting, the States- 
General promiſed not to confer the ſupream command 
t of their forces; either by ſea or land, upon any per- 
| * ſon who would not oblige himſelf by oath-to an ex- 
) Bur- act obſervation of the treaty (y). The province 
A of Holland, by a ſeparate'article, engaged never to per- 
ears, vol l. mit the Prince of Orange to be ſtadtholder, or any of 
e 530. 8vo, bis deſcendants. Theother provinces, againſt their wills, 
. prongs hag afterwards did the like. Mr. Hume has added, That 
curivs Poli-. eighty- five thouſand pounds were ſtipulated to be paid 
ticus, Ne, © by the Dutch Eaft India company for loſſes which the 
203, 204+ Engliſb company had ſuſtained ; and the iſland of Po- 
3462 7* * lerane in the Ea Indies was promiſed to be yielded to 
(z) Hig. of? the latter (z).“ Nothing of this appears in the treaty 
Great Bri- + itſelf, Mr. Burriſh, however, informs us, That the 
tain, vol. ii. 6 Dutch complied very exactly with the terms of the 
* treaty, and ſent commiſſioners into England within the 
© limited time, who agreed to reſtore the iſle of Pole- 
* rone, to make ſatisfaction to the heirs and executors 
of thoſe wha had been maſſacred at Amboyna, and ta 
© furniſh nine hundred thouſand livres, at two pay- 
ments, by way of compoſition, for all the pretenſions 
(a) Batavia * England might hitherto have againſt them (4). a 
illuſtrata, , Gromwell. carried things with an high hand during 
vol. ii. p. this whole affair. The Dutch deputies were plainly told, 
* That if the treaty was not ſigned before their depar- 
< ture from hence, and mutual engagements paſſed for 
© the ratification thereof within a time now to be agreed 
< upon, his highneſs doth declare, that he ſhall not hold 
< himſelf obliged thereunto to any the parts TIO / 
; EG STICK \.2* but: 
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ſatisfaction ſtipulated for the murders at Am- 
> HILLY IOL : . boyna. 


« but ſhall account the treaty to be at an end (5). And (5) Thur- 

by the treaty the States-General were to pay down in + >" 

London. 5000 l. ſterling,” towards the charges of thEmer=' 

chants in going to Denmark abqutztheir-goods and ef- 

fects detained there; 20, ooo rix-dollars to ſuch of them 

as Oliver ſhould appoint on their arrival in Denmark, 'for ' 

repairing their ſhips and fitting them for ſea z and caution © - 

and ſecurity was to be given alſo by ſufficient men, liv- * 

ing in London, that reſtitution ſhould be made by the 

States- General-for the damages done by Denmark to the | 

merchants. This ſecurity was 140, ooo J. ſterling ; the 

States gave a bond to ſome merchants for the above 

ſum, and the embaſſadors were forced to give them an- : 

other for 209000 l. more to ſave them harmleſs (c). (e) 18. vol. 

The peace was proclaimed at London April 17, 1654, * P- 47 | 

with great ſolemnity: after which the embaſſadors were | ö 

entertained at dinner by the Protector; the muſic playing 

all the while. The Lord Protector, adds the ambaſ- 

« ſador, (from whoſe relation L give this) had us into BER 

© another room, where the Lady Protectrice and others © Ws 

came to us, where we had alſo muſic and voices, an * 

a Pſalm ſung, which his- highneſs gave us, and told 

© us, that it was yet the beſt paper that had been ex- | 

changed between us (4).* Cromwell was careful to (4) Id. p. 

act {till in character. I have obſerved in the text, *57* 

that this peace has not wanted cenſurers. Mr. Ludlow 

ſeems to blame it, becauſe there was no proviſion made 

by this treaty for the coaleſcence ſo much inſiſted upon | 

during the adminiſtration of affairs by the parliament 8 () Vol. ii, 

Mr. Stubbe for its leaving undecided the ſovereignty of ?: 487. 

the ſeas, and the rights of the fiſhery ( 7 ); and we are told (f) Farther 

that Moncke reſented it : as a baſe treachery in Cromwell, to) nga 

make a ſudden peace with the Dutch, and betray all tbe 5 

advantages of the war, that he might go up to the 

throae with more peace and ſatisfaction (g). To all (g) Gom- 7 

which I may add that Mr. Burriſb obſerves, '* That de Life of 4 

* Cromwel/'s acceptation of the excluſion of the young p. 17427. 
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| boyna. On this occafion medals were ſtruck 
by en and poetical panegyrics (oc) 
1 in 
Wine of Ge in lier A e is an e 
niable proof, that he demanded the latter, from a 
motive of ſelf-· intereſt; becauſe, ſays he; I dare affitm, 
it could not be the intereſt of the nation to aboliſh 
(5) Batavia © the office of ſtadtholder (H). The reader will make 
aluſtrata, his on remarks on theſe cenſures. I will cloſe this 
pres . note with obſerving,” that the parliament” bad drawn 
out a (| of the qamages ſuſtained by the Engliſ 
company in the EAA Indies from the Ditch” Eaft India 
company, and had made the ſum total 1,681,996. 
G) Milton's 15 f. (i). Probably, they had not conſidered the Dutch 
— „ol. claims on the Engliſb at ne time. 
U. p. 1 88 ( oc) Medals were flruck by the Dutch; and pebfital 
: panegyrics made on Oliver.] The Dutch rack” three 
hh medals on this joyful” occaſion.” Theſe medals re- 
preſented; 

1. Neptune ona car, aun by tvs feat horſes, The 
ſhields: of arms of England and Holland, borne on bis 
knees; on each ſide.of him a Triton ſwimming; and on 
the top a Caduceus, which ſupports" Mercurys "winged 
hat between two branches of a palm. Round the me- 
dal is a verſe from Terence, altered thus; 'Amantium Ire 
Amicitiæ Redintegratio eft. On the reverſe was this 
inſeription in Dutch, In memory of the peace, union, 
and ſolemn confederacy concluded at ¶uminſter, April 
15, between his highneſs the Lord Protector of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 

their High Mightineſſes the States- General of the Upit- 
ed- Provinces; of which the ratifications were duly ex- 
changed by both parties,” May 2, and publiſhed” the 
27th of the ſame month, in the $194 1654, N. 8.“ 
22. Two women ſitting together, jointly ſupporting 
a bat, as an emblem of the liberty of the two tepub- 
lis. The Engiih dame bears on ber knees à harp, 
0 And the en has a Aw 25 Io WY at . feet. 2 


« Mentibuy 
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in praiſe of Oliver were compoſed by ſame, 
ot 


5 


| 6 Mentibus unitis priſcus, 3 abſit Amaror, 
a 0 4 ne ſubito parta Cruore ruant,” 
On the exergue. 
6 Coneldf decimo quinto Aprilis, anno 165. 
Reverſe, © | 


Two tips, one earrying the colours of Holland, and the 
| bother that of the States. 


c Luxuriat gemino nexu tranquilla Salo en. 
. Frein unanimes totius orbis amor.” 


# 
- . oo 


3. The figures of Peace and J uſtice, with their em- | 
blems. e 
| C Hz mihi erunt artes.“ in „een : 
2 Reverſe. | #h 4 . 
* Quod fel fauſtumque fit. Poſ atrox Bellum, 1 
inter Anglicoæ Belgiceque reipublice rectores, bis fruſ- 
© tra tentatis pacis conditionibus, anno 1654 exarſit. 
in quo maximis utrinque Claſſibus, ſex Septentrianali, 
duo Mediterranes ſari, pugnata ſunt cruenta prælia, 
Dei Optimi Maximi Beneficio, Auſpiciis Ouivarii, 5 
« Magne Britanniæ Protectoris, Fæderati Belgti Ordi- NT, 
num, Pax cum antiquo Fædere reſtituta; cujus opti- of 
< mz rerum in memoriam ſempiternam ſenatus popu- 
luſque We hoe monumentum: we cura- ; 
* runt (). OO) pan. 
| : mentary 


Hiſtory, 
I have ua poetical panegyrics: N Theſe ax. p. 2 286. 


now are to be given an account of, It had been, as it 
yet is, the cuſtom for the univerſities, of this kingdom I 
to compoſe poems in different languages to celebrate the, 
| inaugurations and the ' illuſtrious. actions of . princes,: 8 
Among theſe latter, the ſettlement of peace and ſriend- — 
ſbip upon honourable and beneficial terms, with a naa 
tion with whom they contended, has ever juſtly been | | 
deemed moſt * AION as the end thereby is 


accom * 


— — 


| : 1654. 


— 
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of both univerſities, whoſe” names a in 


4 


ee and the blood and treaſote of the. peo- 
ple preſerved, as well as their eaſe and ſafety ſecured. 
On ſuch an occaſion, therefore, as the peace with the 
Dutth, it was but natural for the muſes' to exult. And, 
in fact, they did it. The, moſt learned men, the beſt 
geniuſes, and thoſe who afterwards made the greateſt 
gure in the literary world, joined in celebrating this 
glorious event. The verſes compoſed at Cambridge 
were publiſhed there, with the following title; Oliva 
© Pacis. Ad Illuftrifimum Celſiſſimumque Oliverum, 
< Reipub. Angliæ, Scotiæ, & Hiberniæ Dominum Pro- 
tectorem; de Pace cum Fæderatis Belgis-feliciter ſan- 
ſ) 2 © cita, Carmen Cantabrigienſe (I). Dr. Seaman, 'vice- 
Academiz Chancellor, introduces them to his highneſs in a poem, 
Typogra- of which the following lines make a {mall part. 
pheo. 4. 5 
Des veniam; nomen, Dux invictiſſime, veſtrum 
Noſtris inſcriptum verſibus eſſe ſinas. 
Te Protectorem Reſpublica noſtra falutat 3 
Te Dominum, domino tu mihi major eris. f 
Quam facile eſt, Olivere, tuum grandeſcere nomen, 
Si meritis titulos accumulare licet. _ 
Primus Marte, nec Arte minor, pietate ſecundus 
Nulli, Militiæ gloria, Pacis amor. 
Te Duce, ſolennes agit Anglia læta eriumphos, 
KD Juno cum Batavis foedere tuta magis. 


Among the names ſubſcribed to the poems that fol. 
low after, are Arrowſmith, Tuckney and Horton, men of 
fame in their own ays; then come thoſe of IWhichcot, 
and Cudworth, whoſe fame ſtill * ſurvives, and whoſe. 

| writings render them immortal. Dillin gham, Duport, 
Worthington, Wigy [Rm], Gliſſn, and Bright, eminent 
for their ſkill in various branches of learning, bear a 
part in the collection, beſides a variety of others, now 
AJ known or N | 
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the firſt rank among the learned. ——Crom-- FO 
well, I know, has been almoſt univerſally 
blame 25 breaking with 5 and allying 


himſelf 
The The book, of Oxfetd tanks Kis bighnieſs liks- Io 
wiſe, The in which their poems are contained, | f 1 


is entitled, © Muſarum Oxonienſium 'EAAIOGOPTA. LL. 
« Sive, ob F cedera,” Auſpiciis Sereniſſimi Oliveri Rei- 3 
pub. Ang. Scot. & Hiber. Domini Protectoris, inter a 4 


Rempub. Britannicam & Ordines Fœderatos Belgii 


< Feliciter Stabilita, Gentis Togatæ ad vada Ifidis Cæ- 

© leuſina Metricum (m). Tue dedication to this (m)Oxonicy 
piece is in proſe by Dr. Otuen, vice: chancellor, and is 4. 1654. 
full of expreſſions of gratitude to Oli ver for bis favours | 
to, and protection of the univerſity. After which we 
have a copy of verſes by the ſame hand, and a great 
variety of others in ſeveral languages by different pens. 
Zouch, doctor of the civil law, Harmer, gteck-profeſ- 
ſor, and Dr. Ralph Bathurf!, names well known in the 
republic of letters, contributed to this collection, and 
joined in celebrating * protector. Beſides theſe, we 

find here the r f Buſby 1* who ſo long ruled in 
IW:/tminfler ſchool, * complied with every change of 


LE -= 
* 


government in his time) and Lacke: the poem of the 
latter I will here inſert, as it may, Too 2 8 * * 
acceptable to the” . ohne ig 1 


Pax repit Augen, quem viel Julius otbern 1 

Ille ſago factus clarior, ille tog. 6 
Hos ſua Roma vocat magtios & numina ctedlt, 0 
Hic quod fit mundi victor, & ille quies. 

Tu bellum et pacem populis des, unus utriſqe” 
Major es} ipſe orbem vincis, & ile regis. * 
Non hominem & c&lo miſſum Te credimus ; unus 


die br ON ſuperare AE. = 
1 will only add ſome lines ont of Me. afterwards 8 
Couth's bones in the __ cvlieRion. RN 4 
Denen rann | 4 
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himſelf to France; whether juſtly (DDD) or 
Alete no, 


e Dux pariter Terra Domitorqz profundi, | 
Componant laudes cuncta elementa tuas. | 


Qui mens alta ſubeſt pelagoq; profundior ipſo, 


Cujus fama ſonat, quam procul unga ſonat. 
„ %% „„ „%„ „„ „%% 
Tu poteras ſolus motos componere fluctus, 
Solus Neptunum ſub tua vincla dare. 


Magna ſimul fortis viciſti & multa: Trophezig, 


Ut mare, ſic pariter cedit arena tuis. 


x Nomine Pacifico infignia pacis, 
Blandaq; per titulos ſepit Oliva tuos. 


„) South's c 


rmons, 
vol. i. p. 
160. 8. 
Lond. 1692. 


o) Id. Vol. 
p-. $44 


Would any one think this panegyriſt ſhould: after- 
wards, in print, ſtile Cromwell * a lively copy of Fere- 


© beam (n) !* or have the face to ſay of the ruling ec- 
cleſiaſtics of theſe times, that Latin was with them 
© a, mortal crime, and Greet, inſtead of being owned 
© for the language of the Holy Ghoſt (as in the Naw 
© Te/tament it is) was looked upon as the fin againſt it; 
© ſo that, in a word, they had all the confuſions of 
© Babel amongſt them without the diverſity of 
© tongues (o)?“ But this was Dr. South. The 


volume is cloſed with ſome verſes from the printer to 


his highneſs the lord protector. This was Leonard 
Lichfield, eſquire, bedle of divinity, as he ftiles-himfelf, 


He lived to perfarm the ſame honour to Charks II. 


as did many of the gentlemen above mentioned, For 


praiſe, for the time, follows fortune: and he who has 


the power of conferring benefits will never want flat- 


Spain and alliance with France; but whether juſtly, &c, 
P. PRO * e f 


W we may | aſſure ourſelyes, to ſo ambitious a 
min 


terers. We ſee, however, from hence, that Crom- 
zwell had equal honours paid him at home as, well as 
abroad, with our kings; which was no unacceptable 


as his, who ſought greedily for fame, and was, 
willing to perpetuate his name by of renown. 
(DDD). Cromwell has been, blamed for, his breach with 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
no, may be queſtioned, notwithſtanding the 
| | number 


Inſtead of amuſing the reader with the uncertain con- 
jectures of various writers, on this very important ſub- 
ject, I will give him Mr. Thurlze's account of the ne- 
gotiations between England, France and Spain, as far 
as they relate to OM; then will naturally follow the 
cenſures paſt on his conduct, which will produce ſome - 
obſervations tending to the protector's juſtification, 
Upon Cromwelts aſſuming the government, Don 

« Alonſo de Cardenas, the Spamſb ambaſſador, then re- 
« ſiding in London, after making the general compli- 
ments in the high ſtrain, mentioned in the note (AAA), 
came to particular propoſitions on the pare of Spayne, 
« propounding a conjunction between England and payne 
« againſt France, upon two grounds: 1. To bring 
6 Balls to a good. peace, and thereby to obtain reſt 
and quiet to all Chriſtendome, Which was miſerably 
< embroiled through the ambition of France, who 
would liften to no reaſonable terms of peace, unleſs 
« they were conſtrained theretoz and the moſt likely 
© and viſible means to effect that was, by the united 
© coutiſels and forces of England and Spayne. 2. In 
© this peace the eſtabliſhment of Oliver in the govern- 
© ment of theſe nations ſhould be provided for, and 

© particularly ſecured, againſt the clayme and title of 
© his now Majeſt [Charks II.]; 1 that 
© one of the articles of the peace ſhould be to defend. 
Oliver in the aforeſaid government, declaring that 
© Spayne would never lay downe their arms, not make 
© peace with France, till that crowne alſo would agree 
© thereto ; by which means the ſtanding of Oliver would 
* be made firm and ſtable, having, belides his own in- 
< tereſt here, two of the chien Goes of Europe to 
© ſupport and ſtrengthen him: making mention here, 
by way of inducement, and to perſuade that Spayze. 
© was real, and in good earneſt in this particular, of the 
great diſobligations, that the late King had put upon 
* the King of Spayne, and the ill dealing he had te- 
e « ceived 


* 


\ * 


% 
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number and quality of the cenſurers. For, 
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© ceived from him in ſeveral rencounters, which his 
< Majeſty of Spayne did ſo much reſent, that there could 
© never be any confidence again between Spayne and that 


family; nor would it be the intereſt of Spayne, that 


any of that lyne ſhould be reſtored to this govern- 
© ment. Thence concluding, that Oliver could not 
< relye in this matter, upon any prince or ſtate in Eu- 


rope, ſo much as upon Spayne, labouring, at the ſame 


© time, to render the alliance with France not only uſe- 


© leſs but dangerous, ſave in the way before expreſſed ; 


© wherein the treaty might be ſo ordered, that if France 
did break any of the articles, in prejudice of Oliver, 
© or his government in England, Spayne would be obliged 
© to join with England for the making good thereof. 
© The particulars which he defired of England in this 
conjunction againſt France, was at firſt only four thou- 


'© ſand ſoldiers to ſerve with the Spaniſb army, and. 


© twelve ſhips-of war to be joined with their fleet in the 
© defigns they had. againſt Francs about Bourdeaus. 
© This propoſition came afterwards to an entire El 
© army of horſe and foot, that might be able to march. 
© in any part of France. And as:to the charge of tranſ- 
< porting and keeping ſuch an army, Don Alonſo prp- 


© pounded (as I remember) that Spayne ſhould bear 


s two third parts, and the like of the fleet, which be- 
© ing computed, he was willing to pay part downe, 


and ſo much yearly, as long as this war ſhould con- 
© tinue; Ro rs” 


9 


At the ſame time arrived here monſieur Lignt from. 


25 the prince of Conde, beſides monſieur Barriere, that. 
was here alſo, and ſome deputies from the town of 
_ © Beurdeaux, offering reaſons for a war againſt France, 


© and propounding deſigns relating to Bourdeaux, and 
the parts thereabouts, wherein England might en 

„(as they thought) with great advantage; and this 
part was alſo managed by Don Alonſo. M-. 


- 1 N * 
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the inequality between the two crowns was „ 


© Theſe propoſitions were communicated to Oliver. 
© by thoſe who met Don Alonſo thereupon ; but his own. ; 
© inclinations being not for any conjunction with Spayne, 
© they were only therefore diſcourſed of, but the anſwere 
© thereunto was delayed. | : * 
« France, during this time, did alſo make knowne 
by monſieur Bourdeaux their deſires of holding a good 
underſtanding with Oliver, and ſounded his inclina- 
tions of a nearer conjunction with France, and mon- 
fieur de Baas was ſent immediately from the cardinall, 
and as his confident, to aſſure Oliver of his particular 
ſervice. And both the one and the other did expreſs 
the deſires that France had of entering into a league 
defenſive and offenſive with England, and of proceed- 
ing by joint counſels towards Spayne; and that if 
England will either joyne their arms to France, or 
make war againſt Spayne upon their own bottom, 
they would contribute to the charge; deſiting, in the 
mean tyme, that the former treatys. between theſe - 
two ſtates may be renewed. To all this general an- 
ſwers were .given, exprefling very good intentigns 
towards France; and I do not remember, that any 
thing more particular was faid at this time, nor dur- 
ing all the time that monſieur de Baas ſtayed here ; 
who was Commanded to depart this country, upon 
intelligence, that he had intrigues here with ſeveral 
perſons, tending to the publick diſturban ce. 
Don Alonſo receiving no anſwer to bis propoſitions, 
and perceiving a coldneſs in that buſineſs, ſignified to 
Oliver, that the intention of his maſter was. not 
engage England in a war againlt France, in gaſe the 
preſent government found it not to be for their own 
intereſt; but that his chief hope was to maintaine a 
conſtant good intelligence with England. And there» 
fore propounded, that the former alliances may be re- 
newed, as the firſt ſtep towards a nearer union. Ac+ - TM 
cordingly commiſſioners were alligned to treat with. , _ 
-, | B b 3 him . 
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* far enough from being then as viſible as it 
8 ; x. + © afterwards 
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© him thereupon, and ſeverall conferences there were 

| © upon the concept of a treaty, moſtly drawne out of 
g the treaty of 1630. Amongſt other difficulties theſe 
© three Slowing ö 
© x. Toughing the Veſi-Indies, the debate whereof was, 

© occaſioned upon the firſt atticle of the aforeſaid treaty 
© of 1630, whereby it is agreed, that there ſhould be a 
< peace, amity and friend{hip between the two Kings, 
© and their 8 cowl ſubjects, in all parts of the world, 
6 as well in Europe as elſewhere, Upon this it was 
© ſhewed, that, in contravention of this article, the 
© Engliſh were treated by the Spanyards as enemies, 
wherever they were met in America, though ſayling 
© to and from their one plantations ; and inſiſted that 
«© ſatis faction was to be given in this, and a good foun- 
« dation of friendſhip lay'd in thoſe parts for the future 
between their reſpeQive ſubjects (the Engliſb there 
6 being very conſiderable, and whoſe ſafety and intereſt 
the government here ought to provide for) or elſe there 

© could be no ſolid or laffing peace eſtabliſhed between 

© theſe two ſtates in Europe. tu AN er 

2. The ſecond difference was touching the inqui- 

© ſition, the danger whereof all our Engl merchants, 
trading in Spayne, were expoſed to. And in that it 
was defired, that out of the article, which related to 
the Fnghhh merchants exerciſe of their religion in 
© Spayne, thoſe words might be omitted (mods ne dent 
« ſcandalum) and that liberty might be granted to the 
© ſaid merchants to haye and uſe in Spayne Engliſh Bi. 

< bles, and other religious books, Io theſe two Don 
© Alonſo was pleaſed to anſwer, That to aſk a liberty 
from the inquiſition, and free ſayling in the Mi In 
© dies, Was to aſk his maſter's two eyes; and that nor 
© thing could be done in theſe points, but according to 


. 


48 the practice of former times. 
| _ © 3+ The third difference was in relation to ſome par- 
7 Hefen oF trade, ag the Bang ® e ee 
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afterwards appeared ; and Cromwell always 


« fc, 


faction to either ſide; nor increaſed the confidence, 
« but rather ſhewed, that the principles of England and 
Spayne, at that time, were very different, and that 
it would be hard to make their intereſts to agree. At 

© the ſame time there were ſeveral conferences alſo with 


the ground of the former alliances. Then it came 
© into debate before Oliver, and his councill, with which 
« of theſe crowns an alliance was to be choſen, Oliver 


« Wiſt-Indies, if ſatisfaQtion were not given for the paſt 
damages, and things well ſettled for the future. And 
© moſt of the-council went the ſame way, and inclined 


© the reaſons for this opinion were: 
© 1. In reference to his Majeſty, to wit, that by en- 
« tertaining a good and confident correſpondence with 


© be removed out of France, and thereby a perpetuall 


© of France; and ſo all hopes of his reſtitution by fuc- 


© looked upon as the — foreign power that Over 
© need conſider as to the King's reſtitution. For, 


© it, and the treatyes upon the match would give them 


ate could have. 
© 2, They could employ in this ſervice, and engag 
* in it the proteſtants of France, which might very dan- 
$ geroully divide us at home. 


the Frenth and the Scots, which the French conſtantl 
* made uſe of as a back · door into England; and, as af- 
| 34 fairs 


had 


© his coin, to the infinite | prejudls of the Engliſh, | 
The debates upon theſe urticles wy no great ſatiſ- 


the French ambaſſador, upon a treaty with France upon 


© to hold intelligence with France; and ſome of 
ge 


France, the King of England and his brother might 
« enmity ſtated between his ſaid Majeſty and the King 


cours from France taken away. And France was 


© himſelf was for a war with Spayne, at leaſt in "the 


1. Their relation in blood might incline them to | 
1 pretences to reſtore the King than any other 5 


* 3. There was always a great ebnfidetion between b 
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y bad it in his power to- break looks, 1 
throw 


-, 


6 rs Boca in Scotland, it would not be hard to ſet all 
* in a flame there. And, although it was ſuppoſed, 
$ that if his Majeſty were excluded France, he would 
«© betake himſelf to Spayne, yet this was not thought 
c dangerous; becauſe his being in Spayne ſeemed-ratner 
s diſadyantageous td his returne than atherwiſe, the 
Engliſb being alwa ay's jealous and afraid of the princi- 
5 ples of Spayne, and who had no intereſt here. but the 
,* papiſt ; the preſbyterian party, whom Oliver was de- 
b firous enough to engage in his affairs, having ever 

s ſhewed the greateſt averſion to the Spamard. 
©. © 4. In thei next place, an ill underſtanding with 
1 5 $ France lay contrary to the amity with Sweden, which 
Oliver deſired always to cheriſh upon ſeyeral confide- 

s rations. 

9 4 good intelligence there was thought ſafer for 
the proteſtants there than a war. So it was reſolved 
to take all opportunities to maintayn a' good under- 
ſtanding with France, and to ſend a fleet and land 
forces into the Vas. Indies, where it was taken for 
granted the peace was - alregdy. broken by the +$pa- 
nyard, contrary to the former treatyes ; and not to 
meddle with any thing in Europe, until the Spanyard 
ſhould begin, unleſs the American fleęt ſhould be met 
with, which was Jooked upon as lawful prize, And 
now the conſideration was of joining with France in 
this war upon the grounds aforeſaid, which France 
offered to do, And. a treaty there was touching 
ſquadron of ſhips to join with the French as. auxili- 
aryes only to France, that ſo no breach might be in 
Europe with Spayne on the part of England ; as alſo a 
ſum of money was propounded to be given by France, 
in caſe England will declare war againſt Spam in any 
part of the world. But many difficulties and delays 
falling out in this treaty, the fleet was ſent away in- 
to the M eſt- Indian. And a war followed thereupon 


5 DErern Opin: and Wars * the leaſt com 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
throw himſelf into the oppoſite ſcale, if cir- 
| - _ cumſtances 


* munication. of counſels: with France, whereby France 
had its end for nothing. Then arrives hete the mar- 
© quis de Leda, as extraordinary ambaſſador from Spayne, 
* exprefling deſires of renewing the peace, but returned 
© re inſicta. And now there was no more diſcaurle of 
© a league defenſive and offenſive with France, which 
the councill were never for; but the former peace was 
« renewed with ſome alterations, in ceſpe£t-of the pre- 
* ſent tyme, which is in print; and an article by it- 
4 ſelf for- excluſion. of his Majeſty, his highneſſe the 
duke of Verte, preſently, and his highneſſe the duke 
© of Glouce/ler aſter ten years, with ſome other perſons 
particularly named, out of France. This was all that 
paſſed between Oliver and the king or cardinall of 


get footing on the continent, Which he always much 
© longed for. And there was a deſigne to have drawne 
Flanders to revolt from Spayne; and, to that end, to 
have dealt with ſome of the great towns to have de- 
clared themſelves. a commonwealth, under the pro- 
* tection of the prince of Conde; and he was to be 
* ſounded in it, how he would inclyne thereto, if 


by that means, to have ſatisfyed Conde to live out of 
France, and to have eaſed the cardinall of the feare 
of his returne. But proper mediums being not found 
* out to ſound the prince of Conde, and it being not re- 
5 liſhed in France, it was no further proſecuted. 
Afterwards there were propoſitions of joining in the 
* war againſt the Spanyard NERD whereupon there 
was a treaty made in the year. 1667. The effect was, 


foot, 3000 at the charge of England, and good at the 


* Francharwy of horſe and ſoot, the king ſhould that yeare 


— 


France, for ſome years, ſave very civil meſſages and 
aſſurances- of mutuall ſervices,” as occaſion ſhould be. 
In the mean tyme Oliver caſt with himſelf how to 


England and France did aſſiſt hym therein, and ſo. 


* that Oliver ſhould ſend into France or Flanders: boo 


charge of France z that the whole being landed, ſhould -. 
come under the pay of France. That with theſe, and a 


6 beliege -. 
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cumſtances ſhould alter. But, be this as it 


beſiege Graveling or Dunkirk ; and either being taken, 
to deliver it with all the forts into the Exgliſb hands, 
viz. Dunkirk abſolutely, and Graveling by way of 
_ caution, until Dunkirk ſhould be taken and delivered, 
1 hat the priviledges of the town and the religion 
« ſhould remayne in the ſame ſtate as before; and that 

© no peace or truce be made with Spayne by either 

during that yeare, The French that yeare'took on 

* Marayke fort, ſo that the treaty was in February 16 57-8 

« renewed for another yeare; and, according - thereto, 

* Dunkirk was taken and put into the Engliſb bands, 
« Further treaties were intended for the joint manage- 
© ment of the war in Flanders, but the death of Oliver 
{p)Thurloe, + prevented it (p). - Theſe were the motives of 
yo 1: Þ- Cromwells preferring the friendſhip of France, and mak. 
7535-79» ing war with Spain, of which the intelligent reader 
will form his own ju nt. The world, for the moſt 

part, however, has blamed his conduct in this affair, 
as will appear by the following quotations. 5 Cromwell,” 

ſays Mr. Bethell (for he, I believe, was the author of 

the World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwell)* contrary to our 
< intereſt, made an unjuſt war with Spain, and an im- 
politic league with France, bringing the firſt thereby 
under, and making the latter too great for Chriſten- 
< dome; and, by that means, broke the balance be- 
© twixt the two crowns of Spain and France, which his 
< predeceffors, the long parliament, had always wiſely 

< preſerved. In this diſhoneſt war with Spain, he pre- 

< tended and endeavoured to impoſe a belief on the world, 

© that he had nothing in his eye, but the adyancement 

© of the proteſtant cauſe, and the honour of the nation; 

but his pretences were either fraudulent, or he was 
ignorant in foreign affairs (as I am apt to think, chat 

© he was not guilty of too much knowledge in them.) 
For he that had known any thing of the” temper of 

the Popiſh prelacie, and the French court - polisies, 

could not but fec, that the way to ihereaſe, * Pre- 
29 M40 K | erve, 
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may, honour and profit accrued hereby to 
| RE 
« ſerve, the reformed intereſt in France, * by ren- 


« dering the proteſtants of neceſſaty uſe to their King; 
« for, that longer than they were fo, they could not 


379 


be free from perſecution, and that the way to tender 


them ſo, was by keeping the balance betwixt Spain 
and France even, as that which would conſequently 
make them uſeful to their King: but by overthrowing 
© the balance in his war with Spain, and joining with 
France, he freed the French King from his fears of 
« Spain, enabled him to ſubdue all factions at home, 
© and thereby to bring himſelf into a, condition of not 


« ſtanding in need of any, of them, and from thence 


© hath proceeded the perſecution that bath ſince been, 
© and ſtill is, in that nation, againſt the reformed there; 


* ſo that Oliver, inſtead of advancing the reformed in- 


« tereſt, hath, by an error in his politicks, been the 
author of deſtroying it. The honour and advantage 


© he propounded to this nation in his pulling down of 


Spain, had as ill a foundation: for, if true, as was 


* ſaid, that we were to have had Oflend and Newport, 


* ſo well as Dunkirk, (when we could get them) they 


* bore no proportion, in any kind, to all the reſt of the 
King of Spain's European dominions, which muſt ne- 


« ceſlarily have fallen to the French e be- 
* cauſe of their joining and nearneſs to him, and re- 


* moteneſs from us, and the inereaſing the greatneſs of 


* ſo near à neighbour, muſt have increaſed our future 


© dangers (2). Mr. Burriſb, after mentioning the The 


offers made to Cromwell from France and Spain, in or- 


orld's 


der to obtain his friendſhip, ſays, in theſe circum- N 
* ſtances,. perhaps, the wiſeſt-courſe had been to have 
* ſate ſtill, and entertained both ſides in ſuſpence, un- 


© der favour of which the commerce of Great Britain 
© could not fail to have flouriſhed. . But the protector 
© was not eaſy. at home. Some of thoſe who had been 
the means of his elevation, either. from envy, or a true 


* republican principle, were become his enemies; the 
| 44 * * 18 1 XL) 


nation 


6 THER, 
wake Ege nation, and ſuch too as it has 


- and 


nation was accuſtomed to war, and ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in it; all which induced Cromwell to break 
with ſome of his neighbours, that he might find em. 
ployment abroad for thoſe buſy ſpirits, which, if left 
at home, would certainly have engaged in popular 
commotions. Thus the protectot having reſolved a 
war from a motive of ſelf- intereſt, the fame principle 
made him prefer the alliance of France to that of 
Spain; becauſe Philip IV. was neither fo redoubtable 
an enemy as Lewis XIV. nor ſo capable of ſerving 
Cromwell in the quality of a friend. The principal 
dominions-of Spain were ſituated at a great diſtance 
from England;, and, as to the naval power of that 
crown, which had lately been the terror of the univerſe, 
it was now ſo reduced, that when, in conſequence of 
the forementioned treaty, monſieur de Turenne formed 
the fiege of Dunkirk with the confederate troops of 
France and England, a ſmall ſquadron of Eli ſhips 
ſerved to block up the port, and prevent the gatriſon 
from receiving any relief by fea. In theſe” eircum- 
ſtances the Spaniards run a very great riſque of having 
their flota fall into the hands of the Engi/b, and to 
this we may add, that the ill condition of their af- 
fairs in the V. Indies, gave the protector hopes of 
annexing Hiſpaniala to the dominions of Great Britain, 
But this weakneſs of the Spaniards, which invited 
Cromwell into the war, and leemed to aſſure him of 
fucceſs, was à very ſtrong reaſon why be ought not 
to have broke with them; becauſe he could not conti- 
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and. yet continues to enjoy. For thou gi b 


the 


« Aſter having -acquired Dunkirk and Jamaica, durin 


« his. alliance with France, be had a mind to poſſeſs 


« himſelf of Calais by the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards ; - 


but, as he did not live to effect this, he left the French 


« very great gainers by the meaſures they had taken 


- 


* 


with him ( 5 Lord Bolingbroke cenſures Oliver in (7) Batavia 


ſtrong terms likewiſe. Hear him; © Cromwell either 
did not diſcern, ſays his lordſhip, this turn of the ba- 


« cerning it, he was induced by reaſons of private in- 


« tereſt to act againſt the general intereſt of Europe. 


© Cromwell joined with France againſt Spain, and tho“ 
© he got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards 


illoſttata, 
vol. ii. p. 
* 33 g | 483. 

© lance of power {from Spain to France]! — or, diſ- 


© into a neceſſity of making a peace with France, that "2d 


has diſturbed the. peace of the world almoſt fourſcore 


« years, and the conſequences of which have well nigh | 
© beggared in our. times the nation he enſlaved in his. 


© There is a. tradition, I have heard it from perſons 
* who lived in thoſe days, and, I believe, it came from .. 


* Thurlee, that Cromwell was in treaty with Spain, and 


© ready to turn his arms againſt France, when he died. 


* If this fact was certain, as little as I honour his me- 
* mory, I ſhould have ſome regret that he died ſo ſoon. 


© But whatever his intentions were, we muſt charge 


the Pyrencan treaty, and the fatal conſequences of it, 


in great meaſure to his account. The Spaniards ab- 


* borred the thought of marrying their Infanta to Lewis 


XIV. It was on this point that they broke the ne- 


* gotiation Lionne had begun: and your lordihip will 


© perceive, that if they reſumed it afterwards, and of- 
* fered the marriage they had before rejected, Crom- 


* well's league with France was a principal inducement 


to this alteration of their reſolution (t). - Mr. Hume (4) Letter. 
Joins in the cry againſt Cromtuell, and peremptorily de- on the ftudy 


clarcs, * That if he had underſtood and regarded the in- 


and uſe of 
hiſtory, vol. 


* tereſt of his country, he would have ſupported the i. p. 258. 


:% 


* declining condition of Spain againſt the dangerous 87. Lood 


1 ambition * 


1 
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the expedition to Hipaniola, under the 


joint 


jo 


c ambition of France, and preſerved the balance of 
© power, on which the greatneſs and ſecurity of Em- 
© land ſo much depends. Had he ſtudied only his own 
© intereſts, he would have maintained an exact neutra- 
< lity betwixt thoſe two great mpnarchies ; nor would 
© he ever have hazarded his ill acquired and unſettled 
© power, by [provoking foreign enemies, who might 
_ © lend affiftance to domeſtick faction, and overturn his 
| © tottering throne. But his magnanimous courage un- 
dervalued danger; his active diſpoſition and avidity of 
(1) Hiftory « extenſive glory made him incapable of repoſe (t). 
of Great Theſe are the principal objections to Cromtbell's entering 
Fritain, vol. into the war with Spain, and leaguing with France ob. 
* jections it muſt be owned at this diſtance of time, and 
in dur view of things, extreamly plaufible, but which 
poſſibly would have been deemed but of little force had 
they been urged when theſe important affairs were under 
. deliberation. For let it be conſidered that Cromwell 
was at liberty to wage war with Spain, on account of 
its cruelties to the Engliſh in America, and the reſtric-. 
tions laid on their commerce. To avenge” innocent 
blood, procure ſatisfaction for injuries paſt, and ſecu- 
rity for the time to come, is worthy a ſovereign, and me- 
rits praiſe from all. Again; with Frante the Protec- 
tor had no quarrel, Calais was too old an. affair to 
. ground a war on; and the making uſe of it as a pte- 
tence for it, would have been deemed ridiculous and un- 
juſt. France, tis true, was capable of hurting Ox. 
ver more than Spain; but it muſt be very idle to make 
it criminal in him to prefer her friendſhip-for that 1 172 
other reaſons. Tis fufficient the public good is not. 
ſacrificed to private intereſt: to expect men in power, how 
wiſe and good ſoever, will have no regard to their own 
preſervation and ſafety, is perhaps too much. I do not 
remember many inftances of it in latter times. But the, 
great objection we fee is, the balance of power de. 
tween the two crowns was by Cromtbell's means —_— 


* 
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joint command of Pen and Venables, through 
whites A variety 


and France thereby enabled to give the law to Chri- 
ſtendom. But Oliver, I preſume, muſt be acquitted on 
this head, if it appears that it was imagined at that time 
that the balance was on the fide of Spain; that in fact | 
the two crowns were much nearer on an equality thin | 
the objectors ſuppoſe ; that Cromwell kept it in his | 
power to turn the ſcale as he thought fit; and that the t 
Pyrenean treaty in reality placed the two crowns in 
proper fituations with reſpect to each other, and to 
their neighbours. . bo 

1. Spain was not then viewed in that weak ſtate which 
ſhe afterwards appeared. Cromwel!'s parliaments were 
not over complaiſant to him, nor prone to approve his 
actions meerly as ſuch. Yet the parliament, ſays Mr. 
Thurlee in a letter to general Adontague, dated Whitehall, 
October 25, 1656, © declared themſelves cordially and 
unanimouſly concerning the Spaniſh war, having after 
two days debate declared their approbation thereof nemi- 
ne contradicente + and this before they heard one tittle of 
your ſucceſs (u). The ſame gentleman writing to the (,) or. 
general, Augu/t 28, preceding, ſays, The Spaniard monde's 
* hath had great ſucceſs in Flanders this year againſt the ie 0, l 
French. To that of raiſing the ſiege of Valenciennes, * 113. 
© he had added the taking of Conde, and is very likely 
to lodge himſelf this year in France; fo that the car- 
« dinal hath not been able to draw any army to the ſea- *. 
* coaſt, as was intended, being ſcarce able to defend his 
* own country (x). 1 TINY (#) 14. p. A 
2. There was not in ſact that inequality between te 
two crowns which the objector's ſuppoſe. It is well 
known that through ſeveral preceding reigns, *twas the 
houſe of Auſtria only had been formidable; that injured 
our royal family in the Palatinate; and alone threatned 75 
the liberties of | Europe, France had not yet given oe * 
caſion to her neighbours to fear. A long war had been 
now carried on een the two crowns, with various 


ſucceſs, If Spain yas weakened by the revolt of Fe 
| | "OM: 


* 
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gal and Catalonia, tis certain Franc was diſtracted with 
domeſtic contentions even in Paris itſelf, as well az 


other parts of the kingdom: contentions the more dan. 


gerous, as perſons of the moſt elevated rank and great. 
eſt power were concerned in them. So that Spain car- 
ried on the war on a foot of equality, not of defence, 


If; the Prince of Conde had cut off their beſt yeterans at 


Rocray, he now himſelf headed their 7 oe with the 


acknowledged reputation of being the beſt general in 


20 R⸗-m- 
ay's Life 
of Turenne, 
vol. i. p. 


| 2 — 


7 Jance of power in hisown hands the more firmly, by 


Europe, though Turenne figured in the field, and had 
performed deeds of renown;=——— This I is viſible 
through ſeveral campaigns; but the raiſing of the ſiege 
of Arras on one fide, and that of Valenciennes on the 


other, proves it beyond doubt; to which may be added, 


that even after the taking of Mardyte in purſuance of 
the league with England, by Turenne, the French met 
With, ſeveral: loſſes (y)-——— We: ſeem therefore to de- 
ceive ourſelves with our after knowledge, when we 
blame Cromwell for overturning the balance of power. 

3. It ſhould be obſerved, that Cromioell held the ba- 


his French league. We ſee ſrom Thur lues account with 
what caution he engaged in it. I he treaty was but for 
a year, till Dunkirk ſhould be conquered for England 
by the help of France, and when Cromwell had got it, 


he was at liberty, if he ſaw fit, at the end of that year 


to make a 


with Spain, and uſe this very town 


againſt Frante. The Engliſh troops conquered little of 


nothing for the French crown; but France by giving 


England a footing on the continent juſt on-the'confines 

of the (wo contending parties, enabled it to hold the ba- 
lance of power ſo much the more ſteadily between them; 
and become fo tnuch-the more formidable td France 23 


well as Spain, He found the ſcales even, and in poſ- 

ſeffing himſelf of Dunlirt, be made the French give bim 

hold of the Handle of the balance to keep them ſo. 
If any aſter this, ſhould condemn Cromwell for weak- 


ening the Spaniards by making this conqueſt of Duntrrt, 
what muſt they think of Charles II. who by the advice 


of his chancellor Hyde ſold i France, and thereby 
4 "It to 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 383 
threw ſo great a weight into that ſcale, which then ap- 
peared.more manifeſtly to preponderate, 
4. The Pyrenean treaty placed the two crowns ain pro- 
per ſituations with reſpe& to each other, and to their 
neighbours.——In the treaty between the Emperor, 
Spain, and Holland in 1 States - General ſtipulated 
to make no peace with France till the Catholie King 
« was put in poſſeſſion of all that his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
« jeſty had taken in the Low Countries ſinoe the peace ot 
© the Pyrenees.” In the grand alliance between he Em- 

eror, England and Holland, in 1689, it was agreed, 
That no peace ſhould be made with France, 15 the 
peace of Meſphalia, Oſuabrug, Munſter, and the Py- * 
© renzan were by the help of God, and common force 
« vindicated, and all things reſtored to their former con- 
dition, according to the tenor of the ſame” And 
King William III. when Prince of Orange, though juſt - 
ly warmed with reſentment againſt Franre, declared; 
That whenever Spain paſſed the bounds of the Pyre- 
nean treaty, he would become as good a Frenchmanas 
© he was then a Spaniard ().“ Theſe facts I think (x) $ee Sir 
fully ſhew, the Pyrenean treaty to have been well cal“ Wm. Tem- 
culated for the repoſe of Europe, and for the advantage 3 
of the contracting powers. However, it was not Croms 128. 370 
wwell's league that produced this treaty and its fatal con- 
ſequences, as Lord Bolingbroke ſuggeſts. The propofal 
of giving the infanta to Lewis XIV. was rejected b 
Spain, when there was no other heir to that throne 3 it | 
was accepted When a fon was born to aſcend'it * de) See Tu- 
The conſequences of this marriage were indeed fatal to tenae'eLife, 
Europe. "Bat they aroſe from the ill conduct of Spain, * : 
and the injuſtice, ambition, aud perjury of Lewis, Wo 
with the zeal of a_bigvt, the fuperſtition of a prieſt, -- 
and the ſenſuality of an epicurean, delighted in ſacri- 
ficing the blood of millions, to his own fooliſh idea of 
| glory, <[ will conclude this note with rr Hen 

Cromwel's irrefolution and delay in chookng his ſide in 
the war ſeem juſtly cenſurable z more eſpecially as he 
neglected to cloſe in with the offers made him by France, 
_ even after he had determined, and ſent his fleet for the 
it Indies. Bourdeaus, the French embaſlador's letters, 
3 e 01000 
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a / variety of cauſes was (EEE) unſucceſsful 


are full. of the delays he met with in his negotiation for 
this purpoſe; and Mr; Thurloe points out the wrong 


meaſures. taken on this occaſion, when. he ſays above, 


France offered a ſum of money, in cafe England would 
declare war againſt Spain in any part of the world; 
© but. many difkculties and delays falling out in this 
© treaty, the fleet was ſent away into the e Indies, 


and a war followed thereupon between England and 


* 


Spain, without the leaſt communication of ;coupſells' 
with France, whereby France had its end for nothing.“ 
| (888) The expedition to Hiſpaniola miſcarried, ] Crom- 
well's inſtructions to general Yenables, commander of 
the land forces ſent to America, are to be ſeen in Bur- 
chett. From theſe it appears that no particular place 
was the object of their deſtination, but much was left to 
the prudence of the commanders. Reale are therein 
mentioned for attempting the iſlands, or leaving theſe, 


to attack the main land, more eſpecially. Carthagena ; 


whereby, if conquered, . they might be maſters of the 


Spaniſb treaſures which come from Peru by way of Pa- 


namo in the Squth-Sea, to Porto Belle, or Nombre de diu 


(4)Burchett, in. the North- Sea (3). But where, after all, the deſcent 


P+ 387. 


was to be made, the generals with the commiſſionen, 
or any two of them, were, on proper conſultation, to 


determine. So that Lord Clarendon was much miſtaken 
in ſaying, * Their, orders from Cromwell were very par- 


© ticular, and very poſitive, that they ſhould land at 


ſuch a place, which was plainly enough deſcribed. to 


(5) Vol. vi. 


them (c).“ The fleet left England, December 19, 
1654, and arrived at Barbadoes, January 29, 1654, 
O. 8. Here it was ſuppoſed. they. ſhould meet.with 
many things they ſtood in need of. But their expec- 


| tations were not anſwered. Even a. ſufficient quantity 


of arms and ammunition were wanting. A fad mat- 
c ter, ſays Venables in a letter to Montague, written from 
Barbados February 28, following, when we muſt at- 
« tempt ſo high with little or nothing, or return 1 

| u * : « And 
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and ſũbjected the nation to diſgrace; yet the 
| taking 


- 


t and do nothing ! which few of us had a great deal 
; © more chearfully hear the news of death than be guilty 
| of.“ The progreſs and ill ſucceſs of the fleet and ar- 
| my, I will refate in the words of Venables.” ©. We left, ' * 
| « ſays he, Barbudbes the laſt of March, and came to St. 
ü Chriſtopbers, where we found a regiment formed ; 
| © and not ſtaying to anchor, we. ſailed thence without 
| ſetting foot, on ſhore, and in a fortnight's time came 
| to Hiſpamala, where we landed upon Saturday the 
14th of April, near fotty miles to the weſt of Santo 
Domingo. The reaſon was, our pilots were all ab- 
ſent ; the chief had outſtayed his order; being ſent out 
to diſcovery and none with us ſave an old Dutchman, 
that knew no place but that: whereas we reſolved to 
have landed where Sir Francis Drake did, except forced 
off by a fort (ſaid to be there); and then in ſuch 
a caſe to have gone to the other. From our landing 
we marched without any guide, ſave heaven, through 
woods; the ways ſo narrow; that 5oo men might 
have extreamly prejudiced 20,000 by ambuſhes; but ' 
this courſe! the enemy held not, ſave twice. The 
weather extream hot, and little water; our feet ſcorch-" 
ed through our ſhoes, and men. and horſe died 'of 
thirſt : but if any had liquor put into their mouths, 
preſently after they fell, they would recover; elſe die 
in an inſtant, Our men the laſt fortnight at ſea had 
bad bread, and little of it or other victuals, notwith- +024 
ſtanding general Penn's order; ſo that they were very 
weak at landing; and ſome, inſtead of three days pro- 
viſion at landing, had but one, with which they march- 
ed five days, and therefore fell to cat limes, oranges, 
lemons, &c. which put them into fluxes and fevers. 
Of the former, I had my ſhare for near a fortnight, 
with cruel gripings, that I could ſcarce ſtand. Col. 
Butler was ordered to land to the eaſt of the city, 
but could not; and therefore he and the Chri/opher's 
* regiment under col. Holdip were landed where we firſt 

Ce *-- - * relolved; 
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taking and ſettling of Jamaica, will always 
* . 


t reſolved; and were ordered by general Prime (whtoſs or- 
« der I enjoined them to obey) to ſtay there for us: 


© but they marched away, which contrary to the firſt = 
. © reſolution, with ſome other reaſons, drew us beyond 


their Jandirig (where we were to receive more victuals) 

© to ſecure them who were ſtraggling up and down for 
water. Which put the enemy upon placing of ar 

< ambuſh for them, which fell upon our forlorn ard 

©. routed them; but the van immediately beat them 

back with loſs, and purſued them near to the city 

© walls, who ſhot at us. Victuals we wanted, having 

© faſted two days every man of us; our ammunition 

* ſpent; no water; and our men re to faint, and 

ſome died; the eagerneſs and heat of fight had drawn 

them beyond their ſtrength. Whereupon it was re- 

* folved by a council of war, to retreat for meat and 

© ammunition ; which we did; but our long march and 

© this delay did give the enemy time to call in all the 

© country to at leaſt 4 or 5c00, and left our men, after 

_ © travel by fea, bad diet, and faſting, very weak; ſo 

that when we advanced the next, they fell upon our 

< forlorn again, routed them, and then in the narrow 

© lanes and thick woods routed mine and majpr- general 

© Heane's regiments, flew my major and three of my 

© captains, flew the major-general, and wounded his 

© lieutenant-colonel, who is fince dead; and were not 

(d)Or- © repulſed, till the regiment of ſeamen (with whom I 
monde's © was) gave ſtop to this diſorder. Never did my eyes 
pers, vol. ii. © ſee men more diſcouraged, being ſcarce able to make 
p. 43. See them ſtand; when the enemy was retreated, Who ne- 
alſo Thur- © ver looked upon us until we were ready to faint for 
p. cog— water; they having (which I forgot to tell before) ſtopt 
gol. And up all their wells; fo that we had not of ten miles at 
owns F< leaſt, one drop of water (d).*—— Mr. Daniel, audi- 
| Letters, vol. tor- general in this expedition, gives much the ſame ac- 
i. p. 1—21. count; and then adds, I cannot omit to expreſs fome- 


—— Lond. . thing concerning this great bulineſs, which 1 am ſure 
753- JB Ne , + the 
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© among 
« jor-general's perſon, I have not, neither ſhall I, re- 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
the world will miſtake in reportinge ; but myſelf be- 
ing A e eye- witneſs there on the place, and 


the crowd, in the midſt of danger, near ma- 


ate any thing but what I know for certain truth. I 


© know a threefold cord cannot be eaſily broken ; but 
< where they twiſt not equally 


er, they many 
times cut one another; and this I am ſure, that in 
martial affairs, where commands execute like light- 
« pings, and thoſe variable-as the winds, according as 
© the preſent emer requires, and not for conſent of 
« others, to the Jolie of all. I well know his highneſs 
would never ſubmit, in all his paſt actions, to ſuch 
« curbs, nor can. brave deſigns ever {ſucceed with ſuch 
< bridles, which I hope to ſee amended.* This ſeems a 
ſenſible reflection on joining commiſſioners and the ad- 
miral in authority with the general, and thereby render. 


ing their advice and conſent abſolutely neceſſary in eve- 


ry affair. This was one unhappy cauſe of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs they met with, we may well enough ſuppoſe. An- 


389 


other was the diſlike of the admiral and ſome of the ſea 


officers, to the land forces, as the fame gentleman hints 
in the following paſſage. * The uncharitableneſs of 
our rear-admiral, ſays he, will not ſuffer my ſilence, 
for by that time we were by order ſhipped from Hipa- 
« nola, he did furiouſly and moſt unchriſtian-like ſay, 
before good witneſs, where are theſe cowardly Spa- 
* mards now? Will they not come and cut 
army rogues, that we may noe more be troubled with 
* them? And his own lieutenant, my former acquaint- 
* ance, being by accident aboard the ſhip where T 
* came into, weak, and ſo ill not able to ſtand, after 


* ſalutes and ſome diſcourſe, told me to my face (like 


to his profeſſion) we were all overboard, that they 
might be rid of us again; ſpeaking the ſame words to 
* capt. Fincher in his extremity of weakneſs, and alſo 
* to others (e). | 


theſe 


(eo Tbytke, 


ol. iii. p. 


On the other hand, great complaint was made of ge- 


neral Venables, He was looked on as covetous and nig- 7 


gardly, and was poſſeſſed but of little eſteem amongſt 
the ſoldiery (J), having prohibited them from plundering 


J. : 
on 


4 
. 


LEY 
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be deemed as an eſſential ſervice to (yr 
Britain, and meriting the higheſt applauſe, 
| e 


(eh Thurloe, on pain of death (g). A thing no way pleaſing in ſuch 
gd or an expedition, where every man flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of making a fortune. — Such were the 
cauſes of the failure of the expedition to Hiſpaniola; 
cauſes which will always produce like effects. For un- 
leſs there is unanimity of counſel, obedience to orders, 
confidence in the commander, and ſufficient ſtore of 
proviſions and ammunition, it can never be expected 
but that things will go amiſs. It were well if this had 
been the only affair in which diſhonour and diſgrace. had 
accrued to the nation through the difagreement of com- 
manders, and the envy and ill will of the land. and ſea 
officers one towards another | Cromwel['s genius did not 
(5) See Ac- appear in planning this expedition ()). m1 
— * (Fre) The taking and ſeitling of Jamaica was an ſ-- 
Settlements ſential ſervice to Britain, ] After the diſgrace received by 
in America, the Engliſh, as mentioned in the preceding note, the ar- 
bog ze my was reduced to the greateſt extremities. */Therains 
Lond, 1758.“ increaſing, ſays the auditor Daniel, our men weak. 
© ning, all even unto death fluxing, the ſeamen aboard 
neglecting, that forced us to eat all our troop. horſes, 
(the enemy denying all relief, triumphing) and theſe 
miſeries increaſing, out council refolved by ſeeking 
God, to purge the army, Firſt, Jachſen ¶adjutant- 
general] found guilty of cowardice, had his ſword 
broken over his head- for a coward, his commiſſion 
taken away, and expulſt the army, and to be ſwabber 
to hoſpital ſhips of fick people, which was accordingly 
done. Some women found in mens apparel were pu- 
niſhed, and all ſuſpected whores { Barbadoes.and thoſe 
plantations yielding few elſe) narrowly. ſought; after; 
all officers and ſoldiers ſtrictly commanded to oblerve 
duty, upon greateſt pains ; one of major-general (now 
Forteſcue ) ſoldiers, proved to run away, hanged ; and 
indeed like a wile prudent general, all things by him 
\ ordered ; yet our ſickneſs increaſing, it way reſolves 
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The attempt on Hiſpaniala quickly reached 
the cars of the Catholic King, who imme- 


e diately 

h « again to ſhip, and ſo direMy for Jamaica (1). (i) Thurloe, 
h Penables himſelf hall relate the ſucceſs. © Upon this —_ Po 
6 diſaſter and our mens fears we fell to new counſels, | 


6 
and teſolved to try Jamaica (from which nothing di- 
« yerted our firſt attempt, But that it wanted a name in 
the world, our men refuling to march again for Do- 
£ mingo) where we landed {having beaten the enemy 
© from off his forts and ordnance) upon the tenth of 
« May; and find the country in our judgments equal, if 
© not ſuperior, to Fiſpamola : and in foor miles march 
here. I ſaw more cattle and plantations than in forty 
in Hiſpanivla, and a better air, the fite more advan- 
« tageous to intercept the Spaniſh Plate-fleet. The Re- 
* covery and William of London are come to us with 
« ſome biſcuit, which we extreamly want, but the fleet 
claim it as theirs ; and then we ſtarve :* for the enemy 
here, after ſigning articles, have run into the woods, > 
and drove away all the cattle into the mountains, and 
left us nothing but bare walls and roots to ſhelter and 
feed upon. We are petting horſe to make troopers 
and dragoons: and then we hope well, if the Lord 
© bleſs a party we have ſent forth under colonel Butler, 
The people have broke all their promiſes all along; 
but we have their governor and another principal man 
* as two hoſtages z they ſay the articles are two har (H). (8) Ore 
All things at laſt however were ſettled, and Venables and PR wb | 
Penn, between whom there was an ill ynderſtanding, and ii. p. 50. 
who had different parties even among the land forces, 
took the firſt opportunity of returning to England. 
Cromwell, greatly diſpleaſed at their whole conduct, and 
diſappointed in his high hopes, we may well ſuppoſe was 
angry; and after hearing their mutual accuſations and ; 
defences, committed them to the Tower, Certain it is, 8 
many of the officers complained greatly of Venables be- 
haviour, both at Hiſpaniola and Jamaica (1). The Eng- (Berrbrr- 
//þ were no ſooner known to be gone to this latter place, * vol, ili. 
© WH 4 | but 46.759. 


| wy 
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diately thereupon ſeizing the perſons and 
effects of the Engliſʒ merchants in his do- 
| 2% minions, 
but an account was ſent by Mr. Muddiferd from Bar. 
bade, of its great utility and importance. It is ap- 
« parently, ſays he, in a letter dated June 20, 1655, 
© (ſeeing they would have an iſland) far more proper for 
© their purpoſes, than the other or Porto Rico, as the 
« ſituation in the maps will make more viſible. It hath 
© an excellent harbour, and is. accounted the _ moſt 
healthful and plentiful of them all. It will be ſooner 
filled, and is far more convenient for attempts on the 
Spaniſh fleet, and more eſpecially the Carthagena fleet, 
which muſt halt within fight w it, as they go to the 
Havannah. And believe it, this will more trouble 
the court of Spain than ten of the other; and therefore 
it muſt be expected more attempts will be by the Spa- 
niards to ſupplant them. If therefore you have an 
opportunity, preſs his highneſs and the council to ſend 
ſpeedy and great ſupplies of men, arms, ammunition, 
and cloathes. I am confident that if this place be 
fully planted, which in three or fout years may with 
c eaſe be done, bis highneſs may do what he will in the 
(m) Thur- * Indies (m). Cromwell was ſenſible of its importance, 
loe, vol. iii, and iſſued out a proclamation for the encouragement 
r. 565. of all perſons inclined to ſettle there, promiſing the erec- 
| tion of civil government; protection againſt enemies; 
exemption from cuſtoms for a certain number of years, 
and all other things requiſite to induce men to tranſport 
(*) 14. p. themſelves thither (n). Incredible were the hardſhips 
733. the firſt Englih planters, as well as the officers and ſol- 
diers met with in the beginning. But Cromwell was 
continually ſending them relief, and doing every thing 
(e) 18. vol. in his power to make them eaſy and happy (e). No- 
my 653- thing can more fully confirm this than the following 
e letter written by him to major-general Farteſcue, com- 


. mander of the forces there, after the departure of gene- 
ral Venables. 8 ob Dr f . 1 1 RT hs 
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SIR, 


OLIVER CROMWEL ML. 
minions, cauſed an open war between the 
two nations, Cromwell, far from being inti- 

FN! | midated, 


S I Ry 


c V OU will herewith receive inſtructions for the bet- 
0 ter carrying on of your buſineſs, which is not of 
© ſmall account here, although our diſcouragements have 
© been many; for which we defire to humble ourſelves 
© before the Lord, who hath ſorely chaſtened us. I 
doe commend, in the midſt of others miſcarriages, 


« your conſtancy and faithfulneſs to your truſt, in every 


« * * where you are, and taking care of a company of 
poore ſheepe left by their ſhepherds; and be aſſured, 
that as that which you have done hath been good in 
« itſelf, and becoming an honeſt man, ſo it bath a 
© very good favour here with all good Chriſtians and all 
true Engliſhmen, and will not be forgotten by me, as 
« opportunitie ſhall ſerve, I hope you have long before 
« this time received that good ſupplye which went from 
hence in '7uly laſt, whereby you will perceive, that 
* you haye not been forgotten heere. I hope alſo the 
* ſhips ſent for New England are before this tyme with 
you; and let me tell you, as an encouragement to you 
and thoſe with you to improve the utmoſt diligence, 
and to excite your courage in this buſineſs, though not 
to occalion any negligence in prefentinge that affair, 
nor to give occaſion to flacken any improvement of 
what the place may afford, that you will be followed 
with what, neceſlary ſupplies, as well for comfortable 
« ſubliſtance, as for your ſecurity. againſt ihe Spaniard, 
this place may afford or you want. And therefore 
ſtudy firſt your ſecuritie by fortifieing; and although 
you have not monies for the preſent, wherewith to do 
© it in ſuch quantities as were to be wiſhed, yet your 
* caſe being as that of a marchinge army, wherein eve- 
* ry ſoldier, out of principles of nature, and according to 
the practice of all diſcipline, ought to be at the pains 
to ſecure the common quarter; wee hope no man 
* amongſt you will be ſoe wanting to himſelf, conſi- 


« deringe 
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midated, ſent immediate orders to Blake, 
who was then in the Mediterranean, to act 


5 


= 
4 


; againſt 


deringe food is orovided for you, as not to'be willin 
to help to the uttermoſt therein; and therefore I re. 
quire you and all with you for the ſafetie of the whole, 


that this be made your principal intention. The do- 


inge of this will require, that you be verie cateful 
not to ſcatter, till = have begun a ſecuritie in ſome 
one place, Next I deſire Jo that you would con- 


ſider how to form ſuch a body of good horſe, as may, 


if the Spaniard ſhould attempt upon you at the next 


- comeing into the Indies with his gallions, be in a rea- 


dineſs to march to hinder his landinge, who will hard. 
ly land upon a body of horſe; and if he ſhall land, 
be in a poſture to keep the proviſions of the country 
froni him, or him from the proviſions, if he ſhall en- 
deavour to march towards you. Wee truſt wee ſhall 


furniſh you with biidles, ſaddles, and horſe-ſhoes, and 


other things neceſſary for that worke, deſiring you to 


the uttermoſt to improve what you have already of 
thoſe forts. Should it be knowne that you had 500 


horſe well appointed, ready to march upon all occa- 
ſions in that iſland, even that alone might deterre the 
Spaniard from attemptinge any thing upon you. Wee 
have ſent commiſſioners and inſtructions: into New 
England, to trye what people may be drawn, thence, 
Wee have done the like to the Exgliſb windward iflinds, 
and both in England, Scotland, and Treland, you will 
have what men and women we can well tranſport. 


Wee think, and it is much deſigned amongſt us, to 


ſtrive with the Spaniard for the maſtery of all thoſe 
ſeas; and therefore wee could heartily wiſh, that the 
iſland of Providence were in our hands againe, believ- 
inge that it lies ſo advantagiouſly in reference to the 
mayne, and eſpecially for the hindrance of the Peru 
trade and Cartagena, that you would not only hate 
great advantage thereby of intelligence and ſurprize, 
but even blocke up the ſame. It is diſcourſed roy: 
"TOS 
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againſt Spain. His orders were obeyed, and 


wealth, 


— 


s that if the Spaniard doe attempt you, it is moſt likely 
it will- be on the eaſt end of the iſland towards Cuba, 
as alſo Cuba upon Cuba is a place eaſily attempted, and 


*« hath in it a very rich copper mine. It would be good 


for. the firſt, as you have opportunity, to informe 


yourſelf, and if there be need, to make a good work 


6 

6 

6 

6 

$ 

« thereupoh, to prevent them; and for-the other, and 
all things of that kinde, wee mult leave them to your 
judgment upon the place, to doe therein as you ſhall 
« ſee cauſe. To conclude, as we have cauſe to be hum- 
« bled for the reproof God gave us at St. Domingo upon 
the account of our owne ſigs, as well as others; ſoe 
truly upon the reports brought hither to us of the ex- 
© treame avarice, pride, and confidence, diſorders and 
debauchedneſs, profaneneſs and wickedneſs commonly 
. 

6 

5 

$ 

5 

& 

6 

5 


practiſed amongſt the army; wee cannot onlie bewail 


the ſame, but deſire that all with you may doe ſo, 
and that a very ſpecial regard may be had ſoe to go- 
verne for tyme to come, as that all manner of vice 
may be thoroughly diſcountenanced and ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, and that ſuch a frame of government may be 
exerciſed, that virtue and codliceth 


e may receive due 
encouragement.” | | 


He lived not I A” to ſee the beneficial effects of 


his care. But the Engliſb nation has ſufficiently expe- 
rienced it. Jamaica for near a century has returned an 


immenſe treaſure to her mother country, and enabled 


her to injure Spain when neceſſary, in a very ſenſible 
manner. This ſhe long has done, and, as it is ſaid, is 
yet capable of doing much more, if properly cultivated 
and improved, and reſcued out-of the hands of monopo- 
lizers. How far this is true, it may become thoſe who 
have the affairs of our colonies under their inſpection to 


enquire; but whatever be the reſult, it will be an indif- 


putable truth, that Jamaica is one great ſource of wealth 
iv Britain, 3 5 Ws 


— 
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and effects of the Engliſh by way of retaliation for what 


) Milton's * Indies (p). But Cromwell reſted not in words. He 


roſe _ 


Works, vol 


No p. 273. 


* fident, we have made it plain to all who weigh thing 


' terranean or elſewhere, and to ſeize every thing he could 
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wealth (G), honour and renown, accrued 

to 


(G66) Wealth and honor accrued to his country by Blake 
behaviour.) On the King of Spain's ſeizing the perſons 


had paſled in America, Cromwell publiſned a manifeſto _ 
in Latin, written, as is ſuppoſed by Milton,  ſettin; 
forth his reaſons for his conduct in that affair. This 
piece contains a great variety. of inſtances of the barba- 
rity, cruelty and oppreſſion exerciſed by the Spaniard; 
on the Engliſh, which are little known. Ships were 
taken, men murthered, and the iſlands of Tortuga and 
Providence wreſted out of the hands of the Englifh in 
times of full peace, Belides theſe abominableg deeds in 
the new world, an account is given of many hoſtile acts 
againſt the ſame nation, by the Spaniards, even in Eu- 
rope; from all which, ſays the manifeſto, * We are'con- 


33 ˙· IEP Roo ene Hoo 


fairly and iwpartially, that neceſſity, honor and juſtice, 
© have prompted us to undertake this late expedition. 
* Firſt, we have been prompted to it by neceſſity ; it 
being abſolutely neceſſary to go to war with the Spa- 
* niards, ſince they will not allow us to be at peace with 
* them: and then honor and juſtice, ſeeing we cannot 
pretend to either of thefe, if we fit ſtill and ſuffer 
< ſuch inſufferable injuries to be done our countrymen, 
© as thoſe we have ſhown to be done them in the . 


ſent orders to Blake to attack the Spaniards in the Medi 


lay his hand on belonging unto them. Blake wanted 
nothing more. Shortly after, cruiſing, in conjunc- 
tion with general Montague, off of Cadiz, to inter- 
© cept the Spaniſh Flota, captain Stayner, with three 
© ſhips of the fleet, fell in with eight galleons, with 
© which he dealt ſo effectually in two or three hours en- 
gagement, that one was ſunk, another ſet on fixe, 
© two were forced on ſhore, and two he took, having 
on board, in money and plate, to the value of ix, 
| 7 15 4 * . hundred 


* ' 
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to his country by the behaviour of that gal- 
0 ö ; | lant 


hundred thouſand pounds, and only two eſcaped into 
« Cadiz 025 This action was on the gth of September, (#) Bur- 
1656. Capt. Stayner, in his letter to the generals of ©bett, p. 
the fleet, written on the day of the engagement, fays, 93. 
« The ſhip he took was as ood as all the fleet beſides, 
and the other that capt. Harman took was very rich; 
« though but little ſilver in her (7). By the calculation ,) Thorloe, 
of the Spaniards, there was taken and loſt nine millions vol. v. p. 
of pieces of eight, of which about five millions fell to'399- 
the ſhare of the Engliſh (t,). Beſides this great ſum of (,) 14, p. 
money, fo uſeful to Cromwell at this time, advantage was 400. 
made of the intelligence given by the young marquis of 
Baydex, a priſoner, Who was born in Lina, and un- 
derſtood well the ſtate of the Vi Indies. Montague 
ſpent almoſt a Whole afternoon in difcourſe with him, 
and obtained fuch an account from him, as he thought 
worth tranſmitting to Thurhe (t). So intent was he on () fd. p. 
procuring all poſſible helps for his country. The next 434. 
« year admiral Blake went out with a ſtrong ſquadron on 
the ſame deſign of intercepting the Spaniſh Welt In- 
© dia fleet, and took his ſtation off of Cadiz, where re- 
« ceiving intelligence that thoſe ſhips were arrived at 
« Teneriffe, he made the beſt of his way to that iſland. 
The Fleta lay in the bay of Santa Cruz, drawn up in 
form of a half-moon, with a ſtrong barricado before 
them; the bay itſelf defended by ſeven forts diſpofed 
round the fame, with two caſtles at the entrance, 
which were well furniſhed with ordnance : in which 
poſture the Spaniſb admiral thought himſelf fo ſecure, 
that he ſent out word by a Dutch merchant, Blake- 
might come if be dur. The admiral having taken a 
view of the enemy's ſituation, ſent in captain Stayner 
with a ſquadron to attack them, who ſoon forcing his 
paſſage into the bay, was preſently ſupported by Hate 
with the whole fleet. Placing ſome of his ſhips c as 
that they might fire their broadſides into the caffles 
and forts, himſelf and Stayner engaged the "OE 
| | 7 fleet, 
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laht admiral. - Very few! commanders ever 
ſhewed like conduct and bravery. Nor were 

1 the 


«© fleet, and in io þ- obtaining a _compleat victory, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the ſhips; but being not able 
to bring them off, he ſet them on fire, and they were 

(% Ber- © every one burnt (2). Sixteen galleons were deſtroy- 

2 P- ed, beſides others. Moſt of them had a great part of 

72) Thur- their loading aboard, which periſhed all with the ſhips (+). 

Joe, vol. vi. The laſt intelligence from Cadia (ſays Mr. Maynard, 

. 31. the Engliſb conſul at Liſbon, in a letter to Mr. Thurlee, 

| dated June 6, 1657, N, S.) ſaies, that the loſſe of 

thoſe ſhips in the Canaries goes near their hearts; they 
thinking it a greater loſſe to them than the galleons 
with the plate taken formerly ; for the conſequence of 

this loſſe will be greate, in reſpect they are wholly 
diſappointed of furniſhing the Vg India with ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as they wante; for thoſe ſhips were deſigned 
to have gone from thence in few days, if general Blake 
had not prevented them; ſo now they are driven to 
« their laſte ſhifte to freight Hollanders, and ſend them 

00 14, ibid, © ſome, and ſome for the India (5). — Such were the 
naval exploits under the Protector] Exploits, which Mr, 
Waller has celebrated in more than ene of his poems. 


o 
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— Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain 
VU pon this gilded Majeſty of Spain; [> 
And knowing well, that empire muſt decline, 
W hoſe chief ſupport and ſinews are of coin |, 
Our nation's ſolid virtue did oppoſe,  __ 
To the rich troublers of the world's repoſe: 
And now ſome months, incamping on the main, 


Our naval army had beſieged Spain: ES 
They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 
Are to their ports. by our bold fleet confin'd ; 

From whence, our ted croſs they triumphant ſee, 
Riding without a rival on the ſea, | 


And 


A i of men bring ſent into Flanders, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
he Engliſb leſs ſucceſsful on the continent. 
Joined 
And Ren { fo Bhi? 


The feat aur own : and now all, nations greet, 
With bending ſails, each veſſel of our fleet ; 


. Your pow'r extends as far as winds gan — yl 
Or ſwelling fails 28 the globe * n 


He has not uſed 8 much poetical owes, 0 Ny 
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Blake, *© after this glorious atchieyement, returned to 


« the coaſt of Spain, and wo cruiſed, there ſome time, 


was coming home with the fleet to England, when he 
fell ill of a ſcorbutic fever, of which he died juſt as he 
was entering Plymouth ſound.  Gramwell's parliament, 


dered him a jewel of five hundred pound, and now 


upon his death beſtowed on him a ſolemn and ſump- 
tuous funeral, interring bim in Henry VII.s chap- | 
ple (z)]. This. was on the 4th of September, 1657, (=) Wis” 


When his corps was conveyed from Greenwich houſe wy . 


by water in a barge of ſtate, adorned with moutning, 

eſcutchcons, ſtandards, &c. and attended by divers of 
his highneſs's privy council, the commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, the officers of the army and navy, the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen of the city of London, &c. 
In their paſſage along the river on the farther fide of 
the bridge and at the Tawer, the great guns were diſ- 
charged, as alſo on this fide of the bridge, till they 
came to Weſtminſter in the New-Palace Yard, From 
thence the corps Mas by the ſame perſons of honor 
conducted to Henry VI1I.'s chapple in tbe Abbey, 
where it was interred in a vault made on purpoſe ; 
and at the interment, the regiments of horſe and foot 
which attended gave many great volleys of hot. The 
whole was very honourably performed, according to 
the merit of that noble perſon, who had done Iv ma- 


upon the news of this exploit, at Santa Crux, had or- 


© ny eminent ſervices for his country both by ſea and 


s land. F 
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joined the French under Turenne, who tak- 
ing (Hun) Dunkirk, immediately put it in the 
poſſeſſion 


(e) Mercu- © land (a).“ I would not have given this detail of the 
rius Politi- honors paid to the corpſe of this moſt virtuous, valiant 
380 yg and diſintereſted man, who loved his country, and was 
1606. And beloved and praiſed by men of all parties who had any 
1 N ſenſe of merit: I ſay, I would not have done this, wete 
* it not to ſhew how different his treatment was now, 
from what it was after the return of Charles II. when his 

body (in virtue of his Majeſty's expreſs command) was 

taken up and buried in 2 pit with others in St. Mar- 

garet's church-yard, September 12, 1661: In which 

place, ſays Mood, it now remaineth, enjoying no other 

© monument, but what is reared by his valour, which 

5) Wood's © time itſelf can hardly deface (5).” This baſe action 

Falti, ubi biſhop Kenner ding, as I ſuppoſe, aſhamed of, ' veils 
(c) Regiter over, by ſaying only © his body was taken up and bu- 
and Chroni- ried in the church-yard (c)“ What authority a late 
yo. p. 336: ingenious writer had to ſay that Blake's * remains were 
1-23, * with great decency reinterred in St. Margaret's church- 
(% Biogra- * yard, is hard to ſay (d). He refers indeed to Kennet in 
| phia Belts the place above cited, His authority will by no means, 
nies, . 56. % ſee, bear him out. Some of the other bodies 

taken up, and treated thus ignominioully at the ſame 
time, were admiral Dean's, a man of bravery, who loſt 
his life in the ſervice of his country ; col. Hump. Mack- 
worth's; Sir Milliam Conflable's ; col. Beſcatuen s, a Cor- 

ni/h gentleman, of a family diſtinguiſhed by its conſtant 

attachment to liberty, and flourithing in great reputa- 
tion, by the well-known exploits of the adtniral of that 

name; and many others too long to be here mentioned: 

Such was the politeneſs arid humanity introduced by the 

reſtoration ! pettus | Ed: 

(unn) Dunkirk was immediately put in poſſeſſion of the 

Protector.] France and England had been but on indif- 

ferent terms. Bourdeaux had arrived in London, and en- 

tered on a negociation for peace. He met with various 

dgfficulties and delays; and during the treaty, news at. 

EPS; | . 5 "rived. 
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poſſeſſion of the protector. Such were 


4 » 


rived that an embargo was laid on the Englißb, in the 
ports of France, This was by way of repriſal for ſome 
hoſtile acts ſaid to be done by them on the ſubjects and 
poſſeſſions of that crown. Hereupon the treaty was at 

a ſtand, and Cromwell refuſed abſolutely to conclude on 
any thing till the embargo was taken off, The French 
were forced to comply, and great was the joy expreſſ- 
ed by them for the peace. Cardinal Mazarine, in a let- 
ter to Bourdeaux, dated Paris, December 8, 1655, N. 8. 
writes as follows: You will underſtand by monſieur 
de Brienne all the rejoicings that were made here for ; 
© the peace. I will only tell you, that amongſt other — 
« ſigns of joy, the King hath ordered all the guns to be 

« diſcharged generally in all the frontier places of this 

kingdom; a thing which was never done; and like- 

© wiſe his Majeſty will have me to have the honor to | 
entertain him to-day to dinner in publick, and you N 
may believe we ſhall not forget to remember in a 

ſolemn manner the health of the lord protector (e). (-) Tberloe, 

After this, in the year 1657, a league offenſive and de- * 1 

fenſive againſt Spain was made between France and hos 2 
England; by which the protector engaged to ſend ſix 323 
thouſand foot into Flanders,” on condition that the French = 
ſhould undertake the ſiege of Marchle, Gravelin, or 

Dunkirk, and that if either of the two former places. 

were firſt taken, it ſhould be put into his hands, to be 

as a hoſtage till he ſhould be made maſter of Dunkir#, 5 "A 
which he was to keep, reſtoring the other to France (F'). Y Life of 

Theſe troops were ſent into Flanders at the joint ex- . 

pence of the èontracting powers, but on their landing 7. 2 

were taken into French pay, and took place of all the 

regiments of Turenne's army, fave the two old regiments 
of guards (g). Afardyke the firſt campaign being taken, ſc) Thur- 4 
was delivered up to the Engliſh, who greatly complain- _ | * 
ed of their being ill uſed by the French, in refpeRt of s. And * 
proviſions. Cromwell was ill pleaſed that Dunkirk had Now (pop > 
not been beſieged inſtead of Mardyke, and therefore 
—> | Dd © _ peremptorily * 
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. which drew the eye of by-ſtanders, and pro- 


the Engliſh forces. 


. 
% * 
. 


N 
— 

— 
„ 
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eured 


peremptorily inſiſted on its being undertaken early in the 
year 1658. Haxarine durſt not refuſe. Turenne had 
orders to inveſt it. He obeyed, and was ſoon joined by 
Leckhart, the Engliſh ambaſlador, 
had the command in chief of theſe, under whom was 
Morgan, an officer of great bravery and experience. 
The Spaniards, on hearing of the ſiege, marched to raiſe 
it, This produced a battle, in which the victory fell 
to the allied army, and Dunkirk ſurrendered on condi- 
tions. The next day Lewis XIV. and all his court en- 
tered triumphantly into the town, and then delivered it 
up, according to treaty, to the Englyh, June 15, 1658, 
O. 8. Thus had Oliver his deſire, of obtaining a 
footing on the continent, at the expence almoſt wholly 
of France. Lockhart, in his letter to Thurle, written 


the day before Dunkirk was delivered into his hands, 
has the following expteſſions: 'Fo-morrow, before 


* five of the clock at night, his highneſs's forces under 
* my command will be poſſeſſed of Dunkirt,———l 
* have a great many diſputes with the cardinal about 
© ſeveral things. ' have agreed he ſhall have all the 
© cannon in the town that have the armes of France upon 
© them ; but ſome other things, concerning ſhipping in 
* the-harbor, and the quartering the French guards, and 
lodging the chief officers of the army, is yett in con- 
troverſie; nevertheleſſe I mult ſay, 1 find him willing 
to hear reaſon : and the generality of court and 
arms are even mad to ſee themſelves part with what 
oy call un ſi bon morceau, or ſo delicatt a bit, yet be 
is ſtill- conſtant to his promiſes, and ſeems to be as 
lad in the generall (notwithſtanding our differences in 

: File particulars)-to give this place to his highnels, as 
© I can be to receive it. The King is alſo exceeding 


© oblyging and civil, and hath more trew worth in him. 


| (5 Thur. than I could haye imagined (6). From this letter, 
, vol, vii. 


p-. 73 


— 


it demonſtrably appears that the following ancpdote of 
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cured him an extraordinary renown 3 12 5 
To theſe we muſt add his deeds of real 
merit, and worthy of the higheſt praiſe, 

; | b vr. 


Dr. Melioood' s, though confidently delivered, and fre- 
quently, from him, repeated, is an abſolute fiction. 
« There was an article, ſays he, between France and 
the protector, that if Dunkirk came to be taken, it 
© ſhould immediately bg delivered up to the Engl b; 
and his ambaſſador Lockhart had orders to take poſ- 
« ſeſſion of it accordingly. When the French army be- 
© ing joined with the Eng auxiliaries, was in its 
march to inveſt the town, Cromwell ſent one morning 

for the French ambaſſador to I hitehall, and Zet 
him publickly for his maſter's deſigned breach of pro- 
miſe in giving ſecret orders to the French general to 
keep poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, in caſe it was taken, con- 
trary to the treaty between them. The ambaſſador 
proteſted he knew nothing of the matter, as indeed 
he did not, and begged leave to aſſure him that there 
was no ſuch thing thought of, Upon which Cromwell 
pulling a paper out of his pocket, Here (fays he) is 
a copy of the cardinal's order: and I defire you to diſ- 
patch immediately an expreſs to let him know, that- 
I am not to be impoſed upon; and that if he deliver 
not up the keys of the, town of Dunkirk to Lockhart 
within an hour after it {hall be taken, tell him III 
come in perſon, and demand them at the gates of Pa- 
is. There were but four perſons ſaid to be privy to 
the order, the Queen mother, the cardinal, the mareſ- 
chal de Turenne, and a ſecretary, whofe name it is not 
fit at this time to mention, The cardinal for a long 
time blamed the Queen, as if ſhe might poſſibly have 
* blabbed it out to ſome of her women: whereas it was 
found after the ſecretary's death, that he had kept a 
* ſecret correſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral years; 
and therefore it was not doubted but he had ſent him 
the copy of the order above mentioned (i). What(;) Memoirt, 
invention ! What falſchood f Excellent is the uſe of State?* 96: lame. 
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| vx. his interpoſition in behalf of the Yay. 
dots (111), when under perſecution from 

| AN | their 


Papers, were it only to detect ſuch haſty, credulous, 

_ poſitive writers —— Burnet tells us, The trade of 
England ſuffered more in this than in any, former 
(4) Vol.i. © war (4) ;“ and Puffenderf, if remember right, ſays, 
. 19 1500 ſhips were taken by the Spaniards, Tis not im- 
probable. The commerce of England was at a greater 
| height now than formerly. And the Spaniards, by the 
loſs they had ſuſtained, were, incapable of making any 

head, unleſs by privateering, whereby indeed the mer- 

chants of England could not but be ſufferers. This al- 

ways will be the caſe of a commercial nation, with ſu- 
perior force, braving her enemies, and blocking up 

or deſtroying ther Nerd However, in fuch a caſe, 

the merchants, as ſufferers, muſt have leave to com- 

lain. ; | 

; (111) His interpoſition in behalf of the Vaudois, &c,] 
If proteſtantiſm was merely an hatred of. the pope; if 

it conſiſted barely in receiving the communion in both 

kinds, or chanting Clement Marot's, or our Sternhold's 
old Pſalms, it would juſtly be liable to the ridicule and 
contempt with which it has been treated, of late, by 

NJ See Me- ſome men of genius (/). Or if indeed it tended to de- 
2 ſtroy monarchical power (n), to ſubvert the laws, and 
Branden- throw all things into confuſion, princes would do well 
bure, p. 144 to be on their guard againſt it. But if, on the con- 
rn proteſtantiſm, as ſuch, is merely a revival of the 
Lewis XIV. doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, whereby the knowledge and 
vol. il. p. worſhip of the one true God of the univerſe was eſta- 
180. bliſhed, and piety and virtue, in their full extent, re- 
commended, and commanded, under the ſanctions of 
rewards and puniſhments in another world: if this re- 
ligion is ſimple, intelligible, friendly, and benevolent, 
and void of every thing to amuſe or corrupt, then it is 
- worthy of eſteem. What is the real ſtate of the caſe, 
 _ thoſe only are judges who are well verſed in the writ- 
_ ings of the New Teltameat, which the W 52 

| | emen 
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their ſoveteign on account of their religion, 
Ks 7 and 


referred to, I preſume, do not pretend to be. One 
ſtrong preſumption, however, in favour of proteſtant- 
iſm is, its being the conſtant obje& of the hatred of 
thoſe kings and prieſts who delight to trample under 
ſoot the liberties of mankind, Ep render all ſubject to 
their own .wicked wills. A doctrine of liberty can ill 
be digeſted by men ſenſible of deſigns ſubverſive of it. 
Hence have ariſen the perſecutions of proteſtants, and 
in this light have they, I think, generally been viewed. 
Almoſt every where, when in power, have the ruling 
eccleſiaſtics {tirred up princes, to cruſh and extirpate a 
race of men who conſtantly oppoſe themſelves to their 
deſigns. The FYaudiis, who long before Luther's time 
(perhaps from the firſt ages of Chriſtianity) had enter- 

. tained opinions contrary to thoſe of the church of Rome, 
and were for the moſt part a plain, honeſt, well- mean- 
ing kind of men, (that had been cruelly uſed for their of "2 
opinions oniy) © had now a new perſecution raiſed | 
« againſt them by the duke of Savoy. So Cromwell ſent 
to Mazarinedeliring him to put a ſtop to that; adding, 
that he knew well they had that duke in their power, 

« and could reſtrain him as they pleaſed : and if they 

did not, he muſt preſently break with them. Maza- | 
* rine objected to this as unreaſonable ; he promiſed to W 
* do good offices; but he could not be obliged to an- 4 
* ſwer for the effects they might have. This did not | 
* ſatisfy Cromwell : ſo they obliged the duke of Savey to g 
put a ſtop to that unjuſt fury: and Cromwell raiſed a 

* great ſum for the Vaudois, and ſent over Morland to 

* ſettle all their concerns, and to ſupply all their loſs _ 

$ ſes (n). Mr. (afterwards Sir Samuel) Mor land, (n) Burnet, 

has written © The hiſtory of the Eyangelical Churches '* 1. P. + 

* of the valleys of Piemont? in which, among other 
things, is * a moſt naked and punctual relation of the 

late bloody maſſacre, 1655, and a narrative of all the f.) Folio, 
following tranſactions to the year of our Lord 1658 . 


* 
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and the generous relief he afforded them in 
e ; their 


From authentic papers in this book, it appears that the 


proteſtants under the protection of edicts, confirmed the 


preceding year by their ſovereign, and guilty of na 
crime, were, by an order, dated January 25, 1655, 
obliged to quit houſes and eſtates, within three days, 
upon pain of death, in caſe. they did not make it ap- 

pear that they were become Catholics within twenty 
days. This, though in the depth of winter, old and 
young complied with., Soon after, a body, of. troops 
was ſent into the villages and diſtricts. of theſe unhappy 
creatures, who plundering and ſpoiling every thing that 
came in their way, provoked the ſufferers who had no- 
tice of it ſo much, that they ſtood up in their own de- 
fence, and put to flight their perſecutors. Orders here- 
upon were given to afford no quarter. In conſequence 
hereof, a terrible ſcene was exhibited. The utmoſt cru- 
elties were exerciſed upon perſons af every age, ſex and 
condition, Hanging, up diſmemberipg, raviſhing, 
and every barbarous and cruel puniſhment, the moſt dia- 
bolic imagination could invent, was inflicted on them; 
The Swiſs Proteſtant Cantons, alarmed at theſe proceed- 
ings, interpoſed with the duke of Savoy, in behalf of 
theſe his much wronged ſubjects. But in yain. They 
had little attention paid to them, and were out of hopes 
of procuring any redreſs, — The news however reach- 
ing Cromwell, he was ſo deeply affected with the poor 


people's calamities, that he was often heatd to ſay, that 


© it lay as near, or rather nearer his heart, than if it 
© had concerned his neareſt and deareſt relations in the 
© world. Neither indeed were the effects of his cha- 
© rity and Chriſtian compaſſion at all inferior to thoſe 


7) Mor- «© his zealous, earneſt, and pathetic expreſſions (þ). 
2%, p. SS. He immediately ordered a collection through the king- 


dom for a ſupply of their neceſſities, which, through the 
innate generoſity of the Engliſh, amounted to the ſum 
of thirty-eight thouſand ninety-ſeyen pounds ſeyen ſhil- 


lines 
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their diſtreſſes and ſufferings. This (with 
| : very 
lings and three: pence “. The pfotesdor contributed tq- 


wards this, out of his own pocket, two thouſand 
pounds (2). 


— Our forefathers, we ſee, were not whol- (y) Mor- 


ly unacquainted with that ſpirit, which the preſent age, land, p. 588. 


with ſome reaſon, values itſelf ſo much upon, ith 
this liberality however Cromwell did not reſt ſatisfied. 
He immediately writ to the Kings of Sueden and Den- 
mark, to the States-General, and the Proteſtant Swiſs 
Cantons, neg them to. uſe their interpoſition in 
behalf of their perſecuted brethren, and declaring that 
if it ſhould prove ineffectual, that he was ready to ad- 
viſe with them about ſuch means as might be moſt con- 


ducing to their redreſs and relief (7). And that he might () Id. p. 
in the moſt powerful manner effect it, he gave orders 55% 5%? 


to Mr. Morland, May 23 1655, to prepare himſelf, 
in order to carry a meſſage from his highneſs to the 
duke of Savoy, to intreat him to recal that mercileſs 
£ edict, and to reſtore the remnant of his poor diſtreſſed 
«© ſubjeAs to their ancient liberties and habitations ; as 
© likewiſe in his way to deliver a letter from his high- 
* neſs to the king of France, to ſollicit his Majeſty to 
« employ his power and intereſt with the duke for the 
* ſame purpoſe,” The orders were ſoon obeyed. The 
letter.to the French King was delivered, who returned 
an anſwer very reſpectful; containing aſſurances of his 
having already mediated in behalf of the proteſtants in 
Piedmont, and that he would ſtill continue ſo. to do. 
To this was added, that he had grounds to hope, that 
his mediation, would not be unprofitable. Morland then 
proceeded on to Turin, where, after being nobly enter- 


o Cromwell's adverſaries, who ſtuck at nothing to blacken him, had 
the boldneſs to affirm, © That moſt of the money which was collected 


* for this purpoſe was returned, and applied to the leyying of a body of Letter 


* Swiſs, to be brought over to controul the army, and reduce the peo-. 

* ple to an implicit obedience to his government f.“ This is a ridicu- 

lous tale, and abundantly confuted by Morland's accounts, 

mage, : 
= Dd 4 | tained, *' 5 


and lawful. 


l in which Member of 
the diſtribution of the charity appears to have been honeffly and etaCtly Parliament, 


very many other (inſtances which might be 
mentioned 


; tained, he bad audience of the duke of Savoy," in tho 
| preſence of Madame Royale, his mother. Here, in a 
very eloquent and pathetic ſpeech, he lamented the un- 
| bead. oß cruelties inflicted on the duke's proteſtant ſub- 
jects, and ſaid every thing to move him to compaſſion, 
After this the proteCtor's letter was delivered on the ſame 
ſubject. Madame Royale“ hereupon told the Engh/h en- 
voy, That as on the one fide ſhe could not but ex- 
, * tremely applaud the ſingular goodneſs and charity of | 
© his highneſs the Lord Protector towards their ſubjects, 
s whoſe condition had been repreſented to him ſo ex- 
c ceeding ſad and lamentable, as ſhe perceived by that 
© diſcourſe of his; ſo on the other fide ſhe could not but 
s extremely admire, that the malice of men ſhould ever 
© proceed ſo far, as tocloath ſuch fatherlike and tender 
- chaſtiſements of their moſt rebellious and inſolent ſub- 
« jets with ſo black and ugly a character, to render 
© them thereby odious to all neighbouring princes and 
* ſtates, with whom they ſo much defired to keep a 
good underſtanding and friendſhip, eſpecially with fa 
* great and powerful a prince as his highneſs the Lord 
© Protector; and withall, ſhe did not doubt, but that 
* when he ſhould be particularly and clearly informed 
© of the truth of all paſſages, he would be ſo fully ſa- 
* tisfied with the duke's proceedings, that he would not 
give the leaſt countenance to thoſe his diſobedient ſub- 
« jects, But however, for his highneſs's ſake, they 
would not only freely pardon their rebellious ſubjects 
for thoſe ſo heinous crimes which they had commit- 
ted, but alſo would accord to them ſuch priviledges 
and graces, as could not but give the Lord Protector 
. ta ſufficient. evidence how great a, reſpect they bare 
(:)Morland, both to his perſon and mediation (3). In conſe- 
p. 575- quence of the protector's application to the proteſtant 
princes and ſtates, a general diſpoſition appearęd to fa- 


$ 7 The duke was young, and under the tuition of his mother. 
| Ea your 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
mentioned of his concern for the proteſtant 
intereſt, 


vour the Vaudazs. And very probable it is, the court of 
Turin would have been obliged not only to. have given 
them a pardon, but proper fecurity for the enjoyment of 


their religion and liberties. Unhappily, they were too 


haſty in procuring themſelves a little eaſe. For while 
the Dutch embaſſador was on his journey in their be- 


half, and Oliver had ſent two perſons to join with Mor- 


land in negotiating a peace, a treaty was concluded by 


means of the French embaſſador Servient, and the em- 


baſſadors of the Swiſs Proteſtant Cantons ; a treaty ſpe- 
cious in appearance, but productive of many woes. 
Cromwell, however, ceaſed not to take care of the in- 
tereſt of thoſe poor people. For underſtanding that 
they were ſtill oppreſſed in many inſtances, though a 
{top was put to the maſſacres and other notorious. afts 
of violence, he ſent a letter to Lockhart, his embaſſador 
at the court of France, dated May 26, 1658, in which 


he deſires him, To redouble his inſtances - with the 


French King, in ſuch pathetick and affectionate ex- 
« prefſions, as may be in ſome meaſure ſuitable to the 
« greatneſs of their preſent ſufferings and grievances, 
* which (the truth is, ſays he) are almoſt inexpreflible.” 
——In this letter is contained a liſt of their grievances, 


whereof Lockhart is ordered to make his Majeſty tho- 


roughly ſenſible, and to perſuade him to give ſpeedy 
and effectual orders to his embaſſador, who refides-in 


4209 


the duke's court, to act vigorouſly in their behalf (z),— () Morland, 
This detail, plainly ſhews the little exactneſs there is oe” 


in the above-cited paſlage from Burnet.——" Tis not im- 
poſſible however, if Cromwell had lived a little longer, 
he would have fully carried his point with regard to 


theſe men; his connections and influence in France be- 


ing about this time at their height. —I will add one re- 
lation more on this ſubject from Clarendon, a relation 
honourable indeed to Cromwell, though I am afraid not 
much to be depended on; as no traces, except of the 


tymult, are to he found in Lockhart's letters. In 


the 
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intereſt, and the protection he always granted 
2 . it) 


t the city of N:/mes, which is one of the faireſt in the 
« province of Languedoc, and 'where thoſe of the re. 
© ligion do moſt abound, there was a great faction at 
that ſeaſon when the conſuls (who are the chief ma- 
© giſtrates) were to be choſen. Thoſe of the reformed 
© religion had the confidence to ſet up one of them- 
© ſelves for that magiſtracy; which they of the Noman 
© religion reſolved to oppoſe with all their power. The 
© diflention between them made ſo much noiſe, that the 
< intendant of the province, who is the ſupream mini- 
c ſter in all civil affairs throughout the whole province, 
went thither to prevent any diſorder that might hap- 
pen. When the day of election came, thole of the 
religion poſſeſſed themſelves with many armed men of 
© the Town-houſe, where the election was to be made. 
The magiſtrates ſent to know what their meaning 
s was; to which they anſwered, © They were there to 
© give their voices for the choice of the new confuls, 
c and to be ſure that the election was fairly made. 
The biſhop of the city, the intendant of the province, 
£ with all the officers of the church, and the preſent 
© magiſtrates of the town, went together in their robes 
< to be preſent at the election, without any ſuſpicion 
c that there would be any force uſed. When they came 
s near the gate of the Town-houſe, which was ſhut, 
© and they ſuppoſed would be opened when they came, 
© they within poured out a volley of muſket-ſhot upon 
them, by which the dean of the church, and two or 
three of the magiſtrates of the town, were killed upon 
cs the place, and very many others wounded ; whereof 
s ſome died ſhortly after. In this confuſion, the ma- 
« giſtrates put themſelves into as good a poſture to de- 
* fend themſelves as they could, without any purpoſe of 
* offending the others, till they ſhould be better pro- 
© vided; in order to which they ſent an expreſs to the 
court with a plain relation of the whole matter of 
fact; and that there appeared to be no manner of 
Dates, | Po „combination 


g 


OLIVER CROMWELL.' 


it) yielded juſt matter of praiſe to his 


£ 


admirers, 


combination with thoſe of the religion in other places 


of the province, but that it was an inſolence in 
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* night, ſent away another meſſenger to his epbayoms 


thoſe of the place, upon the preſumption of their great 
numbers, which were little inferior to thofe of the 
catholics. 'The court was glad of the occaſion, and 
reſolved that this provocation, in which other places 
were not involved, and which nobody- could excuſe, 
ſhould warrant all kinds of ſeverity in that city, even 
to the pulling down their temples, and expelling ma- 
ny of them for ever out of the city; which, with the 
execution and forfeiture of many of the principal per- 
ſons, would be a general mortification to all of. the 
religion in France, with whom they were heartily 
offended; and a part of the army was forthwith or- 
dered to march towards Niſmes, to ſee this executed 
with the utmoſt rigour. "Thoſe of the religion in the 
town were quickly ſenſible into what condition they 
had brought themſelves ; and ſent with all poſſible ſub- 


miſſion to the magiſtrates to excuſe themſelves, and 


to impute what had been done to the raſhneſs of par- 
ticular men, who had no order for what they did. 
The magiſtrates anſwered, that they were glad they 


were ſenſible of their miſcarriage ; but that they 


could ſay nothing upon the ſubject, till the King's 
pleaſure ſhould be known ; to ND they had ſent a 
full relation of all that had paſſed. The others very 


well knew what the King's pleaſure would be, and 


forthwith ſentan expreſs, one Moulins, who had liv- 
ed many years in that place, and in Alantpelier, to 
Cromwell, to deſire his protection and interpoſition. 


The expreſs made ſo much haſte, and found ſo good 


a reception the firſt hour he came, that Cromwell, 
after he had received the whole account, bad him re- 
freſh himſelf after ſo long a journey, and he would 
take ſuch care of his Pale, that by the time he 
came to Paris he ſhould find it diſpatched; and that 


gre 
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admirers (x KK), und has accordingly been 
8 | celebrated: 


- 


© Lockhart; who, by the time Moulins came thither, 
had ſo far prevailed with the cardinal, that orders were 
© ſent to ſtop the troops, which were upon their march 
© to Niſmes; and, within few days after, Moulins re- 
© turned with a full pardon, and amneſty from the 
King, under the great ſeal of France, ſo fully con- 
© firmed with all circumſtances, that there was never 
© farther mention made of it, but all things paſſed as if 
there had never been any ſuch thing. So that no body 
© can wonder, that his memory remains ſtill in thoſe 
(=) Vol. vi. parts, and with thoſe people, in great veneration (u). 
r. 65? -I will not youch, as I hinted above, for the truth 
of this relation, *Tis certain the behaviour ef the pro- 
teſtants is mifrepreſented, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Locthart's to Thurlze, dated Paris 
Fanuary 12, 1658, N. 8.—“ Wee were yeſterday 
* alarmed with ill news from Nimes, one of the moſt 
© confiderable cities of the proteſtants. It was reported, 
© that they and the Roman Catholicks had been by the 
© cars, and that much blood had been ſhed. Their cou- 
© rier arrived this morning, and informs, there hath 
© been ſome diſpute upon the account, that the gover- 
nor, by the inſtigation of their —_— would have 
© deprived the citizens of their priviledge of chooſing 
© their magiſtrates : the Catholicks, as well as the Pro- 
© teſtants oppoſed the - governor, who had armed the 
* « garriſon againſt this town: There is not above halt 
© a ſcore killed of the garriſon, and the chief of the 
(x) Thur- © proteſtants ſaved the biſhops and goyernor's life (x). 
Ice, vol. vi, How different this from Clarendon “ * Tis ſtrange he 
. 727- never could adhere to truth in his narratives 
(KKK) This yielded juſt matter of praiſe t6 his admi- 
rers, &c.] Let us hear Mr. Morland, a gentleman, 2 
_ * ſcholar, and a cloſe obſerver of the actions of the pro- 
tector. In his dedication of the book, ſo much made 
uſe 'of in the preceding note, DO himſelf 10 
Oliver, he ſpeaks as follows; © It is an'o * 1 


= 
— 2 Pg 
= 
« 


© that excellent orince, the duke of Rohan, that the in- 
tereſt of the chief magiſtrate of England is, by all 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


view 


a j 0 , ' 


means to become head of the reformed party through- 


out Europe; and it is your highneſs's glory and 


crown, that you have formed all your counſels in 


# 


order thereunto, and laying aſide all other reaſons of | 


ſtate, have adhered only to this, that your own in- 
tereſt may appear one-and the ſame with the univerſal 


intereſt of the evangelical churches in their reſpective 
nations. The piety of which reſolution the Lord him 


ſelf hath born witneſs to, by a continued ſeries of 


- 


wonderful providences and heavenly benedictions that 


have always accompanied you in your moſt honour- 
able and ggeroic enterprizes; whereas thoſe other prin- 
ces that went before you, who had little regard in 
the adminiſtration of their government, either to the 
hbneſt maxims of human policy, or to the wholeſome 
rules of the holy Scriptures (which they ought to 


have bound about their necks, and to have graven on 


the tables of their hearts) but miſerably ſpent the 
beſt of their powerful intereſts, and precious talents, 
in perſecuting tender conſciences in their on do- 


minions, and moſt treacherouſly betraying the pro- 


teſtant cauſe in Germany, France, and other countries, 
did at laſt, to their great aſtoniſhment, even in the 


height of thoſe their oppreſſions, and in the midſt 


of all their jollities, behold with their eyes a Mene 
Tekel upon the- walls of their palaces and banquet-- 
ing houſes, and of late years in all the branches of 
their families have taſted the bitter fruits of their own 
unrighteous doings. This is a doom which was ey 
ſince pronounced againſt them by the moſt pious paſ- 
tors and profeſſors of foreign churches, who oft-times 
heretofore, have been heard to ſay, That God would 


done day render à recompence. to that Houſe for all 


their perfidious dealings towards his poor ſervants, and 


now many of thoſe godly men, who have liyed 2 
| F EE EH. 


a; 


celebrated by them——Let us now take. a 


®4 
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view of - Cromwell's government at home, 
. ; 3 
CR Oh | | 3 | 
© ſee the execution of thofe his righteous judgments, 
conſidering on the other fide the wonderful paſſages of 
divine providence leading the way to the extirpation 
of that family, and to the placing of your highneſs in 
the princely dignity, have of late frequently declared 
(as 1 myſelf have been divers times an ear-witneſs) 
with tears of joy in their eyes, that they looked on 
you as a man miraculouſly raiſed up by Gad, and en 
dowed with an extraordinary ſpirit of wiſdom and 
courage, to plead the cauſe of his afflicted ones againſt 
the mighty, that they may no more oppreſs. Who 
is there ſo ignorant in theſe our days who knows not, 
that all the peace, tranquillity, an priviſedges, which 
thoſe of the reformed religion enjoy at preſent in any 
part of the European world, does ſome way or other 
own your patronage and protection? And who is 
there likewiſe that-knows not that when firſt you 
were called forth in the view of the world, and fin- 
gled out as a choſen inſtrument to go forth to help 
the Lord againſt the mighty, and to fight his battles 
againſt the great perſecutors, the eſtate and condition 
of the church militant was but at a very low ebb? 
The mighty floods of popery and atheiſm were broken 
in upon the iſles of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the poor proteſtants in all other parts were even ſink- 
ing down under the heavy burthens laid upon their 
ſhoulders by thoſe cruel tafk-mafters of the church of 
Rome ; yea, the plowers were almoſt every where 
pony and making long furrows upon the backs of 
the faithful ones in all the quarters and corners of their 
habitations ! It was a time when the enemies of the 
Lord took crafty counſel together againſt his (he 


and were confederate again his hidden ones [the ta- 
bernacles of Edom and the [hbmaelites  Amaleck and 


« faid one to another, come and let us cut them © 
from being a people, that fo their name may be had, 
4 | : A2 


the Philiſtines, with them that dwell at De 7) gt | 
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in which there were many things truly laud- 
953 | able. 


© no more in remembrance. And the truth is, th 
had undoubtedly compaſſed their helliſh deſigns, had 
not the ſhepherd of 7frae! awoke as a man out of 


« ſleep, and found out a man (I mean your highneſs) ( neaica- 
« to ſtand in the gap, girding you with ſtrength unto tlon to his 
« the battle, and putting his own ſword into your hand, Hiſtory of 


to ſmite thoſe his enemies in the hinder parts, and vg 7 nal 


put them to a perpetual reproach (y).* | mont, p. 2. 


This application of antient names of Gentile (z) and (=) S*Bor- 
1dolatrous nations, to the Romiſb church, and the opi- 14 de futu- 


ra Judzo- 


nion ſo publicly avowed of Cromwel!'s being raiſed up rum Reſtau- 


by providence to defend God's true church, and con- tions, pe 


found its enemies : theſe things, I ſay, render probable 2 


d. 174272. 


the conjecture of a very learned and judicious friend, And Dr. 


that Milton intended ſome lines in bis Samſon — — 7 x 
fees, ſhould be applied to Cromwell and his followers, cies, vol. iii 


and the national deſertion of his cauſe, his family, and p. 378. 8v0. 


his friends. Such are the following, though mixt with Lend. 3790+ , 


a circumſtance or two peculiar to the Hiſtory of Samſon. 


Danes, 

In ſeeking juſt occaſion to provoke 

The Phil;/iine, thy country's enemy, 

Thou never waſt remiſs. I bear thee witneſs ; 
Yet Iſrael ſtill ſerves with all his ſons. 


_  SAM$0ON.. 

That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On. Iſrael's governors, and heads of tribes, 4 
Who ſeeing thoſe great acts, which God had done 
Singly by me againſt their conquerors, | 
Acknowledg'd:not, or not at all conſider'd 
Deliverance offer d: I on th' other ſide f 
Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds, | 
The deeds themſelves, though mute, ſpoke loud the , 8 

, Sec,, s ele Kas las de gg 
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(3) Samſon 


Agoniſtes, 


*. 265. 


8 (c) 1d. v. 
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able. His court was more free from vice, 
IL 138 than 


Had Judah that day join'd, or one whole tribe, 
They bad by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, 
And lorded over them whom now they ſerve : 

But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to ſervitude, 5 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with eaſe, than ſtrenuous liberty; 

And to deſpiſe, or envy, or ſuſpect © © 

| Whom God hath of his ſpecial favor rais'd 

As their deliverer ; if he ought begin, 

Ho frequent to deſert him, and at laſt | 

To heap ingratitude on worthieſt deeds (5)? 

E % * r » » * „  #S _ - 
But I a private perſon, whom my country : 
As a league- breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 
Single rebellion and did hoſtile acts. 28 
I was no private but a perſon rais'd 

With ſtrength ſufficient and command from heaven 

To free my country; if their ſervile minds 
Me their deliverer ſent would not receive, 

But to their maſters gave me up for nought, 
Th' unworthier they; whence to this day they 
ſerve, Ec. (c) Gi 


To return. — We find another of his panegyriſts 
ſpeaking of him in yet loſtier terms, in the following 
paſſages. He is not only a refuge for goed men, and 
the very ſanduary of religion, not its fortreſſe only 
© and ſure caſtle of defence; but he hath his troops 
flying to diſarm tyrants and oppreflors z his forces are 
ready to march out againſt the ſtorms and-tempeſts of 
any menacing enemy. You may fee him like a cham- 
< pion with a great ſpirit and gauntlet, ſtalking forward 
© like a giant with lightning in his eyes, and an all- 
« conquering look, {tretching forth a brawney arme as 
© if he meant to cut off a hundred thoufand-heads at a 
blow: you may ſee him dealing with wild beaſts and 
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than the generality of courts are ſuppoſed 


to be, nor did he care to countenance (LLL) 
VET and 


ſerpents, and how he clears the coaſt amidſt a compa- 

ny of devils; how he makes a lane through them, 

and opens a paſſage for God's people through all ha- 

zards and difficulties, amidſt all the gloomy powers 

and principalities of darkneſſe. You may fee angels 

heading his weapons, and his lances ſent him from 

heaven: his graces are all zealous to be ſerviceable 
© in the advancement and guardianſhip of the true pro- | 
© teſtant intereft (d). In ſuch ſtrains were theſe genes (4) The un- 
rous actions ſpoken of in his own times !——— The fol- — 
lowing wiſh of a very modern writer will be deemed p. 14. 1a mo. 
perhaps equally as honourable to the memory of Crom- Lond, 1659. 
well, It is put into the mouth of Burnet juſt after the 
revolution. Oh!] ſays he, that I might ſee the day, 
* when our deliverer IVlliam III.] ſhall become, what 

© a bold uſurper nobly figured to himſelf in the middle 

© of this century, the ſoul and conductor of the pro- 
teſtant cauſe through all Europe/ and, that as Rome 
« hath hitherto been the centre of ſlaviſh impoſitions 
and antichriſtian politicks, the court of England may 
* henceforth be the conſtant refuge and aſylum of faint- 

ing liberty and religion (e). | WE (e) Moral 

(III) His court was more free from vice, &c.] How- andPolitical 

ever it happens, men are generally AF ee againſt * good 
the morals and integrity of courts. Perhaps, it is Lond. 17 39. 
through ignorance, or, perhaps, through 9 or | 
ſome other cauſe equally as unreaſonable. But be this 

as it may, tis certain divines and poets, hiſtorians and 
moraliſts, caution their readers againſt the danger of 

ſuch places, and exhort them to fly ſwiftly from their 
intection, And ſome there have been, long verſed in 
them, who have declared them incompatible with vir- FIR 
tue (/). Quatations to ſupport theſe aſſertions would (I Je. & 
be needleſs. Allowances, - however, ought to be made Life, p. 304. 
for the language of declamation, reſentment, diſappoint 255 Lond. 
ment, and the heightnings of poetical compoſitions. 12 
| . E. (51 | Though, 
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and encourage any of profligate manners. 
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Though, after all, it were well if there was not ground, 


fully ſufficient to complain. 


In this reſpect, how- 


- ever, as well as many others, the court of the pro- 
tector was diſtinguiſhed. All here had an air of fo. 
briety and decency ; nothing of riot or debauch waz 
ſeen or heard of. Cromtvell's own manners were grave, 
and ſuch were the manners of thoſe around him, though 
ſeaſoned, on occaſion, with pomp, ſtate and pleaſantty. 


What palace, ſays a contemporary writer, © was ever 
leſs adulterated than his? Nay, in that very place, 
where pimps and panders were uſed to trathque, and 


ſport in the baſe revellings of luſt, there is now fitting 
a religious covent of our beſt and moſt orthodox di- 


vines; and whereas formerly it was very difficult to 
live at court without a prejudice to religion, it is now 
impoſſible to be a courtier without it. Whoſoever looks 
now to get preferment at court, religion muſt. be 
brought with him inſtead of money for a place: here 
are none of thoſe uſual tbrongs of vicious and de- 
baucht ſwaſh bucklers, none of thoſe ſervile and tay]- 
ſhaking ſpaniels, none of thoſe moe hair linfie-woo|- 
ſy, nits and lice gentlemen,” no ſuch changeable ca- 
melions (g). Let us add hereunto the teſtimony 


raileled Mo- of an adverſary, His own court, ſays he, was regu- 
narch, p. 70. c lated according to a ſevere diſcipline ; here nodrunk- 


6 


ard, nor whore-maſter, nor any guilty of bridery, 


(6) Bates, © was to be found, without ſevere puniſhment (6). 
But that we may not reſt wholly on words, we will 
produce fome facts which will fully evince the truth of 
the text. The two following paſſages are related by 


Þ+ 191. 


Whitlock. 


Being now in London, and hearing of 
the Queen of Sweden's intention to come into Eng- 


* land, I made it known to the protector; but be 
0 would not give her any encouragement z he put it 


all upon the ill example ſhe would give here by * 


'© courſe of life, and would not be ſatisfied by me 


+ the Contrary,—— Graf Hannibal Sefthead, a lord of 


* Dana, 


* 
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He filled the benches with able and honeſt "oY 
Y . Judges, 


« Denmark, who had married the king's half ſiſter there, 
© and been vice-roy. of Norway, but afterwards grew 
out of favour with his king, came into England to ſee 
the protector, and made his applications to me, whom 
© he had been acquainted with in Germany, I brought 
© him to the protector, and he uſed him with all cour- 
© teſy ; he dined with him ſeveral times, and the pro- 
tector was much taken with his company; he being 
a very ingenious man, ſpake many languages, and 
« Engliſh perfectly well, and had been employed in ſe- 
« veral great charges and ambaſſies, but he was a very 
« debauched perſon; which, when the protector knew, 
© he would not admit him any more into his converſa- 


tion; and, not long after, he departed out of Eng- | 
« land (3). Fo ER 1 . 8 


: | als, . . 
Biſhop Burnet informs us, that the earl of Orrery 641. 599+ 


told him, That coming one day to Cromwell, during 

the debates about his accepting the title of king, and 

telling him he had been in the city all that day, Crom- 

© well aſked him what news he had heard there: the 

other anſwered, that he was told he was in treaty 

with the King, who was to be reſtored, and to marry 

© his daughter. Cromwell expreſſing no indignation at 

* this, lord Orrery ſaid, in the ſtate to which things 

were brought, he ſaw not a better expedient : they 

might bring him in on what terms they pleaſed : and 

* Cromwell might retain the ſame authority he then had 

* with Jeſs trouble. Cromwell anſwered, the King can 

* never forgive his father's blood. Orrery ſaid, he was 

one of many concerned in that, but he would be alone 

in the merit of reſtoring him. Cromwell replied, he 

* was ſo damnably debauched he would undo us all; 

and fo turned to another diſcourſe without any emo- | 

tion (4).*———Lady Mary Cromwell, in a letter writ- N 

ten to her brother Henry Cromwell, June 23, 1656, 105. 18 

ſays, that the reaſon of her father's not embracing of | 

the terms offered by the earl of Warwick, in confide= ? 
h Ee 2 ration 
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©. judges, and cauſed (MMM) juſtice, for the 
molt part, to be equally and impartially ad- 
NE miniſtred, 


ration of the marriage propoſed between his grandſon 
Mr. Rich, and their ſiſter Frances, for ſome time, © was 
not ſo much eſtat, as ſume private reaſons, —— which 
was a diſlik to the young perſon, which he had 
from ſom reports of his being a viſious man, given 
to play and ſuch lik things, which offis was done by 
(1) Thurloe, ſom that had a mind to brak of the match {/).” The 
vol. v. p. reports, however, on examination, proving, falſe, the 
146. match was concluded with the conſent of the protector. 
Theſe paſſages ſufficiently evince the care 'of Oliver 
to avoid giving even countenance to vice; and alſo the 
regularity of manners in thoſe who partook of his fa- 

vour and encouragement. We may well ſuppoſe the 
nation muſt be improved in their morals by ſuch ex- 

amples. ö rr | 

(MM) He filled the benches with able and honeſt 
Judges, &c.] Ihe hiſtorians of all parties have, by the 
* Notoriety of the fact, been forced to pay this tribute of 
praiſe to Cremwell, I could mention many; but will 
(m) change) content myſelf with the authorities of Clarendon and 
p. 660 Coke, who, though of different principles, were equally 
) Detec- foes to the government and memory of the protector. 
tion, vol. ii, The former affirms, * That in matters, which did not 
* © concern the life of his juriſdiction, he ſeemed to have 
(e) Cata- great reverence for the — rarely interpoſing between 
Ad. party and party (m).“ The latter aſſures us That 
larquiſſes, Meſiminſler- hall was never repleniſhed with more 
&c. with all* learned and upright judges than by him ; nor was juſ- 
ee 6 tice either in law or equity, in civil caſes, more equal- 
Highneſs ly diſtributed, where he was not a party (3) Tbe 
path ve- . names of his judges, poſſibly, may not be unaccepta- 
he began his ble to ſome readers. They were as follows ;- the lord- 
government Chief juſtices Glyn and St. Fohn ; the juſtices Farburton, 
to this pre» Newdigate, Atkins, Hale, Windham z the barons Nicho- 
T. e las, Parker, Hill (o). The commiſſioners of the great 
wl Seal, at firſt, were the famous Mr. Whitlock, Hidring- / 

J, 6VO, . * : | 5 Ion, 
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miniſtred. He fought out every where 
| for 


* 


tan and Lenthal; afterwards Fiennes, Liſſe and Lenthal. 
The gentlemen of the long robe ſtil] mention the names 
of ſome of theſe perſons with great honour. How fo- 
licitous Cromwell was to appoint the moſt able and up- 
right perſons to fill the important poſts of the law, will 


beſt appear by the follow ng quotations. © Crom- 
« well ſeeing him (Mr. Hale) poſſeſt of ſo much prac- 


« tice, and he being one of the eminenteſt men of the 
© law, who was not at all afraid of doing his duty in. 


© thoſe critical times, reſolved to take him off from it, 


© and raiſe him to the bench, Mr, Hale ſaw well 


© enough the ſnare laid for him, and though he did not 
much conſider the prejudice-it Would be to himſelf, 

ractice for a judge's place in the common pleas, 
© which he was required to accept of, yet he did delibe- 
© rate more on the lawfulneſs of taking a commiſſion 
from uſurpers; but having conſidered well of this, 


he came to be of opinion, that it being abſolutely: 


« neceſſary to have juſtice and property kept up at all 
© times, it was no fin to take a commiſſion from uſurp- 
© ers, if he made no declaration of his acknowledging 
their authority, which he never did. He was much 
© urged to accept of it by ſome eminent men of his own 
* profeſſion, who were of the King's party, as Sir Or- 
© lando Bridgman, and Sir Geoffery Palmer; and was 


* alſo ſatisfied concerning the lawfulneſs of it, by the 


« reſolution of ſome famous divines, in particular Dr. 
Sheldon, and Dr. Henchman, who were afterwards pro- 
* moted to the ſees of Canterbury and Londm. "To theſe 
were added the importunities of all his friends, who 
thought, that in a time of ſo much danger and op- 


* preſſion, it might be no ſmall ſecurity to the nation, 


* to have a man of his integrity and abilities on the 
© bench : and the uſurpers themſelves held him in that 
« eſtimation, that they were glad to have him give a 


© countenance to their courts, and, by promoting one 


© that 


 Ee3. 


12 exchange the eaſy and ſafer profits he had by his 
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for men of abilities (NNN), in order properly 
to 


© that was known to bave different principles from 
© them ; affected the reputation of honouring and truſt. 
ing men of eminent virtues, of what perſuaſion ſoe- 
er- yer they might be, in relation to publick matters (D). 
Matthew — Another work ſpeaks more plainly on this ſubject, 
Hale, p. 35. ——* He [Cromwell] ſtudied to ſeek out able and ho- 
"Yo, 006 © neſt men, and to employ them. And ſo having heard 
” that my father had a very great reputation in Scot- 
land, for piety and integrity, tho" he knew him to be 
© a Royaliſt, he ſent to him, deſiring him to accept of 
a a judge's place, and to do juſtice in his own country, 
© hoping only that he would not act againſt | his 
5 vernment, but he would not preſs him to ſubſcribe 
(g) Hifory * or ſwear to it ().“ How great ! how generous! it 
ot his cwn was hardly poſſible, but a man of ſuch a diſpoſition 
2 vol. muſt be well ſerved. 2 = 
DP. (NN N) He ſought out every where for men , abilities, 
and gave them proper employment.) That princes have 
ſuch poor tools oftentimes about them is owing to their 
own weakneſs, or negligence. They have not either 
ſenſe enough to diſcern, or fortitude to refuſe or repel 
ſuch as, without merit, aſpire to their favour. So that 
their miniſters are ſometimes of different and contradic- 
tory characters, and hinder more than forward the bu- 
ſineſs in which they pretend to engage. Mobs are in 
"moſt courts; wiſe men are diſtinguiſhed alone in thoſe 
whoſe. princes themſelves excel. From the choice of 
miniſters and favourites the character of the . ſovereign 
may be oftentimes: taken. Cromwell was all eyes, 
He ſaw every thing, he judged of every thing; few 
perſons eſcaped his notice; merit was the object of bis 
choice, The authorities I ſhall now produce, will, I 
am perſuaded, juſtify my aſſertions. The following 
anecdote. is prior, indeed, in point of time, to the pro- 
tectorate, but ?tis. properly a part of Cromwel''s hiſto- 
ry, and tends to illuſtrate moſt this part of his charac- 
ter. It is given by Mr, Morrice, a gentleman = / 
1415 | | : mers 
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to employ them : endeavouring hereby to | 
HO provide 


rater, who had it from lord Broghill. . After the 
< horrid murder was committed upon the King's ſacred 

« perſon, lord Broghil!, giving up all Ireland for loft, 

« retired into England, to a ſmall eſtate left him by his 

father at Harſlon in Somerſetſbire, where he lived till 

1649. During this retirement, his lordſhip lament- 
ing the ſad condition of the royal family, and the 
ruin of theſe kingdoms, and reflecting upon the cru- 

elties and inhumanities of the Jriſb rebels, he, at laſt, 

thought it too much below his ſpirit and duty to fit 

{till, and ſee all rights thus trampled under foot by 

uſurpers. He reſolved, therefore, to attempt ſome- 

thing for the publick as well as private good; and, 

accordingly, under pretence of going to the Spa wa- 

ters in Germany, he intended to croſs the ſeas, and ap- 
ply himſelf,to King Charles II. for a commiſſion to 
raiſe what forces he could to reſtore his Majeſty in 
Ireland, and to recover his own eſtate, then given for 

loſt, But, in order to the accompliſhing this reſolu- 
tion, he ſent to the earl of Varwict, who had an 
intereſt in the prevailing party, deſiring him to pro- 

cure a licence for him to paſs beyond the ſeas to Spa ;- 
not acquainting that lord with the main intent of his 

going, and only communicating his deſign to ſome 

friends, whom he imagined to be loyal and ſecret. 

He had already made up a conſiderable ſum of money, 

and was now arrived at London, in order to proſecute 
his voyage; when a gentleman belonging to Com- 
well, who was then made general in Sir Thomas Fair- 

« fax's place, came to his lodgings, to let him know 

that the general, his maſter, intended to wait upon | 
© him, if he knew but the hour when he would be at 
5 leizure to receive him. My lord was very much 3 
* ſurprized at this paſſage, becauſe he had never any 

© acquaintance with Cromwell, nor ever exchanged one 

word with him. Wherefore he told the gentleman, © 

he preſumed he was miſtaken, and that he was not | 


Ee 4 | © the 
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provide for his own honour, and the na- 


F 


* tion's 


the perſon, to whom the general had ſent him-with 


6 that meſlage. The gentleman made anſwer, he was 
s ſent to lord Braghill; and, therefore, if he was that 


— 
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council had ordered him to be clapt in the Tows 


lord, he was ſent to him. My lord finding that there 
was. no miſtake in the Rowe From owned that he 
was the lord Broghill; but deſired the gentleman to 
preſent his bumble ſervice to the DE and to let 
him know that he would not give. him the trouble 
to come to him, but that he would wait on the ge- 
neral, if he knew where he was, and when he might; 


and to that end would immediately make himſelf rea- 


dy for it. The gentleman told my lord he would ac- 
quaint his excellency with it, and ſo took his leave. 
His lordſhip, in the mean time, . was mightily con- 
cerned what Cromwel/'s buſineſs, with him ſhould be. 
While he was thus muſing, Cromwell came to him 
and, after mutual ſalutations, told him, he had a 
great kindneſs and reſpect for his lordſhip, and there- 
fore he was come. to. acquaint him with ſomething 
that did very nearly concern him, and. to give him 
his advice in the matter. He then proceeded to let him 
know, that the council of ſtate was acquainted with 
his deſigns, that be was come to town in order to 
bis pafling beyond ſea; but, inſtead of going to the 
Spa for his gout, was going to the King for a com- 
miſſion to raiſe men, and oppole their government in 
Ireland; and that under this pretence the earl of 

Warwick had got him a licence from the ſtate to paſs 
the ſeas. As Cromwell was going on, my lord inter- 
rupted him, and told him, he preſumed his exgel- 
lency was miſtaken in: the matter, for he was not ca- 
pable of doing any thing that way; and therefore 
deſired him to believe no ſuch thing. But Cromwell 

told him, he had good proof for What he ſaid, and 
could ſhew copies of his letters to that purpoſe, and 
therefore deſired him not to deceive himſelf; for the 
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tion's welfare, Learning he favoured; 
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and 


upon his arrival in town; which had been executed 
accordingly, had not he himſelf interpoſed in his be- 


half, and procured ſome time to confer with him, 


to ſee whether he might not be drawn off from his 


purpoſe, 'Upon this, and other circumſtances, my 
lord, finding that he was diſcovered, begged Crom- 


well's pardon, and thanked him for his kindneſs, and 


deſired him to adviſe him what to do. Cromwell told 
him, that neither he, nor the council, were ſtrangers 
to his actions in the Iriſb war; and therefore the fub- 
duing of the Iriſb rebels being left to his care, he had 
obtained leave from the council to make an offer to 
lord Broghill, that if he would ſerve in the wars 
againſt the Iriſb, he ſhould have a general officer's 


command, and ſhould have no oaths or engagements 
laid upon him, nor ſhould be obliged to fight againſt 


any but the ri, My lord did not à little wonder 
at this large offer, and would have excuſed himſelf, 


deſiring ſome time to conſider of it: but Cromwell. 
told-him, he muſt reſolve preſently, for there was no. 


time to deliberate, becauſe the council,” from whom 
he came, were reſolved to ſend his lordſhip to the 
Tower as ſoon as ever Cromwell ſnould return to them, 


in caſe. this offer was not readily accepted. Lord 
Broghill ſeeing no ſubterfuges could any longer. be 


made uſe of, and finding his liberty and life were in 
danger, whereby he might be rendered utterly inca- 
pable of ſerving his Majeſty; and not knowing but, 
by accepting this offer, he might afterwards be ſer- 


viceable to the royal party, he reſolved to accept of 
it upon the conditions which - Cromwell mentioned; 


promiſing upon his word and honour, he would faith- 


fully aſſiſt Cromwell in ſubduing the /riſþ rebellion. 


W hereupon .Cromwell aſſured him, he ſhould have 


thoſe conditions performed to a tittle ; and deſired him 


to haſten down, to Briſtol, where men ſhould be ſent 
to him, and ſhips wait for his WW he 
, WE 6 ; 3 in 
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and was munificent to ſuch as excelled: in 
| | {c1ence, 


42 


© himſelf would follow him with another army; all 
(r) re © which was accordingly done (r).' Broghill was 
of Lord Or- —_ of Cromwell's choice: he ſerved him faithfully, 
rery, pre- was ſincerely attached to the intereſts of his family, 
fixed to is and did every thing to ſupport it.— The next inſtance 
Fol. Load. * I ſhall give from Wood, who choſe not, we may well 
1742. ſuppoſe, to falſify in favour of the protector. * In 
2 + * 1649, ſays he, one Mr. Greaves of Grays- Inn, an 
8 intimate acquaintance with Dr. Meric Caſaubon, 
Boyles, p. brought him a meſſage from Oliver Cromwell, then 
A © lieutenant-general of the parliament's forces, to brin 
"+1739 him to Whitehall to confer with him about matters of 
"0s moment, but his wife being then lately dead, and not, 
as he ſaid, buried, he deſired to be excuſed. Aſter- 
wards Greaves came again, and our author L Caſaubon] 
being in ſome diſorder for it, fearing that evil might 
follow, he deſired him to tell him the meaning of the 
matter, but Greaves refuſing, went away the ſecond 
time. At length he returned. again, and told him, 
that the lieutenant-general intended his good and ad- 
vancement, and that his particular errand was, that 
he would make uſe of his pen to write the hiſtory of 
the late war, deſiring, withall, that nothing but mat- 
ters of fact be impartially ſet down, &c. To which 
he returned anſwer, that he deſired his humble ſer- 
vice and hearty thanks be returned for that great ho- 
nour done unto him, and withall, that he was un- 
capable, in ſeverall reſpects, for ſuch an employment, 
and could not ſo impartially engage in it, but that 
: his ſubject would force him to make ſuch reflections 
* as would be ungrateful, if not injurious to his lord- . 
* ſhip. Notwithſtanding this anſwer, Cromwell ſeemed 
* ſo ſenſible of his worth, that tho* he could not win 
+ him over to his deſires, yet he acknowledged a great 
© reſpect for him, and, as a teſtimony thereof, he or- 
© dered that, upon the firſt demand, there ſhould be de- 
* livered three or four hundred pounds by a certain book- 
l ö F ſeller 
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« ſeller in London (whoſe name was Cromwell!) whenfo- 
ever his occaſions ſhould require, without acknowledg- 
ing any benefactor at the receipt of it. But this of- 
« fer, as I have been informed by our author's ſon ahn 
Caſaubon, he (corned to accept, though his condition 
was then mean. At the ſame time it was propoſed 
by the ſaid Greaves (who belonged to the library at 
0 
. 
. 
c 
5 
C 
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St. James's) that if bur author would gratify him in 
the. foregoing requeſt, Cromwell would reſtore unto 
bim all his father's [ //aac Caſaubon's] books, which 
were then in the royal library there (given by King | . 
James, who had invited him into England) and, with- | 
all, a patent for three hundred per annum, to be paid 
to the family ſo long as the youngeſt ſon of Dr. Iſaac 
6 8 ſhould live. But this alſo was refuſed (5). er, ' 
It appears from a lett Th r. of Dr. Cudworth's, that he . 44-1 | 
was conſulted by Mr. rloe (no doubt but by the 485. 
protector's ts A with regard 1 the characters of ſuch 
perſons in the univerſity, as were proper to be employed 
in political and civil affairs. The doctor mentions ſe- 
veral men Of diſtinguiſhed learning and abilities, and 
then adds, “many more names I could ſet down; but 
© theſe may ſuffice for your choice; and you may, if 
you think good, enquire further concerning any of 
them from ſome others, and, if you pleaſe, from this 
gentleman, whom [I have, for that purpoſe, deſired ta 
preſent this to you, Mr, George Ruft, fellow of Chrift- + 
Colledge, who can further inform and ſatisfy you con- 
cerning them. He is an underſtanding, pious, 
diſcreet-man, and himſelf I know to be a man of ex- 
ceeding, good parts, and a general ſcholar, but one that 
ſeems not ſo willing to divert himſelf from preaching _ 
and divinity, which he-hath of late intended; other- 
wiſe I know his parts are ſuch, as would enable him 
for any employment. If you pleaſe to enquire fur- 
ther from him, and by him ſignify your further plea- 
ſure to me, I ſhall be ready in this, or any thing ne 
that I am able to expreſſe myſelf, | 


Sir, our affectionately devoted friend and ſervant, 
1 5 8 FE. R. CupyorrTa.” 


Mr, 
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ſcience (000). Nor did he fail of making 
ts | ute 


Mr. Zachary Cradeck was recommended to the ſecre- 
(ij c- tary by this gentleman, for the place of chaplain to the 


. - wont's Life Zyo/iſh merchants at Liſbon. He was afterwards pro- 


a narpe of Eton, and greatly celebrated for his genius and 


the firſt vol. learning (t). Dr. John Pell, eminent for his kill in 
of the In- the mathematics, in the Latin, Greet, Hebrew; Arabic, 
- eq g, Italian, French, Spaniſb, and High and Low Dutch lan- 
gto, Lond. guages, was appointed envoy from the protector to the 
2743- „ proteſtant cantons in Swiſſeriand (u). Mr. (afterwards 
3 Sir) William Petty was ordered by Oliver to take a 
Boyle, p. ſurvey, and make maps of the kingdom of Ireland, for 
#17, 819. which he had a ſalary of 365 J. per ann. beſides many 
Fond: 1744: other advantages, which enabled him to raiſe a great 
(x) Wood's eſtate (x). And it is ſaid, however improbably, That 
„ * Cromwell was ſo pleaſed with many of Mr. Hobbes's prin- 
$08. © ciples laid down in the Leviathan, which tended to 
© juſtify and ſupport his uſurpation, that the great place 
(y) 16. c. of being ſecretary was proftered to him ()“ 

9 If to theſe inſtances we add Milton, Mr. Marvel, 
and Mr. Morland before mentioned, together with Vat. 
Bacon, author of the celebrated diſcourſes on govern- 
ment, who was one of Cromwel”s maſters of requeſts, 
Francis Oſborn, a writer of good repute, who had pub- 
lic employments under him, and Mr, Samuel Harthb, 
to whom he allowed one hundred pounds a year for his 
_ induſtry and expences in ſeveral publick ſervices z we 
- ſhall be convinced that he was not deſtitute of men of 
abilities, or negligent of employing them in a manner 
honourable to themſelyes, as well as advantageous to the 
nation. ry (4 | bf: 
e He favoured learning, and was munificent to 

fuch as excelled in ſcience.) We have ſeen in the two 
preceding notes, the care of the protector to ſelect men 
capable of tranſacting public buſineſs in an honourable 
and uſeful manner to the community of which he bad 
taken on himſelf to be the head. Moſt of theſe were 
well verſed in the ſciences, and conſequently _ 
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uſe of the methods of kindneſs and conde- Wo 


ſcenſion, 


. 


* 


well enough have ſerved for proof of CromwelPs fa: 
vour to the learned, I ſhall add however others, that 

his regard to dearning may be put out of a poſſibility of 

doubt. Oliver was chancellor of the univerſity of 

Oxford, "and within a year after his aſſuming the protec- 

torate, at his own charge, he beſtowed on the public 
library there, twenty five ancient manuſcripts; ten of 

« which were in folio, and fourteen in quarto, all in 

« Greek, except two or three, He moreover ordered to 

« a private divinity reader there (newly choſen to that 

place) an annuity of one hundred pounds per annum, 

© out of the exchequer, for the ſaid reader's encourage- 

ment (2). When the great deſign was on foot off a) — 
publiſhing the Pohglott, by Dr. Walton, the protector "= _ 

| permitted the paper to be imported duty free, . And os, *. 
tis a fact, atteſted by his very enemies, that he hin- 3773. And, 
dered the Cie of archbiſhop Uſer's valuable library of Me 
prints and manuſcripts to foreigners, and cauſed it to“ *?** 
be purchaſed, and ſent over to Dublin, with an inten- 

tion to beſtow it on a new college or hall, whichihe 

had propoſed to build and endow there (a). Dr. Parr(a) See 
and Pr. Smith ſay, the purchaſe was made by the of- of UN Ge 
ticers and ſoldiers of the army in Ireland; but how this , 
is conſiſtent with Parr's ſaying afterwards, that when 
this library was brought over into freland, the uſurper | 
and his ſon, who then commanded in chief 3 
would not beſtow it on the college of Dublin, 
very hard to ſay. I preſume they would not Ihe 
claimed the right of beſtowing, if they had not acquired , 


— i "at", 
—_— 
+ 


P ˙ Sai i cath ad 


that right by purchaſing. - Dr. Smith, ſenſible of this, 
has varied from his original, (for he is little more than 
A tranſlator of ecu pl and attributes both operons th re- 


> To, 


Nay Ae 
* Towards the cloſe of Walon 5 W we find the following words 2 = 
Primo autem commemorandi quorum favore'Chartam a Vectigalibus im- a 4c 44 
munem habuimus, quod quinque ab hinc annis, a Concilio ſecretiori pris 


mo conceſſum, I ge a Sereniflimo D. ProteFore ejuſque Concitio, ogeris . ue 


promovendi 


— 


benigas confrmatum et continuatum erat. ful | = 
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ſcenſion, in ſeveral reſpects, to conciliate 
* the 


fuſal of beſtowing on the college of Dublin, and inten- 

tion of erecting a new building for its reception, to the 

) Vita officers and ſoldiers only (4).—— Smith however allows 

acobi Uſſe- with Parr, that Cromwell had the merit of hindering the 

1 exportation of this valuable library into foreign patts; 

Smitho 8. and with aftoniſhment cries out, Quis autem crederet 

Theologiz, © hominem, enthuſiaſmi furoribus ſubindè correptum, 

3 © & humanioris literaturæ oſorem, caviſſe, ne theſau- 

Anglicanæ * Tuviſte extra Angliam, non ſine ſumma injuria genti inu- 

Preſbytero, © renda, exportaretur? His aſtoniſhment would have 

— An. ceaſed, had he known the true character of the pro- 

nals, Gene- tector.— But to go on. A repreſentation hay- 

vs, 1722. ing been made to the parliament of the commonwealth 

Fol, P. 55. of England, by the gentlemen of the county of Durham, 
ad nd ſent up by the high ſheriff to the parliament, inter 

alia, that the college and houſes of the dean and chap- 

ter, being then empty and in decay, might be employed 

for erecting a college, ſchool, or academy for the be- 

nefit of the northern counties, which are ſo far from the 

univerſities; and that part of the lands of the dean 

and chapter near the city might be ſet out for pious 

uſes: it was referred to a committee to ſtate the buſi- 

neſs and report their opinion. This was in May, 1650. 

From this time till about ſeven years after, we hear no 

more of it. But on the 15th of May, 1657, the Lord 

Protector, by writ of privy ſeal, ereted a college at 

Durham, conſiſting of one provoſt or-maſter, two preach- 

ers or ſenior fellows, and twelve other fellows. * And 

for the endowment of the ſaid college, the cathedral 

church and church yard of Durham, and the ſeveral 

« mefluages with their appurtenances thereunto belong- 

© ing were granted, To theſe were added a yearly 

« rent-charge of one hundred and ſeventeen pounds, 

© fifteen ſhillings and eight pence, and another of five 

© hundred pounds iſſuing out of the manors of Gateſhead 

© and Wickham in the ſaid county of Durham, as allo 

one other of two hundred eighty-four pounds four 

| | "« ſhillings 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
the (yr) affections of his enemies to his 
as 2 perſon |, 


© ſhillings and four-pence, iſſuing out of lands lately 
belonging to the biſhop or dean and chapter of that 
« dioceſe, Beſides all theſe donations, the books print= _ 
ed and manuſcript belonging to the late biſhop, dean 
and chapter, were added, and a liberty of purchaſing 
or receiving lands, not exceedihg the yearly value 
of fix thouſand pounds (c).“ We may ſee by this, that (e) Peck's 
Oliver was a friend to learning, and zealous to promote it: Memoirs of 
but whether the means in this inſtance made uſe of were Crom, 
the moſt eligible, muſt be left to the reader to determine, among the 
I had forgot to add, that this foundation of a college OY 
at Durham was oppoſed by the univerſities of "Oxford hiftorical 
and Cambridge, and that it was but of a ſhort duration, Pieces, p. 
For on Richard's reſignation, it of courſe dropped. 6% 4tv- 
I will mention but one inſtance more of the protec- 70 
tor's regard and encouragement of literary merit. ; 
Dr. Seth. Ward, who was afterward biſhop of Exeter _ 
and Sarum ſucceſſively, ſtanding candidate, in the year 
1657, for the principalſhip of Jeſus college in Oxford, 
loft it through means of Cromwel/'s pre-engagement to 
another, But upon being informed of the merit and 
learning of Ward, (who had ſucceeded the very learned 
Mr. John Greaves as aſtronomy profeſſor in that uni- 
verſity) he received and converſed with him with great 
freedom, and enquiring of the value of the principalthip, 
promiſed to allow him the like ſum annually (d). This (4) Howe's 
Dr. Ward became after the reſtoration a thorough- — by Ca- 
paced court · biſhop, applying himſelf to politics, and 1 
adhering to the intereſt of thoſe to whom he owed his 
preferments. I think he never ſhewed any return of 
kindneſs to the friends. of Cromwell. | ls 

(PPP) He made uſe of the methods of kindneſs and con- 
deſcenſion to his enemies. ] Here are my authorities. 
* The nobles and great men, ſays Bates (for with ſome 
* few of them he had an intimacy) he delighted with 
* raillery and jeſting, contended with them in mimical 


s geſtures, and entertained them with merry collations, | * 3 


« mulick, 


- 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


perſon and government. Theſe were ſotn6 
| of 


© muſick, hunting and hawking.— When he was in 
© the country, he uſed once or oftener a year to give the 
© neighbours a buck; to be run down in his park, and 
(-) Part ii, © money to buy wine to make merry with (e). The 
195. following account, we are told, was delivered by Dr, 
Thomas Smith, and was firſt publiſhed by Mr. Thomas 
Hearne, in his Appendix to the Chronicon de Dunſtable, 
© I will relate a paſſage, that th: quis told me con- 
cerning the old marquis of Hartford. A little after 
the death of the lord Beauchamp his fon, in the year 
1656, (which was of unſpeakable grief to him) the 
protector ſent Sir Edward Sidenbam to him, to con- 
dole with him for the great Joſs he had ſuſtained, and 
many fine words and compliments beſides. The mar- 
quiſs of Hartferd would have been glad Cromwell had 
ſpared that ceremony; but however received it in the 
beſt manner he could; and returned a ſuitable ac- 
knowledgment for the ſame. Some time after this 
Cromwell ſent again to invite the marquiſs to dine 
with him: which this great and brave nobleman knew 
not how to wave or excuſe; conſidering it was in 
CromwelPs power to ruin him, and all his family. 
Therefore ſent him word he would wait upon his 
highneſs. In a little time after he went accordingly, 
'and Cromwell received him with open arms ; and at 
dinner drank to him, and carved for him with the 
greateſt kindneſs imaginable. After dinner, he took 
him by the hand, and led him into his drawing-room, 
where (only they two being alone) he told the mar- 
quiſs, he had deſired his company, that he might 
have his advice what to do. For, ſaid he, I am 
not able to bear the weight of buſineſs that is upon 
me; I am weary of it; and you, my lord, are a 
great and wiſe man, and of great experience, and 
have been much verſt in the buſineſs of government; 
pray adviſe me what I ſhall do. The marquils was . 
much ſurpriſed at this diſcourſe of the proteRor's, and 
1 | * | | » deſired 
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OLIVER TROMWELL, 
of the illuſtrious actions of Cromwell: actions 
b a e 


WW; 


« defired Again and again to de-excuſed 2 telling him; 


© he had ſerved King Charles all along, and been of bis 
private council; and that it no ways conſiſted with 
his principles, that either the Protector ſhould aſk, or 


he (the marquis) adventure to give him any advice. 


This notwithſtanding would: not ſatisfy, Cramwell, but 
«© he preſt him ſtill, and told him he would receive no 
* excuſes'nor.deniz)s .hyt bid the marquiſs ſpeak freely, 
and whatever be 1, it ſhould not turn in the leaſt 


to his prejudice,. The matquiſs ſeeing himſelf thus 


« preſt, and that he could not avoid giving an anſwer, 
« ſaid, Sir, upon this aſſurance that you have given meg 
« I will declare to your highneſs my thoughts, by which 


you may continue to be great, and eſtabliſh, your 
name and family for ever. Our young maſter that is 


abroad (that is, my maſter, and the maſter of us all) 


© reſtore him to his crowns, and by doing this you may 


© have what you pleaſe. Ihe Protector, ho way di- 
« {turbed at this, anſwered, very ſedately, that he had 


gone ſo far, that the young gentleman could not for- 


give. The marquiſs replied, that if his highneſs pleaſ- 
ed, he would undertake with his maſter, for what he 
© had ſaid. He replied again, that in his eircumſtan- 
© ces, he could not truſt. Thus they parted, and the 
© maryuiſs had never any prejudice: hereby ſo long as 


© Cromwell lived (F).“ Lord Clarendon ſpeales alſo, of 


Preface to 


J) Peck's 


Cromtbell's making addreſſes to ſome principal nable- bi. memoirs 
men of the kingdom, and ſome friendly expoſtulations of Oliver 
with them, why they reſerved themſelves, and would Conwell, 


© have no communication or acquaintance with him(g )? (e) See vol, | 


From theſe facts, we may judge of Cromwel/'s ad- vi. p. 393. 


dreſs, and his knowledge of the human heart, which 


by flattery is ſaoneſt of all things captivated and en- 


ſnared. His method of treating his enemies was many 
times alſo very mild and generous. He underſtood 
ſays Burnet, that one Sir Richard Willis was chan- 


' cellor Hyde's chief confident, to Wwhom be wrote 
"A E 


* 
« 6 
293 C__ 
533 


| 
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ſtill more remarkable, as his reign was ſhort, 


and 


a / 
s often, and to whom all the party ſubmitted, looking. 
on him as an able and wiſe man, in whom they con- 
s fided abſolutely. 80 be found a way to talk with 
* him : He ſaid, he did not intend to hurt any of the 
party; his deſign was rather to ſave thera from ruin: 
they were apt after their cups to run into fooliſh and 
© j]}- concerted plots, which ſigniſied nothing but to ruin 
£ thoſe who engaged in them: be knew they conſulted 
* him' in every thing: all be defired of him was to 
know all their plots, that he might ſo diſconcert them 
that none might ever ſuffer for them : if he clapt any 
« of them up in priſon, it ſhould only be for a little 
time: and they ſhould be interrogated only about 
© ſome trifling difcourſe, but never bout the buſineſs 
| © they had been engaged in. "He offered Mis what- 
© ever he would accept of, and to give it when or us he 
* pleaſed. He durſt not afk or take above 2000 pounds 
© a year. None was truſted with this'but bis ſecretary 
* Thurlze, who was a very dexterous man at getting in- 
© telligence, 1hus'Cronwell had all the 9 
in a net. He let them dance in it at pleaſure: 
upon occaſions claptithem up for a ſhort white g but 
nothing was ever diſcovered that hurt any of them{b).” 
— W hat is about to be related, will fill more diſ- 
play the truth of the tet. One day, in a gay man- 
ner, Oliver told Lord Brophill that an old friend 0 
© his was juſt come to town. The Lord Broghill de- 
_ © firing to know, Whom his highfieſs meant? Cromwell 
do his great ſurprize, anfwered, The marquiſs of Or- 
mond. The Lord Brogbill proteſting) he was wholly 
ignorant of it: I know that well enough (ſays the 
Protector); however, if you bave a mind to preferve 
pour old acquaintance, let him know, that I am not 
norant either where he is, or what he is doing. 
He then told him the place where the marquiſs lodged; 
and Lord Broghill having received this penerous per- 
* miſſion to ſave his friend, went directly to him, and 
ö * F acquaint 


OLIVER @RQMWBL L. 
and bis aa wegut e ſeanty.— But his go- 
1+ + - verpment, | 


6 acquainted him with what had paſſed z who "97" 
«< himſelf diſcovered, inſtantly leſt Londen, and with the 
« firſt opportunity returned 46 the King. Soon after 
« Cromwell being informed that the Lady Ormond was 
engaged in ſeveral practices _ the government, 
and correſponded with her huſband, for * better ae- 
compliſhing of them, bad reſolved to ufe her with 
great ſeverity; and told the Lord Broghill with a 
« froyen, the firſt time he ſa him, you have paſſed your 
+ word for the quiet behaviour ef a fine perſon :- the 
6 Lady Or moud is in a conſpiracy with her huſband 
« « me, though, at your requeſt, I permit her to 
y in Londen, and +fav ber 4000 J. per annum.  L 
4 7 ſhe is an ungtateful woman, and ſhall uſe her ac- 
« cordingly. - Lord Broghilly whoſaw the Protector was | 
thoroughly proyoked, but knew that a foft anſwer uſu- ? 
« ally appeaſed him, told him in the moſt ſubmiſfive ; 
manner, 'Fhat he was forry the Lady Ormond had giv- 
« en his highneſs any occaſion to be diſpleaſed with her, 
but humbly deſired to know, hat ground he had for 
ſuſpecting her? Enough: (fays CromweN) I have let- 
ters under her own hand, which were taken out of 
© her cabinet: and then throwing him a letter, bid him 
« read it. He had no ſooner petuſed it, than he aſſured SV 
| the Protector with a ſmile, that what he had read, 
1 © was not the hand of Lady Heine but of Lady Ha- 
bella Thyn, between whom and the marquiſs,of Or- 
mond, there had been fome intrigues. - Cromwell ha- . 
c ſtily "aſked him, how he could prove that? Lord 
© Br:ghilt anſwered, very eaſily; and ſhewed him ſome - 
other letters from: the on ag of whom he toid 
two or three ſtories * [Redſant, as made Cromwell | 
© loſe all his reſentment in a hearty laugh (i) “ [gh "7h 
(Ong) His revenue ſeauty.} Whoever confidery what mares 


Cromwell did at home and abroad; the greatneſs of his te Bora, 


fleets and armies z his ſpies and intelligencers; his am- grapnia Bri- 


daſſadors kg envoys, * be yo ſtate he 9 N en, bg. . 
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vernment, however, was far from being free 

| from blame, His edict againſt the (RRR) 

| | 2 | epiſcopal 


* bo p . = E RR | | : \ 

ſions aſſumed ; I ſay, whoever conſiders his government 

which made ſo great a figure in the eyes of Europe, and is 

ſtill talked of with admiration, will be aſtoniſhed to find 

that the whole revenue of England, Scotland and Ire 

A — land, amounted to but 1,900,000 1. (4). His enemies 
Avril a, moreover add, that when he aſſumed the government, 
165. The publick ſtock was five hundred thouſand pounds 
iin ready money, the value of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds in ftores, and the whole army in advance, 

© ſome four, and none under two months; fo that 

© though there might be a debt of near five hundred 

© thouſahd pounds upon the kingdom, he met with 

r © above twice the value in lieu of it (1).' Mr. Cowly 
Suse ſays, He found the common wealth in a ready ſtock of 
Cromwell, about 800,000 pounds, and left it ſome two millions 
and an half in debt (). Allowing all this to be 


P+3- 
bie true, Cromwell muſt have been an excellent ceconomiſt, 


it is ſo, may do things beyond the imagination of moſt. 
(RRR) His edit again the. epiſcopal clergy, was very 

' cruel.) Cromwell by nature, as I have more than once 
had an opportunity of ſhewing, was generous and hu- 


mane, kind and compaſſionate ; but when he was pro- 
voked he ſhewed his reſentment, and made his enemies 
(00 See Note feel the weight of it. With reſpect to religion he was 
(„ no bigot (=) ; and yet exaſperated by the conduct of 


* 


r ; 


' + Torning to Thurlce, 1 500 the following eſtimate of the 
of a year, ending the firſt of November 1657. This climate is i= 


fi +# 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
epiſcopal clergy was very cruel, as it deprived 
| a | them 


the cavaliers, who had fo fooliſhly riſen againſt him. 


under Wag fla, Penruddem, and Grove in the weſt, he 
treated the clergy of that party very rigorouſly. In a 
declaration bearing date, Ocober 4, 1655, we find the 
following prohibitions, ©* His highneſs, by the advice of 
© his council, doth publiſh, declare and order, that no 
« perſon or perſons aforeſaid [whoſe eſtates had been ſe- 
« queſtered for delinquency, or who had been in arms 
« apainſt the parliament] do, from and after the firſt day 
q of January 1655, keep in their houſes and families, 


© as chaplains or ſchoolmaſters, for the education of 
their children, any ſequeſtered or ejected miniſter, fel- 


© low of any college, or ſchool-maſter,. nor permit any 
© of their children to be taught by ſuch, upon pain of 
* being proceeded againſt in ſuch ſort, as the ſaid or- 
ders do direct in ſuch caſes, And that noperſon who 
© hath been ſequeſtered or ejected out of any benefice, 
college or ſchool for delinquency or ſcandal, ſhall, 
from and after the firſt day of January, keep any 
* ſchool, either public or private, nor any perſon who 
after that time ſhall be ejected for the cauſes aforeſaid. 


thing beyond what T have given from the proteor's ſpeech ; but as it has 
the air of exactneſt it poſſibly may deſerve the attention of the public, 


| „ „ <& 
The charge at ſea — *. - 994,500 © & 

The charge of the army in the three kingdoms - - 1,132,439 © © 
The government - Soy - . 200,000, © © 
Sum i 2,326,989 © 4 

| © * 4 
| The preſent Revenue. a mY 
The aſſeſſment in England, Scotland and Ireland 1,464,000 4 © 
The exciſe and cuſtoms, eſtimated at 700,000 0 © 
The other revenue payable into the receipt, eſtimated at 198, 0 © © 
— ky 5 © * 


Sum is "1B 2,362,000 4 


N. B. Cromwell had only 400,000 l. from his par- 
liament towards the war with Spain, See Thur- 
loe, Vol. iv, F. 596, . 
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them in a good meafure of their mainte- 


nance, 


© And that no perſon, who for delitiquericy or ſeah- 
dal, hath been ſequeſteted or Ejedted, thall from and 
after the firſt day of January aforeſaid, preach in ah 

public place, or at any private meeting of any other 
perſons than thoſe of his 6wn family, nor ſhall ad- 
miniſter baptiſm or the Lord's Supper, or marry any 


forms of prayer therein contained, upon pain tha 
every perſon fo offending in any of the premiſes, ſha] 
be proceeded againſt, as by the Taid order is provided 
and directed. And to the end all perſons concerned 
may take notice hereof, and avoid the danger of an 
of the fajd penalties, his highneſs doth charge and 
command all ſheriffs within their reſpective counties, 
cities and towns, to cauſe this declaration to be pro- 
claimed and publiſhed. © Nevertheleſs his Kighneſ 
doth declare, that, towards ſuch of the faid perſons, 
as have ſince their ejection or ſequeſttatioh given, of 
hall hereafter give, a'real teſtimony of their godline(s 
© ind good affection tb the preſent government, ſo much 

«* tenderneſs ſhall be uſed, as may cohſiſt with the Tafety 
(e) Harleian © and good of the nation (0).'—— It would be uſeleſs 
Miſcellany, to ſpend words in expoſing the eruelty of this declara- 
; N tion. Perſecution is written on the face of it, nor is it 
curius Poli- capable of a yindication. We ate told that ſome of the 
ticus, No. moſt conſiderable epiſcopal' clergy, on the iſſuing ſorih 
— 4 of this decree, applied to 'archbiſhop Lr, to uſe his 
intereſt with the Protector, That as he granted liberty 

* of conſcience to almoſt all ſofts of religions, ſo the 
epiſcopal divines might have the ſame freedom of ſerv- 
ing God in their private congregations, (ſinee they 
were not permitted the public churches) aceotding'to 
the liturgy of the church of England; and that hei- 
ther the miniſters, nor thoſe that frequented that ſer- 
vice, might be any more hindered or diſturbed by bis 
ſoldiers. So according to their deſires, continues Dr. 
Parr, he went and uſed his -utmiuſt endeavours with 
f 8 Rk.  Cromwel, 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
nance, and of their liberty of worſhipping 
God according as appeared beſt to their own 


under- 


* Cromwell, for the taking off this reſtraint, which was 
© at laſt promiſed, (though with ſome difficulty) that 
they ſhould not be moleſted, provided they medled 


439. 


not with any matters relating to his government: but 


< when the lord primate went to him a ſecond time, to 
get this promiſe ratified, and put into writing, 
« Cromwell anſwered him to this effect, that he had ſince 
better conſidered it, having adviſed with his council 


about it, and that they thought it not ſaſe for him to 


grant liberty of conſcience to thoſe ſort of men, who 


are reſtleſs and implacable enemies to him and his go- 
« vernment z- and ſo took his leave of him, though with 


good words, and outward civility : the lord primate | 


« ſeeing it was in vain to urge it any farther, -ſaid little 
more to him, but returned to his lodgings very much 


« troubled, and concerned that his endeavours had met 
« with no better ſucceſs; when he was in his chamber, 


© he ſaid to ſome of his relations and myſelf, that came 
© to ſee him. This falſe man hath broken his word with 
me, and refuſes to perform what he promiſed ; well, 
_ © he will have little cauſe to glory in his wickedneſs, 


for he will not continue long; the King will. return; 


though I ſhall not live to ſee it, you may: the go- 
© vernment both in church and ſtate is in confuſion, 


* ſuch advantages as will hardly be prevented (p).“ e) Life of 
This truly venerable primate had reaſon to be out of n 


humour. For whatever might have been the practices 
of many of the epiſcopal clergy, it is certain there were 
amongſt them wiſe, pious, learned, and peateable men, 
who merited a very different treatment from this which 
was given them by Oliver. Not to take notice that it 
is a very barbatous thing to prohibit men the ule of 
thoſe forms of addreſs to the Deity, which they ima- 
gine are moſt honourable and acceptable to him. 
However, in juſtice to the Protector, it muſt be ſaid, 


Ff4 | | that 
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underſtandings. The cavyaliers had bard 
meaſure from him, as ey were (599), with. 
NG 


that natwichflicdiac this declaration, he winked. at, or 

permitted ſome worthy epiſcopalians to officiate in the 

public places of worſhip, nor do we find that they ſuf- 

fered any inconveniences on account of it. The — 

referred to in the margin will be deemed full authority 

85 by thoſe acquainted with the character of their au- 

5 (se thors (). So that ſome tenderneſs was uſed towards 

alker's ſuch as were not of obnoxious characters, though it 

＋ 6 cannot be doubted but many innocent and worthy men 
oy, part ii. Muſt have received very hard meaſure, 

| p. 23,-24 (6856) The cavaliers had hard meaſure. from him, being 

. | 3 ſaljjected to heavy taxes, &.]  Cramwell, though an 

Nelſon's enemy, had ihewn favour to the cavaliets in a variety 

Life of of Re and zealouſly promoted the act of obli- 

gong Bull vion whereby they obtained many ſolid advantages. 

* Los But they could not be quiet, They were continually 

3713: plotting how to bring in the young King, and reſtore 

| him to what they called bis right. For in the eyes of 

theſe men nations and kingdoms were patrimonial eſtates, 

and as ſuch were to paſs from father to ſon, without 

"Wis aſking the conſent of thoſe wha conſtiguted them. 

What made them more forward was the diſcontent 

which had ariſen among their-adverſaries, on Gromwel's 

ſeizing the government, and exerciſing the ſupream 

rule. For many zealous republicans now turned againſt 

him, and even joined with their ſworn ſoes, to com- 

pleat his deſtruction. So blind is revenge] Among 

theſe were Overten and Hiidman, men of parts and in- 

25 Note tereſt in the army (r). But nothing was concealed from 

(#32) the eye of Gat He ſeized many of the conſpira- 

tors, and diſappointed their intended inſurrections. 

Grove and Penrudduck appeared however in the well, 

and with a ſmall body of men, carried off the judges 

on the circuit at Saliſbury ; but' being purſued, were 

taken, and executed at. Exeter. Had Cromwell ſtopt 


here, had he only nn ſuch as had appeared in 
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out exception, almoſt; rendered ſubje&t to 
| heavy 


arms, or truly engaged in the plot againſt him, there 
had been no blame. Men who will venture on ſach 
exploits muſt take the conſequences ; nor is a govern- 
ment to be blamed for making them examples. But 
provoked, Cromwell went much farther, - He puniſhed 
the whole body of cavaliers, and made little diſtin tion 
between them. An order was made, that © all thoſe who 
had ever borne arms for the King, or declared them- 
5-ſelves to be of the royal party, ſhould be decimated, . —©_ 
« that is, pay a tenth part of all that eſtate which they | | 
. * had left, to ſupport the charge which the common- a 
wealth was put to, by the unquietneſs of their tem- 

pers and the juſt cauſe of jealouſy which they had ad- 

© miniſtered.*———By another declaration, © they were 

© rendered incapable to be elected, or give their vote in 

« the election of any perſon or perſons to any office or 

place of truſt or government within the common- . 

wealth; or to hold or execute, by themſelves or depu- 

ties, any ſuch office or place till his highneſs's com- M419 
mand was farther known (s).' And a great number of (:) See Cla- 
perſons of quality were clapt up in priſon, againſt den, vol. | 
whom little more was to be alleged than that they had jr..2,370 

beep of the royal party. This treatment could not Politicus, 

but be deemed by many hard and unjuſt. But Crom- No. . 

well and his council undertook to vindicate it, in 34 
declaration, publiſhed October 31, 1655, wherein, af- 

ter taking notice of the events of the late war; the 5 
punctual performance of the articles granted to the ca- 0 
valiers; and the act of grace and oblivion granted to | 
them, in order to heal and cement, and- take away all 

ſeeds of differenge and ſeparation: I ſay, after taking no- 

tice of theſe things, the declaration goes on to obſerve, 
That there can be no other conſtruction made of the 
actings of that party, to the diſturbance of the pub- 
lick peace, and to the ſubverſion of the government, 

but that they are implacable in their malice and re- 

* venge, and never to be drawn-from their as, * - | 


E 
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heavy taxes and other inconveniences, upon 
* | has | account 


© that curſed intereſt, which hath been the ſhedding of 
« ſo much innocent blood, and almoſt the ruin and 
« deſtruction of theſe lands.” As to the act of obli- 
vion, againſt which theſe proceedings were deemed 
contrary, it was anſwered, ——* That the parlament, 

dy that act, intended not only an oblivion of the of- 
< fences of the party [the cavaliers ], but that this kind- 
« neſs ſhould be anſwered with obedience on their part, 
and produce a real change in their principles and in- 
< tereſt, as to the common cauſe this great conteſt had 
£ been about, for otherwiſe this act cannot be conſidered 
© as obligatory to thoſe who gave it: and in this caſe 
< forbearance from outward action will not avail, to 
intitle to the benefit of the pardon, if yet there be 
© malice and revenge in the heart, and ſuch a leaning 
* and adbering to the old intereſt, that nothing 4s — 
ing in the diſcovery thereof, but a fitting opportunity; 
for as ſuch men cannot in juſtice and ingenuity elaim 
the benefit of an act of favour from the ſupream ma- 
giſtrate, to whom they themſelves be enemies, fo nei- 
ther is that magiſtrate bound in juſtice before God or 
© men to give it to them, if he hath 'reaſon to believe 
from the courle of their converſations that they are 

© ſuch, and that their intentions towards the govern- 

ment, under which they live, are the ſame as when 
they were in open arms againſt it, and is at liberty to 
carry himſelf towards them, as if no ſuch act had 
 < been. Nay, he may proceed againſt them with greater 
< ſeverity, inaſmuch as he hath uſed the laſt means to 
« reclaim them without fruit, and knows/by-experience, 
that nothing but the ſword will reftrain them from 
blood and violence, Then if this be the caſe between 
us and the late King's party, to wit, that they babe 
notoriouſſy manifeſted it to the confeiences of all men, 
-* that they do not only retain their old principles and 
2 ſtill adhere to their former intereſt, in direct oppoli- 
tion to the government eſtabliſhed, W dl 
| - 5 UW ong 


 OLIVER/CROMWELL, 
account of the raſineſs and imprudence of 


ſome 


« along hatching new diſturbances, and endeavouring as 
« well by ſecret and bloody allaffinations, as by open 
force; to introduce the one, und vverthrow and ſub- 
vert the other; it Will hot be thought ſtrange upon 
any account Whatſoever, that we did lately ſecure ſo 
many of the men of that intereſt, although they were 
not viſibly in arms upon the late inſurtection; not 
that we have laid a burden upon ſome of their eſtates, 
beyond what is impoſed upon the reſt of the nation, 
« towards the defraying of that charge which they are £ 
the occaſion of, with forie other things which we 
have found neceſſury in this time of danger to direct 
concerning them, for the peace and ſafety of the 25 
< whole ().“ Aſter this follows a clear and diſtinct (e) Declaa- 
narrative of the plot, ſupported by ſuch evidence as ap- 79% Print- 
peared to the government convineing.— But what . . 
was all this to the innocent ?—— Yes, proceeds the de- don, byHen- 
claration, Admit that ſome of that party were as in- Nn 
nocent as they would now have it believed they were, Printers to 
enough hath been done by their fellows in a common bis Highoeſs 
« cauſe, (which hardly any of them know how to gif. e Lg 
* own, Which they love, and of which they glory) to 1635. ; 
draw the whole party under a juſt ſuſpicion, and the 
* conſequences thereof: all that are peaceably minded 
in the nation are ready to ſay, theſe are the men of 
whom we po in danger, and certainly it is both juſt 
© and neceſſary, that all thoſe of whom the people have 
* reaſon to be afraid (not only as their profeſt enemies, 
but alſo numerous) ſhould pay for ſecuring the ſtate _ 
* againſt that danger which they are the authors of (u). (%) Id. p- 
——— That character of difference between them and 36 | 
* the reſt of the people, Which is now put upon them, 
is occaſiohed by themſelves, not by us; there is no- 
* thing they have more induſtriouſly laboured in than 
this, to keep themſelves feparated and diſtinguiſhed 
* from the well- affected of this nation: to which end 
* they have kept their converfation apart, as if they 

Fe 3 « would 
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as TR Ov: 
ſome of their party. Nor muſt it be for- 
See ; gotten 


would avoid the very beginnings of union, have bred 
and educated their children by the ſequeſtered and 
ejected clergy, and very much confined their mar- 
riages and alliances within their own party, as if they 
meant to entail their quarrel, and prevent the means 
to reconcile poſterity; which, with the great pains 
they take upon all occaſions to leſſen, and ſuppreſs the 
eſteem and honour of the Engliſb nation, in all their 
actions and undertakings abroad, ſtriving withal to 
make other nations diſtinguiſh their intereſt from it, 
gives us ground to judge that they have ſeparated 
themſelves from the body of the nation; and there- 
fore we leave it to all mankind to judge, whether we 
© ought not to be timely jealous of that ſeparation, and 

to proceed ſo againſt them, as they may be at the 

_ ._ "© charge of thoſe remedies which are required againſt 
(x) Decla- the dangers they have bred (x).* Such are the prin- 
r Kc. ciples on which this rigour was juſtified! Principles un- 
juſt and tyrannous, and fit to ſupport the moſt arbitrary 

and deſtructive meaſures! And accordingly they have 

been made uſe of by L'Eftrange, profeſſedly to inſti- 

gate the magiſtrate to cruſh the party that oppoſed him. 
That which is ſawce to a gooſe, ſays he, is ſawce 

(3) Obſer- © to a gander. They that thought this proceeding law- 
vater, No. © ful and reaſonable, from Cromwell to the cavaliers, 
367+ © 1. will certainly never think it hard in return, from a 
+ wn © rightful prince to a band of traytors (y) It were to 
Lying en have been wiſhed; ſome have thought, that no ſuch 
resin“ principles had been acted on in a much more modern 
the E ats period, by men who profeſſed: and gloried, in words at 
oel the Pa- leaſt, in aſſerting the cauſe of liberty (2). It is faid 
e this declaration was drawn up by the lord commiſſioner 
Poriemen. Fiennes, once governor of Briſlol, for the ſurrender of 
tary De- which he was ſentenced. to death by a court-martial, 
baits, wi but pardoned by the kindneſs of the Earl of Eſſex, then 
3:0 Lond lord general for the parliament. Lord Clarendon tells us, 
274i. - That when this declaration was ſent to Colognes ne 
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gotten here to mention his inſtitution of ma- 
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King cauſed an anſwer to be made to it upon the 

« grounds that were laid down in it; and as if it was 

made by one who had been always of the parliament 

« fide, and who was well-pleaſed -to' ſee the cavaliers 

reduced to that extremity" but with ſuch refleQions 

upon the tyranny that was exerciſed over the king- 

dom, and upon the foulneſs of the breach of truſt the 

protector was'guilty of, that it obliged all the nation 

© to look upon him as a deteſtable enemy, who was to Oy. 

© be removed by any way that offered itſelf (a).*. The(s) Vol. vis - 
writer of this, it ſeems, was his lordſhip himſelf, who has p- 372. 

alſo aſſumed the merit, ſuch as it is, of moſt of the 

anſwers to the parliament's declarations before the war, | 
which have been generally given to Charles himſelf (b). (4) ci en- 
The “ letter" from a true and lawful member of patlias dan? Life, 
© ment, and one'faithfully engaged with it from the begin- r. 

« ning of the war to the end, I believe, is the anſwer. in- fm. 
tended; it exactly ſuiting the deſeription given by his 
lordſhip, and ſhould therefore be added to the liſt of his | 
writings. Sir Peter Pett, I know, in his Future hap- 
© fy ſlate of England,“ ſays it was attributed to Lord 

Holles; though I cannot find it mentioned by any wri- - 

ter among his works. I will conclude this note with a 
ſpecimen of the anſwer to this declaration contained in | 
the above letter, that it may appear ny Gm. | 
well's ,proceeding was reſented by the royal party. 

* You have, ſays the writer, cancelled all obligations of 
« truſt, and taken away all poffible confidence from all 

© men, that they can never enjoy any thing that they can 
call their. own during this government; and having ſo 
little pleaſure left them in life, they will prefer the 
loſing it in ſome noble attempt to free their country 
and themſelves from the bondage and ſervitude the 8 
live under, to the dying ignobly in ſome Joathſome f 
* priſon, when you pleaſe to be afraid of them. 

When the deſpair you have put them into ſhall make 

them conſider; that as the miſery, calamity, ä 25 
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ber ken (rr), who in a variety of in- 


ſtances 


6 a infamy. under which the theee kingdoms ſuffer, 

? proceed entirely from you, ſo that they will be de- 

< termined by That the general hatred and de- 

* teſtation of you is s ſuch, that it is very probable that 

c thoſe noble patriots, whoſe ſpirits ſhall be raiſed to 

© deſtroy you, ſhall not reap unutterable hanqur 

from it, * find ſafety in it, either from the conſu- 

* ſion that muſt inftantly attend, or from the abhogring 

* your memories to thoſe that ſhall ſurvive you. If they 

© ſhall periſh in or upon their attempt, what a glorious 

fame will they leave behind them? What a ſweet 

© odour will their memories have with the preſent and 

© ſucceeding ages? Statues will be erected to them, 

| © and their names recorded in thoſe roles which have 

< preſerved the Bruti, the Horgtii, the Fabii, and all 

© thoſe who have died out of debt to their country, by 

< baving paid the utmoſt that they owed it- 3 their me- 

_ © rits will be remembered, as thoſe of the primitive mar- 

« tyrs, and their children and kindred will be always 

looked upon as the deſcendants from the liberators of 

| © their country, and eſteemed accordingly; their fate 

Will be like his in the fon of Sirach, 1 he die, be 

£ ſhall leave a greater name than a thouſand ; and if be 
62 Letter $, Jive, he ſhall increaſe it (c). 

and left (TTT) Adojor:generals who lurded — and 95 

Member of preſſed the country.] At the ſame time that Crommbell had 

| Parktament, determined to decimate the cavaliers, he projected a di- 

„ * viſion of the kingdom into ſeveral diſtricts, over which 

he placed officers of truſt and canfidence,| who were to 

inſpect into the conduct of the inhabitants, and treat 

them according to orders received from the protector. 

The number of theſe men were eleven, diſtinguiſned 

by the title of major-generals, who preſided over the 

counties of England, in the manner MP N n 


„ a marc Colonel an © 5474 


. e Han Berkſhire, Gorpn. 
| | Hex, pſbire, Berkfture Colonel Clan, 


* * 
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fances added; it over and oppreſſel che , 
country, 


© Gloucefter; Wilts; Dorſet Some Dun Carmoal), 
General Darnonowit. ; wt 


Oxon, Bucks, Hertford, Cambridge, The of By; Bfer, 


Nor 2 Suffolk, Lord Deputy FLEETWOOD, | 
ndon, General SKIPPoN. _ 
Lincoln, No ; Derby, Warwick, Lair, e 
miſſary General WaATLIEx. 
2 Beaufard, Wr Huntington, Major 
TIER. 


negur, 22 Salop, North Wales Colonel 
BERRY. Tr. 

Chaſhire, Laancaſtire, Staffordſhire, Colonel Wonzey. 
 Yowkſhave, "\Dacrham, Cumberland, WW: elend, North- 
umbor lands Lord LamBerT. 

 Wi/tminſter, | Middleſex, the Lieutenant of the Tue, 


Colonel BARESTEAD (). man 2; (a) Merew- 
of 4 5 raves the / 
The condi given 3 is — in 21. = 


Thurloe's collections. As it may be acceptable to ſome 5717. » 

readers, I will here inſert it.. Oliver Lord Pro- F. 1 

« rector of che common wealth of England, Scotland and 11. 

Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to 

* our right truſty and well · beloved major- general Jahn 

Diſbrotus, greeting. We repoling ſpecial truſt and 

« confidence in your fidelity, diſcretion, courage, expe- 

< rience, and oonduct in military affairs, do hereby con- 

* ſtitute and appoint you the ſaid major-general Dif- 

© browe to be 5 of all the militia forces 

raiſed and to be raiſed within the counties of Cornwall, 

© Devon, Somerſatt, Dorſet, Wilks, and Glaarefter ; 

© which faid forces you ate by virtue of this commiſſion 

to receive into your charge as major- general, and the 

« ſame to train and exercife in arms; and to command, 

© lead, and conduct for the ſervice of us and the com- 

* monwealth,” keeping them in good order and diſci- 

© pline. And all officers and ſoldiers of the ſaid forces 

* are hereby required to obey you as their n 4 | 
6 or e 


oa THE ern 
c.0ouuntry.—— But there was yet farther rea- 


for the ſaid ſervice. And you are to obſerve and fol- 

© low ſuch directions as you ſhall from time to time 

_ © receive from ourſelf. Given at Whitehall the 28th 

( Thurloe, day of May, 1655. Signed Oliver P.“ (e N 
— it, p. Part of the inſtructions to the major- generals were, 
© To endeavour to ſuppreſs all tumults, inſurreCtions, 
\© rebellion, or other unlawful aſſemblies which ſhall be 

in the ſaid counties; to diſarm all pfpiſts, and ſuch 

© as have been in arms againſt the parliament, and all 

others who are dangerous to the peace of the nation; 

© to apprehend thieves and robbers, and proſecute them 

© according to law; to have a ſtrict eye upon the con- 

.< verſation and carriage of all diſaffeCted perſons within 

© the ſeveral counties; to permit no horſe-races, _cock- 
fightings, bear or ſtage- plays; to compel the idle to 

„ labour, and provide employment and maintenance for 

© the poor and impotent. To theſe were added orders 

to encourage godlineſs and virtue in their conſtant car- 

< riage and converſation, and to diſcourage their contra- 

< ries; as well as to take an exact account of what pro- 

* ceedings had been upon the ordinance for ejecting of 
ignorant, inſufficient and ſcandalous miniſters and 

(f) Mercu- * ſchoolmaſters (/). Moreover, all perſons. who had 
| pr; _— © borne arms againſt the parliament, or that lived dif- 
289, f. ſolutely, or without a calling, or at a high rate, hav- 
5851 ing no viſible eſtate anſwerable thereunto, were to 

© give bond with two ſureties in ſuch ſums as the major- 

© generals ſhould think fit (with reſpect to their quali- 

© ties) for their own peaceable demeanor ;z for revealing 

any plots or conſpiracies that came to their knowledge; 

and for their perſonally appearing at ſuch time and 

pplwace as the major - general or his deputy ſhould ap- 
point, and as often as they ſhould direct; and allo 

© that they ſhould not change their places of abode with - 

out giving notice, and declaring to the major-general 

(e) 18, No; or his deputy. the place to which they were about to 
8. p. $5 remove (g).“ It is very evident from e, : 


3829. 


valiers were forced to dance attendance; to ſubmit to 
decimations z to have their houſes ſearched, and their 
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fon to complain. He made uſe of pack d 


juries 


perſons impriſoned. But nothing can convey ſo good 
an idea of their actions as their own accounts, which 
are to be found in Thurle?'s' papers, one or two of which 
I will inſert, —— Major-general Werſiey in a letter to 
ſecretary Thurlos, dated Stafford, December 8, 1655, 
writes as follows: © Yeſterday we had a' meeting 
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at this town; and I have made a good progreſs in aur 


buſineſs, We have aſſeſſed divers, and the reſt muſt + 


expect it with all ſpeed, I doubt not but before the 
five and twentyth of this inſtant. 1 hope we ſhall 
pay our county troope out of what we have done 
already, and provide you a conſiderable fum for other 
uſes. We have ſent out warrants to give notice to 
the whole county, and our day of meeting, when 
we ſhall fit upon the ordinance for ejecting of ſcanda- 
lous miniſters, « We have diſarmed the difaffeQted in 
this county. Wee ſhall now fall of ſnapping ſame of 
our old blades, that will not let us be quiet, © There 
is ſo few in that ordinance for ſcandal, that they have 
much adoe both here and in other countries to get a 


coram. I commend that to you from the'commil- - 


ſioners upon their deſire ; and alfoe in their name to 
believe, that what is in their power ſhall not be want- 
ing to effect what they have received from his high- 
nefs and council. - P. 8. Wee underſtand that 
Mr. Halfee is taken at Londim; if ſoe, he may,” be- 


lieve, dilcover divefs of our Lantaſbire and Cheſhire 


gentlemen. Wee have found an eftate of Penridoct, 
that was executed, and have ordered jt to be ſequeſ- 


tered ; for I have taken orders fat the takeing of ſecu · 


rity for all diſaffected perſons in that country. I ho 
ſhortly ta give you. a good account of the reſt af t 
| Gg e countyes“ 
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juries on - ſome oecaſions, and diſplaced 
2280 | | Judges 


(5) Thur- c, countyes (þ).'—Di/browe, another of theſe gentlemen, 


loe, vol, iv. 


P· 30. 


writes as follows to the protector, in a letter, dated Sarum, 


Dec. 18, 1655. —“ I have received your letter, in refe- 


* rence to the Jord Seymour. and have peruſed his 
© to your highneſs; wherein I find no more than any 
cavalier in the weſt of England ſhall pretend for him- 
felf. I muſt confeſs. 1 ſhould be glad of a real 
© change; but I humbly conceive, without ſome publicque. 
declaration to the world by him of. the alteration of 
< his ſpirit and principles, and of his real engagement 
to the preſent government, it will: but open à door, 
and give occaſion to the enemy to cry out of our par- 
© tiality.; eſpecially if favour and reſpect ſhall be ſhewn 
< to him, and denied to others, that will doe as much, 


© if not more; than he hath done. If his ſpirit be ſuch 


as he can cordially cloſe with the people of God, (as 
© capt. Burgeſs ſeems to hold forth) he will not be 
© aſhamed to diſown that intereſt, wherein he formerly 
engaged]; and for ſatisfaction of friends manifeſt his 
integrity to the publicx. However, for the preſent, 
the commiſhoners underſtanding your highnels's plea- 
* ſure, ſeem willing to let him alone, untill they be 
* aſcertained, whether there. be any difference betwixt 
him and his former practices. Yeſterday. we pro- 
© ceeded upon taxing 7 of 8 of this county, amongſt 
* whom was Sir James Thynn, who was at the firſt 2 
little averſe, and did plead as much innocency as my- 
lord Seymour hath done; but, at laſt, having no. ze- 


fuge, was conſtrained to comply; and l think of thoſe 


8, which we have already dealt withall, the ſum. will 
amount to 6 or 700 , per annum. There are four 
* mort to appear this morning; and then 4 intend for 
* Blindford, to attend the Dorſetſbire gentlemen, and 
© ſo to Mariborough, where there are 20 more, to be 
« ſummoned. In my laſt, I gave Mr. Secretary a liſt 
of ſome names for Cornwall, Devon, | Somerſet and 


'© nth 


* Dorſet, to be ſheriffs; and have preſented your high- 
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t neſs witch 3 for Mili, the two former being of the 
5 Jaſt- parliament, and ſigning the recognition. For 
© Glouceſler I muſt crave leave till I come upon the 
place (i). But fining the Cavaliers was not the (. Cp, - 
ſole buſineſs” of the major-generals : other employ- * > 
ment they had, as we find in another letter from * 
Di/ſbrowe to the protector, dated Wells, Fan. 7, 1658. 
had not tyme by my laſt to give your highneſs 
an account of all my proceeds, elles ſhall take 
« the boldneſs at preſent to acquaint your highneſſe, that 
« at Briſtol intimation was given me by ſome honeſt - 2 
« people, that ſundry of the aldermen and juſtices were 
© enemies to the publique intereſt, retayninge their 
< old malignant principles, diſcountenancinge the 
© 'vodly, and Nr the looſe. and prophane, 
© which indeed is a diſeaſe predominatinge in moſt 
corporations. "Now I judged it my duty to declare 
© againſt ſuch, whereſoever I find them, but reſolved to 
do it with as little noyſe as I could; and in order 
© thereunto I made my repair to Mr. Mayor, and a- 
* quainted him, that ſuch of his bretherene I under- 
© ſtood were ſoè and ſoe; and defired him from me to 
© adviſe them tacitly to reſigne, otherwiſe I ſhould be 
«© neceſſitated to make them publique examples. Where 
« upon Mr. Mayor engaged to deale faithfully with, 
them, and, as L underſtand, they have taken my ad- 
vice, which will make way for honeſter men. Fhere 
were alſo articles of delinquency-proved againſt nine 
of the magiſtrates of ' Tew#/bury, | and particularly 
* againſt Hill their towne clarke: 1 have alſo diſmiſſed 
© them, and four of the common councell of Ghucefter, 
for adheringe to the Scotts King's intereſt (4). One (h 14. 7. 
inſtance more of the behaviour of theſe major- generals = and 
will give the reader a tolerable good view of them. It a 
is contained in a letter from major-general Haynes to 
Thurloe, dated Bury, Auguſt 15, 1655, —— Iam 
going into'Norfolke to-morrow, where we ſhall make 
the moſt uſe of it; [a letter from his highneſs] and 
* I hope it will quicken them in their endeavours upon 
* the election-day at hand, in which they have been 
much diſcouraged by the potencie of the adverſe party.| ir 4 ads 
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judges for refuſing (vvv) to fallow his di- 
fr Feat rections. 


_ © Yett all the ſtrength can be is endeavoured 
© to, crawde in my lord-deputy { Fleetwood] amongſt 
© them, that the honeſt people may have ſome one in 
< parliament to addreſs themſelves to. I am doing my 
© moſt ta avoid the eleftian of Jabu Hubbert of Nor- 
« wich, and Mr. Ph. N „ againſt whom you have 
ſomething already . major Harvey, which 
< it's hoped, if. they Id carry it here, will not paſs 
6% Thorloe, with you (J). Theſe proceedings of the major- 
vol. v. p. generals, founded an no law, but the will of the pro- 
311. 8 | ! , 
tector, rendered them generally odious, and raiſed a 
mighty clamour againft them in the kingdom. A par- 
liament being called they were ſpoken againſt, even by 
court dependants, and ſoan afterwards aboliſhed by 
Cromwell, as unacceptable and burthenfome to the 
people. From henceforth we read of no more decima- 
tions. | 4 | 3. 
(uu) He pack'd juries an occaſion, and diſplaced judges 
far. refuſing 40 follow his direftions.] Foe are my 
proofs, “ When judge Hale was on a circuit, he 
* underſtood: that the protector had ordered a. jury to 
de returned. for a tryal in which he was more than 
< ordinarily concerned: upon this information he ex- 
< amined the ſheriff about it, who knew nothing of it; 
< for he faid he referred all ſuch things to the under- 
© ſheriff, and having next aſked the under-ſheriff con- 
< cerning it, he found the jury had been returned by 
© order from Cromwell; upon which he ſhewed the ſta- 
© tute that all juries ought to be returned by the ſheriff 
© or his lawful officer; and this not being done accord- 
ing to law, he diſmiſſed the jury, and would 1 0 
© the cauſe : upon which the protector was highly di 
© pleaſed with him, and at his return from the circuit, 
©'he told him in anger, he was not fit to be a judge, to 
| ©. which all the anſwer he made was, That it was very 
m) Hale“ ©. true (]. r e f 
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That this may be true is rendered very probable. by | 
letters to Tharlir, part of Which 1 will here trafiſcri 
The firſt is from Mr. Dove, higti-Cheriff of Nh, datei 
Sarum, March 20, 165 Dh relating to the intended t 
als for rebellion agai protector. I und 
c ſtand a commiſfon * Oer — Termiler is iſſued but 
« for tryall of the rebels in the weſt; and ther is a mit- 
« truſt of my tinder-ſhetiffe. Sir, I reſolve, that noe 
© one man ſhall be returned in the one or other jurit 
© but ſich as may be confided in, and of che hon 
well affected party to his highnelſs, and the preſent 
government. If there be but enough to be found of 
them through the whole courity (which I hope there 
„is) it is and will be my greateſt care for that bufineſs 
© to ſee it e one, and not truſt my under- 
c ſheriffe therewith (A).“ I ſuppoſe he was as good as (n) Thurlos, 
his word, for both the juries I find Highly commended =” by 
by the {licitor; and other of his hi vr agents, in 
their accoumts of the trials of the unhappy e — 
Colonel Lilburte, in à letter to the ſecretary; d: 
Yorke, April 10, 165 58 has the following paſſage, yep 
* 2 As for jurors, happily the law may 
„give ſiderty to chooſe em without the liberties of 
« this city, both fact and act riſeing in the county, and 
then we ſhall doe pretty well: but, if otherwiſe; _ 
© ſhall be no diligeace or care watiting- to pick upp 
© as are right (e. Practices of this e Goals 25 a 
not but de Jangewus to che ſubject. —— What is = 


in the text concerning Ofrver's di Fuer of Bahn Nen, W 
ſounded on the . of Whith. orpt, 
© and j Nawdizate,. ſays he, She 28 out of their 


© places, for not obſerving the protector s pleaſure in M 
his commands (5). I know not, whether I 6ufht toto Memo- 
inſert under this head the diſplacing 1Þitlock and - le f. 6g. 

dringten, commiſſioners of tlie great Seal, for refuſing 
to proceed according to n ordinance made! for the 
better regulating . limiting the *— of the 
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tio priſon, and permitted them not to enjoy 
(www) the benefit of the laws. He cauſed 

| men 


High Court of Chancery. Poſſibly the protector, 

however he might be miſtaken, really thought his regu- 

lation for the public. good, and therefore could not be 
blamed for diſmiſſing ſuch. as were not to be prevailed 

| on to, concur with him therein.——T heſe. gentlemen, 

. however, as they were deemed by the protector men 
of honour and abilities, were employed in other de- 

partments, and enjoyed his countenance and encourage- 

ment. His ſpeech, on the taking away the ſeal from 

theſe commiſſioners, was remarkable. The protector, 

in the council-chamber, very gravely told us, ſays 

I hitloct, that he was ſorry ſome of us could not ſa- 
tisfy '6ur own conſciences, to execute the ordinance 
concerning the 2 which they were. informed 
had much good in it to the publick, but he confeſſed, 
that every one was to ſatisfy bimſelf in matters to be 
performed by him, and that he had not the worſe 
opinion of any man for refuſing to do that whereof 
he was doubtful; but in this particular the affairs of 
the commonwealth did require a conformity of the 
officers thereof, and their obedience to authority, and 
(being ſome of us refuſed to execute this act, as was 
enjoyned) they were compelled thereby to put this 
charge of the cuſtody of the great Seal into the hands 
of ſame others, who might be ſatisfied that it was 
bp © their duty to perform this command, and to put the 
9 14. pz; * ordinance in execution ()' 1 have ſaid the protec- 
2826. tor poſſibly was not to be blamed for his conduct in this 
affair: the reader, however, muſt judge of this. 

(www) He committed men illegally ta priſon, and per- 

mitted them not the benefit of the laws.]. + The author of 

the World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwell,” will ſupp)y 

mee with ſufficient proofs of this. To prove, ſays be, 

that Oliver's time was full of oppreſſion and injuſtice, 

< I ſhall but inſtance, in a few of many particulars, and 

+ begin with Jahn Lillurne, not tRat I think him in ot 
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men A 1 be tried beſore new created . A 


nals, 
4 


< ind obe was deſerved favour or reſpect, but chat 
© equal juſtice is due to the worſt; ſo well as to the beſt 
6 men, and that he comes firſt in order of time. 
11. John; in 1649, was, by order of the then par- 
liament, tryed for his life, with an intent, I believe, 
of taking him away, but the jury not finding him 
guilty, he was immediately, according to law, gene 
6 rouly ſet at liberty by thoſe that had quarrel enough 
« againſt him. This example in the parliament, of 
keeping to the laws in the caſe of one, Who was a 
« profeſled implacable enemy to them, ought” to have 
© been copied by Cromu#l5” butt; in the Fontrary, to 
© ſhew that there was a difference hetwixt his and his 
| predeceſſors ( che long parliament's) principles, when 
« the Jaw had again, upon ſecond trial (occaſioned: by 
Oliver) cleared 'Lilbirne," the patliament's ſubmitting 
to the law was no example to him ; for, contrary to 
on laws he kept him in priſon, until he was ſo far ſpent 
6 = a confubyarions” Wat he only turhed him out ” 
6 e. * fi NY a a3 42807 | 
4118 Mr, Conit's eaſe] is ſo notofious that it wech but 

little more than naming : be Was a priſoner at um- 
vbell's ſuit; and being brought to the King's- Bench 
© bare by a*Habves Corp 4% had his counſell taken from 
< the bast, and ſent tothe Tower for rio. other reaſon, 
« than the pleading of their (client's cauſe 3 in act of 
* violence — 5 believe, che Whole bog of En lend 
4 doth not ipatalſel. This was on the 18th ef Moy, 

16; 5. The gentlemen thus committed, were Moyiard, 
Twiſden and Nndbum, men of great eminence in their 
profeſſiony who could find do releaſe from their impri- 

ſonment, but by? e petitioning the protector . Ge Mere 
But to go on Is ; int £6.07 101% g tes, Wo, ; 

* 3dly, Sir Hm) Hunt, above any one perſon; was 298: p. 

x . author of Oliver's oe py and did 60 33 

* and cordially. eſpouſe his intereſt; har \he&prefudice 

'<  kiuſelf (ine opinio «7x WG W. 8 
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4 not adhere to him in his perjury and falſeneſs. The 


2 whom 1031 Ehle dangerous men * do it quickly, 


in law is a ene Becauſe no \Znghk/hmau ovght 
to de haniſbed b i, th leſs authority than an act of 
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verdict 


© ful was this monſter of ingratitude, that he ſtudied to 
C deſtroy him, both i in life and eſtate, becauſe he could 


'© occaſion he took was this; he appointing a a day of 
< humiliation, and ſceking of God for him, invited all 
© God's people in. bis declaration, to offer him their 
© advice in the weighty affairs then upon his ſhoulders : 
* Sir taking, 2 riſe. from hence offered his * 
© vice by. a: treatiſe called the Healing Rue/tion; but 

* Cramwell, angry at being taken at his word, ſeized; 
* impriſoned, nd endeavoured , to . proceed. further 
6 A: him, for doing only what. he invized him to 


CO y— | 
+ 4thly, In Richard's. aſſembly, 0 priſoners in 
© the Tower, under the then Beutenant, and ſome ſent 
Le and other places er the ſea, 
complained of falſe ĩmpriſonment. Their goaler was 
« ſent. for, and, being required, to ſhew by what autho- 
« rity he kept theſe perſons; in hold, produceth a paper 
© all. under Oliver's own hand, 28 followeth. Sit, [ 
© pray. you: ſeize A. and ſuch por ſoua, and All others 
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verdict of 4 jury. Theſe courts were ſtiled 
1 High 


© voted farther; that the prifotiers ſhould be ſet at liber. 


« ty without paying any fees or charges. But the turn- 
ing out and putiithing. the lieutenant by the aſſembl 
(for obeying fo unjuſt a warrant) was prevented b 
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© their ſudden difſolution ().“ Moſt of the facts here (j Worl?'s 
recited are well known to thoſe verſed in this part of Mi**%*, 
the Engi hiſtory, and may be eftabliſhed on the beſt? 


authorities. But on conſulting the Journals of che 
parliament, here referred to, I find à miſt»ke relating 


to the commitments by Oliver. On Saturday the 


zbth of Feb. 1658, fay the Journals, Mr. Terill © re- 
6 


ported from the grand committee of the houſe for 
* grievances and courts of juſtice, the ſtate of the caſe, 
concerning Mr. John \Portmans, a- priſoner in the 
* Tower, as it appeared to the committee; viz. That 


© the lieutenant of the Tower, the third of Febradry, 
© 1657; received à letter from the late lord protector, 


© early in the morning, directing him to apprehend Mr. 


John Portmans (amongſt others) forthwith : that the 
© {ame day, in the afternoon, a wartant was ſent to the 


© lieutenant'of the Tower, under the hand of the: late 
© lord protector, to require and authorize him to ap- 


prehend and impriſon Mr. Portman: that the ſame 
night, or ſhortly after, upon that warrant, Mr. Port- 
mans was taken by a lieutenant and about ſix ſoldiers, 
© under the command, and by the order and direction, 
of the licutenant of the Toter; and hath ever 


© fithence remained/z priſoner there, without any tryal, 


© or other proceedings had againſt him. On the 


© 26th of March following, the warrant for the com- 


* mitment- and detaining major-general Overton in the 

© Ile of - Frrſey was read; and was ſigned Oliver P.; 
We of Jerſcy or 

© his deputy'y and was in theſe words; viz. I heſe are 

to will and require you forthwith to receive into your 

© charge the bodies of Robert Overton, major Noruuad, 

and Sir Thomas" Armſtrong, 6 _ 


© and directed to the governor of the 


* 
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High Courts (xxx) of juſtice, the terror of 
| Ni TI * . the 


e and them detain, under ſecure: impriſonment, in the 


< caſtle of Jerſey, until you ſhall receive further orders 
© from us: and, for ſo doing, this ſhall be your war- 
rant. Given at biteball, the 8th of January, 1657. 


Thheſe commitments were voted by the houſe illegal 


| charged from their impriſonment.'———lIt appears al- 


to many others. When the nature of the ſuppoſed 


< and unjuſt, and the gentlemen were ordered to be dif. 


ſo, from the Journal of the ſame day, that the commit- 
tee found, that divers commoners of England had, by 


illegal warrants, been committed to priſon into the 


_ © iſlands of Jerſey, and other the iſlands belonging to 


s this commonwealth, out of the reach of the Habs 

Corpus. Thus we ſee that Cromwell, who had op- 
poſed and puniſhed Charles for his illegal acts, became an 
imitator of him, and, in ſome of theſe inſtances, went even 


oppreſſion! 


(xxx) The bi 


crime was ſuch as fell not under the cognizanct of the 
common law; when the perſons accuſed were of a qua- 
lity which, might ineline a jury to treat them with com - 
paſſion and regard; or when they had been engaged in 
actions popular, though illegal, it was then thought 
Proper by thoſe in power to erect high courts of juſtice, 


in order that offendets might not: eſcape-puniſhment. 


Theſe courts were conſtituted of commiſſioners: named 
by the government, ho perſormed the ſeveral _— 


ne Y 2 


OUVIVER-CROMWELL. 
the Royalilts, as ane! 'enemies werfe their 


Judges! 


of judges and juries, and 1 concerning the 
law 7 the fact. The Attorney- general generally ma- 


naged the evidence againſt the priſoners, and few eſcaped 


who were cited before theſe tribunals.” The Duke of 


Hlamilion, and the lords Holland and Capel, Chri i/topher 


Love and Mr, Gibbons, with ſome others, were ſen- 
tenced to die by courts thus conſtituted, who, probably, 
before another kind of judicature, would have met with 


a milder treatment, though, as the laws then were, 


they could not but be deemed: offenders. ——— When 
Crojrwell came. to the government, he made uſe of the 


ſame methods of trial on ſeveral occaſions: and in the | 


year 1656, the patliament paſſed : an act for the ſecu- 


« rity. of his highneſs the lord ptotector his perſon, and 
© continuance: of, the nation in peace and ſafeiy.“ lu 


the preamble. it is ſaid, Foraſmuch. as the proſperity 
+ and, ſafety of. this nation very much depend«rh, 
under God, upon the ſecurity and preſervation of the 
+ perſon of his bighneſs; and, for that it hath mani- 


f 
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+ feſtly appeared, that divers wicked plots and means | 


© have been of late deviſed and laid to the gteat 


c endangering his highneſs perſon,,. and the embroyling oF 


this commonwealth. in-new and- inteſtine wars and 


lord proteRor,, and declare, it by open deed ; ort {hall 
adviiedly and malicioully, proclaim, declare, puſh 
or promote Charles Stuart, or any other pet ſon claim- 


aſſiſtance of the ſaid Charles Stuart, his brothers or 


| mentioned ſhall be adjudged to de high treaſon ; and 
that in, all; ſuch-:caſes, and upon all ſuch occaſions, 
the lord chancellor; the lold keeper, ot lords com- 
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ſeditions; therefore be it enacted, that if any perſon | 
{hall attempt, · compaſs or imagine the death of the 


ing from the late King; or {hall aid and aſſiſt, hold 
intelligence with, or contribute money towards the 


mother, Ce. then all and every the offences = | 


+ miſſioners! of the great ſeal of England ton the A 


* being, are authöriled . requiredefive. ume do tima. 
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Judges If to all theſs things we add 


© by warrant from his highneſs to iſſue out one or more 
<© commiſſion or commiſfions, under the great ſeal of 
© England, to—&@c,,————or any ſeventeen or more 
of them: which ſaid commiſſioners ſhall have auths- 
© rity to hear, examine and determine all m 

< crimes and offences aforefaid; and alſo to hear and 
determine all miſpriſions of the treaſons in this act 
< mentioned, and to take ordet fot charging the offend- 
© er of offenders, with all or any the crimes aforeſaid, 
and for the receiving their petſonal anſwer there- 


< unto; and for examingtion of witneſſes upon oath, 


and thereopon, or upon the confeffioni of the party, 
© or, in default of ſuch anſwer, to proceed to conviction 


and final ſentence, as in cafes of high treaſon, and 


( Scobel. 


© miſprifion of treaſon, according to juſtice and the 
© merits of the cauſe. _— Commiſfioners were alſo ap- 
pointed for the ſame. purpoſe in Scotland and Ireland. 
LE This act was to continue in force unts the 
© end of the laſt ſeſſion of the next parltament; and no 
© longer (f).“ By this laſt clauſe it ſeems ſufficiently 
evident that the framers of this law were ſenſible of its 
ſeverity and ill conſequences. However, this ſeemed 
to give a ſanction to it. But what is unreaſonable ns- 
ver ſatisfies: It was urged that trials by juries were 
the birthrights of Zngl;/bmen ; that all trials for trea- 
ſon were to be had and uſed only according to the die 


order and courſe of the common laws of the realm, 


and not otherwiſe, upon inqueſt and preſentment'by 
the oaths of twelve good and lawful men, upon good 
and probable evidence and witneſs ; and that if an 
thing be done to the contrary, it ſhall be void in law, 
redreſſed and holden for error and nought : and if any 
ſtatute be made to the contrary,” that ſhall be holden'for 
none. That to proceed againſt any without legal in- 
dictment, preſentment and trial, in the way of the 
High courts of juſtice, was very unequitable; the c- 
miſſioners themſelves being both grand and petty Jary, / 
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the violation of the privileges of (yyv) 


parliament, 


and judges likewiſe, if not parties intereſted, to whom 
no peremptory or legal challenges could be made; and, 
finally, that proceedings were contrary to Magna 
Charta; the petition of right; the declarations of the 
parliament: and to an article in the inſtrument of go- 
vernment which was ſworn to by the protector him- 
ſelf (u How good ſoever theſe pleas might have (i) See the 
been, they were not fuffered to be of ule to the pri- 3 
ſoners. Judges are generally well enough ſatisfied of Vowel, and 
the authority = which they act, and will not have it Pr. Hewet, 
queſtioned. To demur to the juriſdiction, or refuſe to 9 c gte 
anſwer, is equivalent to the cleareſt proof of guilt, and Tryalt, 
judgment is accordingly given. However, the protec- Fol. 1730. 
tor had his end by this method of proceeding. © He 
© thought it more effectual, ſays Whirlock,' than the ordi- 
* nary courſe of tryals at the common law, and would | 
© the more terrify the offenders (x) :* and terrify it did; (x) Memo- 
for, on the erection of the laſt high court of juſtice, , p.673. 
according ta Clarendon, it put all thoſe who knew 
* how liable they themſelves were, under a terrible 
© conſternation. Mbitliet would not fit when nomi- 
nated as a commiſſioner, it being, as he ſays, againſt 
bis judgment. This is to his reputation 

(vv) The violation of the privileges of parliament, 
&c.] Cromwell ſeems to have had honeſt intentions, 
when he adopted the form of chuſing members of par- 
liament, which his old maſters had preſeribed. He 
did not obſerve, therefore, the old courſe in ſending 
* writs out to all the little boroughs throughout Exg- 
© land, which uſe to ſend burgeſſes (by which method 
© ſome ſingle counties ſend more members to the parlia- 
ment than fix other counties do) he took a more 
equal way, by appointing more knights for every ſhire 
© to be choſen, and fewer burgeſſes; whereby the num- 
ber of the whole was much leſſened; and yet, the 
people being left to their on election, ie was not, 
* by him, thought an ill temperament, and was then 

: | | | 6 generally 
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patliament, ſo much and ſo juſtly com- 


nenn 5 plained 


generally looked upon as an alteration ſit to be more 


* warrantably made, and in a better time (y). Indeed, 


at firſt ſight, it appears that very little room was, or 
could be given in this way, for bribery: and corruption, 
whether from private hands or the publick exchequer. 


The firſt ſpeech to the parliament that met September 3, 


1654; was calculated to ſooth the members, as well a 
give them great hopes from the new government. After 


having told them what things he had already done, and 


what a proſpect there was, through their means, of ad- 


voancing the happineſs of the nation, the protector ad- 


ded, * Having ſaid this, and, perhaps, omitted many 


bother material things through the frailty of my me- 


© mory, I ſhall exerciſe plainneſs and freedom with you, 
© in telling you, that I have not ſpoken theſe things as 
one that aſſumes to himſelf dominion over you; but 
as one that doth reſolve to be a fellow-ſervant with 


| © you, to the intereſt of theſe great affairs, and to the 


« people of theſe nations.“ The parliament, after ſome 
needful preliminaries, fell upon buſineſs. On the 5th 
of September it was reſolved by them that the houſe: 
do take the matter of the government into debate the: 
firſt buſineſs to-morrow morning. On that day it was 


again refolved upon the queſtion, that the ſubje-mat- 


ter of the debate to-morrow- morning ſhall-be, whether 
the houſe ſhall approve the government ſhall be in one 


ſingle perſon and a parliament. Accordingly; on the 


(2) Journals. 


three following days, this important ſubject was de- 


bated, wherein the courtiers and . republicans exerted 


themſelves (z). Cromwell was alarmed. at theſe pro- 


ceedings, aud, on the 1th of the ſame month, ſent 2 
meſſage to the parliament, deſiringe them to meet bim 
in the painted chamber. The members being come, 
he made, according to his cuſtom, a long ſpeech, ex- 
p:elling eus reſentment at their conduct, telling them 
what he expected from them, or elſe” what they mult 
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„ plained of, by-writers of different parties 
| 511601 | ge } and 
2. ſages.  * At that meeting [the opening of the parlia- 
x] ment] I did acquaint you what the firſt riſe was of 
' Wh < this government which hath called you hither ; and, 
| in the authority of which you came hither, Among 
6 « other things that I told you of then, I ſaid you were 
« a free parliament, and ſo you are, whilſt you own the 


government and authority that called you hither ; for, .. 
certainly, that word implied a reciprocation, or it 
« implied nothing at all. Indeed there was a recipro- 
cation implied and expreſſed ; and, I think, your ac- 
© tions and carriages ought to be ſuitable: but I ſee it 
will be neceſſary for me now a little to magnify my 
office; which I have not been apt to do. — | had | . 
« this thought within myſelf, that it had not been diſ- 
© honeſt, nor diſhonourable, nor againſt true liberty, no 

not of parliaments, when a parliament was ſo choſen, 

© in porſuance.of, in conformity to, and-with ſuch an 

« approbation and conſent to the government, ſo that 

* he that runs might read by what authority you came 

* hither, that an owning of your call, and of the au- 

« thority bringing you hither, might have been required 

before your entrance into the houſe ; but this was de- . | 

" * clined, and; hath not been done, becauſe I am per- „ 
ſuaded ſcarce. any man could reaſonably daubt you oo 

* came with contrary minds. And I have reaſon to be- 

I * lieve the people that ſent you leaſt doubted thereof at : 
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1 all; and therefore I muſt deal plainly with you: what N 
* ] forbore upon a juſt confidence at firſt, you neceſſi- 15 ö 
4; * tate me unto. now; that, ſeeing the authority. that 

i * called you is fo little valued, and ſo much ſighted, 

X * till ſome ſuch aſſurance be given and made known, 

* * that the fundamental intereſt of the government be 2 

F * ſettled and approved, according to the , proviſo con- 

of * tained in the return, and ſuch a conſent teſtiſied as 

= * will make it appear that the ſame is accepted, I-have* 

b © <2uſed a ſtop to be put to your entrance into the pa- 


WH blament houſe. I am forry, I am ſorry, and I gagld. 
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and perſwaſions, we ſhall be able to form 
e ſome 


© be ſorry to the death, that there is cauſe for this: but 
there is cauſe, and if things be not ſatisfied that are 
© reaſonably demanded, I, for my part, ſhall do that 
* which becomes me; ſeeking my counſef from God. 
© There is therefore ſomewhat to be offered to you, 
© that, I hope, will anſwer, being underſtood with the 
< qualifications that I have told you of; reforming cir- 


« cumſtantials, and agreeing in the ſubſtance and ſun- 


« damentals, which is the government ſettled; and is 

« expreſſed in the indenture not to be altered. The 
making your minds known in that; by your giving 

© your aſſent and ſubſcription to it, is that which will 

let you in to act thoſe things as # parhament, which 

© are for the good of the people. And this thing ſhew- 

ed to you, and ſigned as aforefaid, doth determine 

© the controverſy, and may give a happy progrefs and 

iſſue to this parliament. 'Fhe place where you may 

come thus and fign, as many as God ſhall make free 

* thereunto, is in the Lobby without the parliament 

60 parliz. door (4). In this ftrain ſpoke the protector, 
mentary who, agreeably to bis threats, cauſed a ſtop to be put 
Fitory, to their entrance into the parliament houſe,” by guards, 
240. 468. till ſuch time as they had ſubſcribed the following re- 
cognition : © I do hereby freely promiſe and engage, to 
de true and faithful to the lord protector, and the 
< commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland; and 
© ſhall not, according to the tenor of the indenture, 
© whereby I am returned to ſerve in this preſent parlia- 
ment, propoſe, or give my conſent, to alter the go- 
< vernment, as it is ſettled in one perſon and a parlia- 


() Journale. ment (b).* This was immediately ſubſeribed by the 


ſpeaker, Lenthall, and many others; and'after'its being 
explained * to comprehend not the whole inſtrument 

\ of government, but only what concerned the govern- 

© ment of the commonwealth, as it was then ſettled 

(c) 'ournals, in one perſon and a parliament (c).“ Much the great- 


er patt of the houſe followed the example. * 
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OLIVER: CROMWEL L. 1 
ſome tolerable judgment of his illegal and 
tyrannical actions, bor ATM 

1 Poſlibly, 


this act ſtuck deep in the minds of the members; be- 
tween whom and the protector there was ſo little good- 

will, that he diſmiſſed them at the end of five months, 

the term fixed by the inſtrument of government for their 
ſitting, with a ſpeech full of reproaches. Mr. Zudlow, 

and many others, ſpeak loudly againſt theſe proceed- 
ings of Gramwell,, and ſcruple not to tax them with ty- 
ranny. So ſoon, ſays he, as this viſible hand of 
violence appeared to be upon them [in the affair of 
the recognition] moſt of the eminent aſſertors of the 
liberty of their country withdrew themſelves, being 

© perſuaded they ſhould better diſcharge their duty to 

© the nation by this way of expreſſing their abhorrence 

© of his tyrannical proceedings, than by ſurrendering 
their liberties under their own, hands, and then treat- 
ing with him who was poſſeſſed of the ſword, to = 
recover ſome. part of them again (d). Ano- 10 Lud- - 
ther contemporary ſpeaks in a like ſtrain. ,* "Theſe low, vol. ii. 
grave, neceſſary and important debates, ſays he, were 301. 
© no ſooner entered into, than in contempt of all pri- 

« vileges of parliament, which will not allow matters 

© in debate to be taken notice of, the protector, like a 
King, Nam impune quelibet facere, id eft, regem eſſe, 

« ſummons them into his preſence, with the higheſt and 

* ſharpeſt language, reproaches them for diſputing his 
authority, by whom they were called together; re- 

* quires them to renounce and diſclaim that liberty, be- 

fore they proceeded to farther conſultation, and to that 
purpofe delivered an inſtrument, without ſubſcribing 

to which, the band of ſoldiers which guarded the door 

* of the parliament-houſe would not ſuffer any man 

to enter, whereupon a major part of the parliament 

* departed to their houſes, and they only went in Who 

* ſubmitted to the conditions, which many afterwards 
did, who, in deteſtation of the violence, at that time 
had forborne to „ he, who * . 


roma” treatment was nothing when eompar 
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© the conſent or privity of a dozen perſons had aſſumed 
© to himſelf the title and ſtile of Protector of three 
* kingdoms, and therefore found a general ſubmiſſion, 
« becauſe he had bound himſelf within a ſhort time to 
© call a parliament, that might ſettle the government, 
< when-it was now met and poſſeſſed of the power it 
© was to have, becauſe they came together upon his 
© call, would not ſuffer them-to queſtion any thing he 
had done; or what he ſhould do hereafter, their ſub- 
© miffion (as he ſaid) to his authority of ſummoning 


them, being a tacit acknowledgment of his power, 


© which he would not endure to be argued againſt, with- 

© out calling to mind (beſides the practice of theſe laſt 

© ill years) that, by the expreſs letter of the law, an 

© reſtraint from altering or revoking an ordinance or 

of parliament itſelf, is void, being againſt the juriſ- 

(9 Letter © diction and power of parliament 0. But this 
1 with that which 
Member of he gave many members returned to the parliament Sep- 
Parliament, fember 17, 1656. After it was deemed expedient (by 


* reaſon of the Spaniſh war) to call a parliament to meet at 


this time, every art was made uſe of uſual on thoſe oc- 

caſions, money excepted, to procure a choice of ſuch 
members as might fall in with the views of the protec- 

tor. Scotland and Ireland were in his own hands, and 

the members ſent from thence were to be depended on, 

three only of the latter excepted, who met not with 

(f) Thur- approbation (). In England things went not fo well. 
* — For though, it is ſaid, 182 of Cromwell's kinſmen, de- 
(C) See Nar- pendants, placemen or officers, were choſen (g), yet 
ative of the were a great number of ' Zealous republicans and anti- 
41 zu che courtiers, of different principles, returned, who wanted 
3d vol. of not will or ability to give much interruption to the bu- 
the Harlei- ſineſs and defigns of the government. This was well 
_ N known, and therefore, without ceremony, admiſſion was 
| given to none who produced not a certificate, ſigned by 
the clerk of the commonwealth in chancery, that he 

« was returned to ſerve in this preſent parliament, and 
(6) Jour- © approved by the council [Okver's] (þ).*” This was 
Thune undoubtedly an high ad of tyranny, arid ſurpaſſed any 
vol. v, p. thing to be met with in our hiſtories, The gentlemen 
Gd... LEED 4 #2] ' unapproved 
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unapproved were about one hundred ; fifty-ſix of whom 


ſent/a letter to the Speaker, Sir Thomas Widarington, 


which was read in the houſe the next day, in theſe 
words : Sir, We whoſe names are ſubſcribed (with 
others) being choſen, and accordingly returned to ſerve 
with you in this parliament; and, in diſcharge of our 
< truſt, offering to go into the houſe, were, at the lobby 


door, kept back by ſoldiers : which, leſt we ſhould be 


© wanting to our duty to you, and to our country, we 


© have thought it expedient to repreſent unto you, to. be 
« communicated to the houſe, that we may be admitted 


thereinto. After the reading this letter it was ordered, 
That the clerk of the commonwealth in chancery be 
© ordered to attend the houſe to-morrow morning, with 


© all the indentures of returns of knights, citizens, and 
© burgefſes, choſen. to ſerve in this parliament,” The 


deputy of the clerk of the commonwealth attended then 
with the returns, which being examined, confirmed the 
truth of what the ſecluded members had written. The 


houſe being acquainted that the clerk of the common- 


wealth was himſelf at the door; he was called in; and 
by order of the houſe, Mr. Speaker acquainted him, 
© That upon the peruſal of the indentures, it appears, 
divers perſons are elected, which are not returned to 
© the houſe :, and he was demanded by what order it 
© was done, He returns this anſwer : that he received 
© an order from his highneſs's council, that he ſhould 


deliver tickets to all ſuch perſons, and ſuch only, as 


© being returned to ſerve in parliament, ſhould be cer- 


© tified unto him, from the council, as perſons by them 


approved: and that he did receive ſeveral orders of 
« approbation for ſeveral perſons ; and ſo he made out 
© the tickets,” Being demanded whether he had the or- 
der itſelf; anſwered he knew not whether it were at the 
door. But being withdrawn; and again brought in by 
the ſerjeant ; he delivered in the order, ſubſcribed by 
Mr. Jeſſrp, clerk of the council. This order 1 


read, it was reſolved the next day, That this Rouſe 


* doth defire the council to give unto. this houſe, on 
* Monday next, their reaſons, why thoſe members, who 


* are returned from the ſeveral counties and boroughs 
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© for members, are not approved; and why they are 
© not admitted to come into the houſe.” Accordingly on 
Monday, the 22d of September, The lord commiſſioner 
© Fienes reported by word of mouth, from the council, 
© their anſwer to the order made by the houſe, to this. 
© effect: Whereas the parliament did deſire the council 
to give unto them their reaſons, why thoſe mem- 
bers who are returned for the ſeveral counties and bo. 
roughs for members are not approved; and why they 
are not admitted into the houſe ; the council have 
commanded me to return this humble anſwer : That 
whereas by a clauſe in the government it is ordered, 
that the clerk, called the clerk of the commonwealth, 
Sc. as in the one and twentieth article; and by ano- 
ther clauſe in the government, it is ordained, That 
the perſons who ſhall be elected to ſerve in parliament, 
ſhall be ſuch, as are perſons of knbwn integrity, fear. 
ing God, and of good converſation ; That the coun- 
cil, in purſuance of, their duty, and according to the 
truſt repoſed in them, have examined the ſaid returns, 
and have not refuſed to approve any who have ap- 
peared to them to be perſons of integrity to the go- 
© yernment, fearing God, and of good converſation : 
© and thoſe who are not approved, his highneſs hath 
given order to ſome perſons to take care that they do 
© not come into the houſe.”—— This was very plain 
language, and perfectly well underſtood by the mem- 
bers. As it appeared therefore in vain to contend with 
the maſter of legions, as there might be little diſpoſi- 
tion, it was refolved on the queſtion by a majority of 
125 to 29, That the perſons who have been returned 
from the ſeveral counties, cities; and boroughs, to 
* ſerve in this parliament, and have not been approved, 
© be referred to make their application to the council 
| c for an approbation; and that the houſe do proceed 
(i) Journals. © with the great affairs of the nation (i).“ Thus ended 
this affair in parliament. But the ſecluded mem- 
bers, far enough from being ſatisfied with this de- 
termination, made an appeal to the public in 3 
remonſtrance which does honour to their courage and 
abilities. Some parts of it I will here WT.” 
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We believe, ſay they, the rumour is now gone throug 

« the nation, that armed men imployed by the Lord 
Protector have prevented the free meeting and fitting 
« of the intended parliament, and have forcibly ſhut 
out of doors ſuch members as he and his council ſup- 
« poſe would not be frighted, or flattered to betray their 
© country, and give up their religion, lives and eſtates 
© to be at his will, to ſerve his lawleſs ambition. But 
« we fear that the ſlavery, rapines, oppreſſions, cruel- 
ties, murders and confuſions that are comprehended 
© in this one horrid fact, are not fo ſenſibly diſcerned, 
© or ſo much laid to heart as the caſe requires; and we 
doubt not but, as the common practice of the man 
« hath been, the name of God, and religion, and for- 
« mal faſts and prayers, will be made uſe of to colour 
« over the blackneſs of the fact; we do therefore in 


« faithfulneſs unto God and our country hereby remon- 
« ſtrate ; Firſt, That whereas by the fundamental laws 


« of this nation, the people ought not to be bound b 


any laws but ſuch as are freely conſented unto by their 
« deputies. in parliament, and it is a moſt wicked uſur- 


© pation, even againſt the very laws of nature, for any 


man to impoſe his will or diſcretion upon another as 


« a rule, unleſs there be ſome pact or agreement be- 
« tween the parties for that intent. "ART whereas by 
© the mercy of God only in preſerying the fundamen- 
« tal law and liberty, the good people of England have 
beyond memory of any record preſerved their eſtates, 
families and lives, which had been otherwiſe deſtroy- 
© ed, at the will of every wicked tyrant; and by keep- 
ing this only, as their undoubted right, they have 
© been kept from being brutiſh ſlaves to the luſts of their 
kings, who would otherwiſe have deſpoiled them of 


their perſons, lives, and eftates, by their proclama- 


© tions, and the orders of themſelves and their cour- 


tiers as they pleaſed : and by virtue of this their un- 
« doubted right the people have commonly diſputed, re- 
© liſted, and made void the "proclamations of their 


kings, and the orders of their council- table, where 
© they have crofſed the laws unto which they have 
$ conſented in their parliaments. Now the Lord Pro- 
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c tector hath by force of arms invaded this fundamental 
© right and liberty, and violently prevented the meet. 


* © ing of the peoples choſen deputies in parliament. 


And he and his council boldly declare, That none of 
© the peoples deputies ſhall meet in parliament, unleg 
© they agree to the meaſure of their phantaſies, hy. 
© mours, or luſts; they now render the people ſuch 


© fools or beaſts, as know not who are fit to be truſted 


© by them with their lives, eſtates, and families. But 
© he and his council that daily devour their eſtates, and 
© liberties, will judge who are fit to counſel and ad. 
£ viſe about laws to preſerve their eſtates and liberties : 
© thus doth he now openly aſſume a power to pack an 


© aſſembly of his confidents, paraſites and confederates, 


and to call them a parliament, that he may thence 
© pretend that the people have conſented to become his 
© ſlaves, and to have their perſons and eſtates at his diſ- 
< cretion, And if the people ſhall tamely ſubmit to 
© ſuch a power, who can doubt but he can pack ſuch a 
© number as will obey all his commands, and conſent 
© to his taking of what part of our eſtates he pleaſeth, 
© and to impoſe what yokes he thinks fit to make us 
© draw in. Secondly, And whereas the parliament of 
© England, conſiſting of the peoples choſen deputies, 
© always have been, and ought to be the ordainers and 
« creators of dignities, offices, and authorities in this na- 
© tion, and have always of right exerciſed the power of 
* diſpoſing even the kingly office, and authority of en- 
© larging. and reſtraining the kingly power, and. of 
© queſtioning, making void, or confirming all com- 
* miſtions, proclamations, charters, and patents of any 
© of our former kings; and have queſtioned, cenſured 
© and judged even the perſons of our kings for abuſing 
© their truſts, and invading the peoples laws, rights, 
© and liberties ; and by this means the higheſt officers, 


and the kings themſelves, have acknowledged their 


power to be only truſted to them for the peoples wel- 
fare; and they have always dreaded the peoples par- 


© liaments who could call them to an account for any 
© injuſtice, or violence done upon the perſon or eſtate 
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© der the laws from the rapine and oppreſſion of the 
s higheſt grandees and courtiers z even the kings them- 
6 ſelves, aring the peoples complaints in their parlia- 
+ ments, and well knowing the peoples cuſtom to 
« chooſe fox their deputies the moſt known champions 
for their liberties, againſt the arbitrary powers and 
« injuſtice of the kings and their courtiers ; and none of 
© the moſt wicked kings in their higheſt hope to erect 
6 a tyranny, ever daring ſince members were ſent 0 

© parliaments by elections, to throw aſide by force as 
« many of the choſen members as they thought would 
© not ſerve their ends; they kriowing it to be the un- 
£ doubted right of the people to truſt whom they think 
« fit, and as much the right of every man duly choſen 


and tryſted to meet and vote in parliament without 
« aſking their leave or begging their tickets. And al- 


+ though here hath been frequently ſecret deſigns for 
many years to ſubvert religion, oY and property, 
in this nation, and to that end the deſigns of tyranny 
have attempted to deſtroy, ſometimes the being, and 


s ſometimes — 8 priyileges and freedom of par- 


© liaments, e mercy of God hath almoſt miracu- 
6 louſly pref wed the being, privileges and authorit 

+ of parliaments, and therein religion, liberty and pro- 
« perty, until the time of the Lord Protector. But 
now he hath aſſumed an abſolite arbitrary ſoyereignty 
* (as if he came down from the throne of God) to 
create in himſelf, and his confederates, ſuch powers 
* and authorities, as muſt not be under the cognizance 
* of the peoples parliaments, His proclamations he 
* declares ſhall be binding laws to parliaments them- 
« ſelves, he takes upon him to be above the whole body 


5 of the people of England, and to judge and cenſure 


the whole body, and every member of it, by no other 
* rule or law than his 5 1 as if he were their ab- 
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* ſolute lord, and Bad bought all the people of Eng- 


land for his ſlaves. "Doubt fs, if he pg pierend 


C only to have conquered England at his own expence, | 
and were there as much truth as there is falſhood in. 


that pretence, yet he could not but know that the 


F * of the peoples N. in _ * . 775 
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ancient powers and privileges would remain good 
againſt him, as againſt their publick capital enemy, 
whom eyery man ought to deſtroy, until by ſome 
agreement with. the body of the people in parliament, 
ſome ſort of governing power in him were ſubmitted 
unto, that hereby he might ceaſe to be a publick ene. 
my and deſtroyer, and become a king or governor - 
according to the conditions accepted by the people, 
and if he would ſo pretend, he could not be fo dif. | 
charged from his publick enmity by any conditions or 
agreement made with a part of the peoples choſen de- 
puties, whilſt he ſhut out the other part; for no part 
of the repreſentative body are truſted to conſent to 
any thing in the nation's behalf, if the whole have not 
their free liberty of debating, and yoting in- the mat- 
ters propounded. If he would pretend no higher than 
to be our conqueror, who for peace and his own ſafe- 
ty's ſake was content to ceaſe from being a publick 
enemy, and to be admitted a governor, he could not 
compals thoſe ends by forcibly excluding (as now he 
bath done) whom he pleaſed of the repreſentative 
body of the people, who were to ſubmit to him in 
the people's behalf; therefore either takes upon him to 
be ſuch a conqueror as ſcorny the peoples acceptance 
of him by their repreſentative as their governor, and 
fears not to remain a publick enemy, or elſe he takes 
himſelf. to be ſuch an unheard-of ſoyereign, that 
againſt him the people have no claim of right or pro- 
perty in themſelves, or any thing elſe; for he hath 
now declared that the people's choice cannot give any 
man a right to fit in parliament, but the right muſt be 
derived from his gracious will and pleaſure, with that 
of his counſellors; and his clerks ticket only muſt be 
their evidence for it. Thus hath he exalted himſelf 
to a throne like unto God's, as if he were of himſelf, 
and his power from himſelf, and we' were all made 
for him, to be commanded and diſpoſed of by him, 
to work for him, and ſerve his pleaſure and ambition. 
Seeing therefore this total ſubverſion of all law and 
right, and the diſtractions, miſeries, blood and con- 
fuſions, that will be the moſt Certain eee 
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© it, and withall, remembring the late effuſion of blood og 

upon no other account than to ſecure religion, liberty 

and property, and the freedom, power and privileges 

« of parliaments, as the bulwarks thereof ; and that by 

+ thoſe very hands who now overturn the very founda- 

« tions of all liberty, right and property, and of the be- 

© ings of parliaments z and our very ſouls trembling at 

the loud cries of that ſea of blood, and at the horrid 

« clamours of the many falſified oaths. and promiſes 

made upon the ſame account.'—* For the acquitting 

therefore of their ſouls, they ſolemnly proteſted and re- 

« monſtrated unto all the good people of England, that 

the violent excluſion of the people's deputies in parlia- 

ment, doth change the ſtate of the people from free- 

dom into meer ſlavery ; that ſuch members of parlia- 

ment as ſhall approve the forcible excluſion complain- 

« ed of, or ſhall fit, vote and act, while many members 

* are by force ſhut out, are betrayers of the liberties of 

England, and adherents to the capital enemies of the 

« commonwealth ; and that the preſent aſſembly at 

« Weſtminſter, being under the awe and terror of the 

Lord Protector, is not the repreſentative body of Eng- 

land, nor can tax or tallage be juſtly or lawfully raiſed 

« by them ff f, ĩ·w f7 4 19 Fr | 
This remonſtrance being © printed, was ſent in great =o * 

© white boxes ſome 1000 of them, to be left in-ſeyeral * © 

s houſes in London, and by them to be delivered out 

* when called for. But the court having private in- 

| telligence of the matter, got four or ſive of the boxes 

| from the owners of the houſes,” and thereby prevented 

| their being diſperſed according to the intention of the 

ſubſcribers (4). l am ſorry to add, that many of the (0 Thur- 

Taue who put their hands to this admirable remon- N bas 
rance, were but meer talkers, and ſoon found a way to 

| ingratiate themſelves with the ProteQor, take their ſeats 

in the houſe, and ſervilely adore him whom in ſuch ter- 
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ö rible colours they here blacken J So uncertain are the 
ſigns of patriotiſm! But in juſtice it muſt be ſaid that 
| there were others of them who were true to their prin- 


ciples, and above being worked on by fear or flattery. ' \. 
f Theſe at length, in virtue of an article in the E oa 10 
| eee, | FA Petition s 


** 
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Poſſibly, however, ſome perſons will find 


Petition and Advice, which required * that thoſe perſons 

+ who were legally choſen by a free election of the peo- 

© ple to ſerve in parliament, ſhould not be excluded from 

“é ſitting therein, but by judgment and conſent of the 

© houſe whereof they were members, were alſo admit. 

ted to their ſeats January 20, 1657, O. S. The oath 

taken by them on this occaſion, was in theſe words, 

« I A. B. do, in the preſence, and by the name of God 

s Almighty, promiſe and ſwear, that, to the uttermoſt 

of my power, in my place, I will uphold and main- 

© tain the true reformed, proteſtant, chriſtian religion, 

in the purity thereof, as it is contained in the Holy 

s Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, and en- 

- * courage the profeſſion and profeſſors of the fame ; and 
* that will be true and faithful to the Lord Protectot 
of the commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, 

and the dominions and territories thereunto belonging, 

© as chief magiſtrate thereof; and ſhall not contrive or 

6 e or attempt any thing againſt the perſon or 

lawful authority of the Lord | th. ek and ſhall en- 
deavour, as much as in me lies, as a member of par- 

| © ltament, the preſervation of the rights and liberties of 
| (x) Jour- © the people (m). Thus was the wiſe taken in his 
nals. own craftineſs! Men under a deep ſenſe of injury, 

were now admitted into the houſe, who, it might have 

| | been foreſeen, would - uſe their utmoſt endeavour to 

7 embarraſs and perplex that government, which they bad 
looked on and treated as uſurped and tyrannical. It 
muſt not be omitted that this parliament was diſſolved 
alſo in great reſentment by the protector. Theſe 
were the high and arbitrary proceedings of Cromwell ; 
proceedings which might eaſily induce a very ingenious 
writer to obſerve that © he who hated the tyrant, ad- 
t-) Liberty © mired the tyranny (a) For what more odious in the 
a Riot; reign of the conquered King, than theſe ? What more 
35 8:0 Oppoſite to the principles of liberty and freedom? © In 
Lond, 3747+ the reign, or rather under the tyranny, of this my 
\ hand, 


1 
ö 
| 
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gn apology on: ſome of theſe. (222) pro- 
erding, 


« hand, the whole government and adminiſtration con- 
« tradited the national conſtitution; but this contra-— 
« dition was planned by a craft and policy as dexterous, 
6 as it was new 3 and carried on by a genius as bold, 
* as cunning, Cremuell, when mounted to the head of | | 
« affairs,” found the materials of liberty and freedom , 
« rooted in the people, but ſaw, that theſe materials were 
« without form, without orders, and without laws, to 
© bind and ſecure them. The people were powerful, 
but ignorant and divided; divided in opinion, and ig- 
© norant of true government and real ſecurity, Crom 
bell therefore applied himſelf to the times; encouj- d 
© raged, diſcountenanced, protected and oppreſſed by | 
© turns, different ſects and parties; and thus artfully 
© keeping them divided in their religious and civil views, 
prevented the nation from uniting in any thing that 
was natural and proper to freedom and liberty. The 
© ſame army which had conquered for the people, he 
taught by mutilation, augmentation, largeſſes and 
* privileges, to oppreſs the people (o). Ho far (6) Liberty 
this is a juft repreſentation, the foregoing notes will en- — N 
able the reader to determine. 29. may, 
(22z) Some may find an apology—in the ſituation 
circumſlances of the Proteftor.J * Civil-war is naturally 
more ſubje& to rigour, ſays Mr. Aſcham, than other 
wars: becauſe they _ yeſtetday were enemies, would 
© be inhabitants alwa "The conqueror ſuſpects that 
© theſe will be the fi jnfriogers of his new laws ; the 
violation of which ought. at the beginning to be ſe- 
verelieſt cenſured, as of dangerous conſequence. 
* Wherefore for theſe reaſons though the -uſurper 
thought not. of eſtabliſhing himſelf in an abſul ute ju- 
6 rildickion, yet at laſt he will fnd himſelf obliged to 0 . 
* ſecure his conqueſt by the ſame means he obtained it. pevotutions 
And Dido, gave Æneas the) true reaſon of the ſame of Govern- 
be (Wears bes; dent. 
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ceedings, in the ſituation and circumſtancey 
| | _ of 


Res dura & regni novitas me talia cogunt 
- Moliri, & late fines cuſtode tueri. 1 Vins. 


1 — — My cruel fate, | 
And doubts attending an unſettled ſtate, 
Force me to guard my coaſts 


C Dxryvex, 


This bad long before, been taught by Machiavel, in 
the following words: When a prince would keep his 
< ſubjects united and faithful, he muſt not heed the re- 
© proach of cruelty; for if he makes a few examples of 
< juſtice, he acts with leſs cruelty than thoſe who, 
through an exceſs of mercy, ſuffer many diſorders to 
ariſe, which occafion rapine and murder, Now theſe 
are prejudicial to the whole ſociety ; whereas particular 
executions, which are ordered by the prince, affect 
only particular men. Beſides, all new governments 
are expoſed to ſo many dangers, that it is impoſſible 
for a new prince to avoid the ſcandal of being cruel,' 
Thus Virgil makes Dido ſay, ' 2 
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' Amelotde If ever any prince upon earth had reaſon to act on 

3a Houffay's theſe principles, it was Cromwell, Without ſome acts 

notes on the of ſeverity what could he have done? How ongoing 
— would have been his throne? How precarious his life 

The cavaliers, the preſbyterians, the republicans, and 

-the fifth-monarchy-men were all his foes, and even his 

moſt intimate friends did not approve his management 

in a variety of reſpects. Mr. St. John, between 

whom and the Protector there had been the neaxeſt uni- 

on, highly diſliked his ſetting up bimſelf. He, [&. 

Fon] ſays Mr. Thurlee, was ſo far from adviſing Oli- 

: © wer-to ſet up himſelf, that to the beſt of my know- 

' © ledge and obſervation he was a great enemy to it, and 

< hath: often to me ſpake i it. And as for that 


6 
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of the Protector. Had he accepted the 


© called the Iuſtrument of Government, I never ſpake with 
my Lord St. Zobn, either about the whole, or any 
part of it (nor ever heard that any body elſe did) un- 
« til ſome months after it was publiſhed in print, when 
going to viſit him after a long and dangerous ſickneſs, 
he told me, he had juſt then read our govern- 
ment; and taking it up in his hands, he caſt it from 
him in great diſlike, and ſayed, is this all the fruit the 
© nation ſhall have of their warre ? or words to that 
« purpoſe; and then tooke occaſion to ſpeak much 
© againſt it. And as he had nothinge to doe in ſettinge 
© up this government, ſoe neither was there, ſoe farr as 
© I knowe or have heard, any communication of coun- 
ſells between Oliver and him, mediately or ymme- 
« diately, touchinge the management of any part of the 
« publique affairs, my Lord St. John always refuſinge to 
* meddle'in any thinge, but what concerned his place 
* as a judge; and in that he refuſed to proceed upon any 
of the laws made under that government; for which 
he was complayned of to the counſell, and it was im- 
« puted to his example, that the judges refuſed to act 
« upon the laſt high, court of juſtice. Nor was hee 
(to my knowledge) adviſed with in the Petition” and 
Advice. The truth is, that my Lord St. John was ſo 
far from being a confident, that ſome, who loved and 
<* valued him, had ſomething to doe to preſerve him 
* under that, government (TJ. In a letter to Henry (r) Tb 
Cromwell dated 16 December, 1656, he ſays, His high- Ao e 
neſſe meetes with his tryals here at home of all ſorts, 
* beinge under daylye exerciſes from one hand or other; 
and I wiſh he may not have occaſion to ſay, My fa- 
* miliar friends, in whom I truſted, have lifted up the 1 
© heele againſt me (s).* It appears alſo from a variety () Vel. v. 
of Mr. Secretary's letters, that the Protector's govern- 7 
ment was clogged with great difficulties, and that the 
oppoſition made to it was fierce and violent. In a letter 
to Henry Cromwell, then major- general of the army in 

| | F elana, 
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kingſhip, which was offered by his paflia- 


Treland, dated 20th May, 1656, he ſays, © Bleſſed be God, 
that albthings remain quiett in Ireland; ſoe they doe al- 
© ſoc here. Both is very much againſt the intentions of 
< enemies of all ſorts, who have their daily meetinges for 
<. begettinge trouble. The Spanyard, cavalier, papiſts 


+ and levellers, are all come into a confederacy. What 


< monſtrous birth this wombe will bring forth, I cannot 


tell. "They threaten hard, but I perceive they are not 


(:) Vol. v. 
p- 4 LY ; 


| (=) Id. p. 
122. 


(x Tryal, 
p. 3 Lond. 
F io, 1684. 


yet quite ready. The commonwealths- men looke alſo 
+ for a ſudden turne, and hope they ſhall play next (t). 
In another letter written to the ſame 16 June, 1656, he 
ſays, Wee are yet very much troubled with the fifth- 
s monarchy-men and the levellers, who have their con- 
c ſtant meetinge to put us in blood. By the levellers, I 
< meane thoſe, who pretend to a republique or popular 


forme of government, ——[t is certain it doth behoye 


us to have a watchful eye upon that intereſt (z),'— 
There was reaſon for-it. Algernon Sydney (a name ever 
venerable!) called Cromwell, as he ſaid on his-tryal, 
A tyrant every day of his life, and ated againſt him 
© too (x).'——And to ſuch a height of reſentment had 
ſome warm men of the party carried it, as to join with 
their old and ſworn foes in order to deſtroy him. The 
< levellers, Mr. Thurloe tells the ſame gentleman, in 2 


| © letter dated December 9, 1656, are very buiſſie, and 


are in perfect conjunction with the Kinge of Spare. 
The part they have firſt undertaken, is to aſſaſinate 


my Lord Protector, and have laid the way of doing 


(5) Vol. v. 
p. 694+ 


ill-willers. In the debates, concerning CromwelP's e- 


© it. This I know with as much certeintye, as that 
« your lordſhip is in Ireland. I truſt the Lord will diſ- 
£. ſapoint them, as he hath done; but wee ſee hereby 
© the ſpirit of theſe men (y).'—— With regard to bis 
parliaments after his aſſuming the protectorate, they 
were compoſed of men, a good part of whom were his 


« cepting the crown, ſome of the cavalier party, or ra- 


ther their children, came to bear ſome ſhare, They 


3 ; s were 
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ment, a firmer ſettlement and a milder ad- 
miniſtration 


« were then all zealous common wealths- men, accord 
© ing to the directions ſent them from thoſe about the 
« King, Their buſineſs was to oppoſe Cromwell on all 
demands, and ſo to weaken him at home, and expoſe 


him abroad. When ſome of the other party took no- 
« tice of this great change, from being the abettors of 


© prerogative to become the patrons of liberty, they 
« pretended their education in the court, and their ob- 
« ligation to it had engaged them that way; but now 
« ſince that was out of doors, they had the common 


principles of human nature and the love of liberty in 


them. By this means, as the old republicans aſſiſted 


and protected them, ſo at the ſame time they ſtrength- 
ned the faction againſt Cromwell, But theſe very men 
© at the reſtoration ſhook off this diſguiſe, and reverted 
© to their old principles for a high prerogative and ab- 


« ſolute power. They ſaid they were for liberty, when 
© it was a mean to diſtreſs one who they thought had 


© no right to govern ;- but when the government re- 


© turned to its old channel, they were {till as firm to all 
© prerogative notions, and as great enemies to liberty as 
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© ever (2). — In certain conjunctures this may again (z) Burner, 


happen, notwithſtanding the ſmooth talk of coalition vol. i. p. 70. 1 


or extinction of parties | 


Mr. Maidſtone ſpeaking of the Protector's firſt par- 


liament, ſays, * The houſe conſiſting of many diſo- 
bliged perſons (ſome upon the king's account, and 
* others upon a pretence of right to ſit upon the for- 
* mer foundation, as not being legally, though force= 
* ably, diflolved ; and others judging that the powers 
given by the inftrument of government to the Pro- 
* tector were too large; proſeſſing that though they were 
* willing to truſt him, yet they would not: truſt his ſue- 
ceſſors wich ſo large a juriſdict ion) fell into high ani- 


moſities; and after five: months ſoent in framing ano-— 


* ther inſtrument inſtœad of the former (Which they ſaid 


* they could not ſwallow without chewing, * | 
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miniſtration might have taken place: but his 
511 tay moſt 


* © by the Protector diſſolved (a). Mr. 7/hitleck informs 


765. 


us, That this parliament continued their debates tonch- 
ming the government, wherein many things were ſpoken, 


© which gave great offence to the Protector and his 


council, and cauſe of ſuſpicion that no good was to 


(5) P. 610. 


© be expected from them (4). Many of theſe ſame 
men, in ſpight of court influence, were choſen in the 


next parliament, and Cromwell, that matters might. go 
on the more ſmoothly, ordered them to be denied ad- 


mittance, In purſuance, however of the humble Peri- 
tion and Advice, as before mentioned, they afterwards. 


took their ſeats, and gave the Protector great vexation 


by ſpurning at the new ereted houſe of Lords, and 


controverting their title. I need not add that the go- 


vernment was continually alarmed with plots and con- 


ſpiracies, and that juries were but ill diſpoſed to do juſ- 
tice on ſtate criminals. Theſe are ſome of the chief 
arguments that may be urged in favour of the violent 
and illegal acts of Cromwell, His ſituation and circum- 
ſtances were perplexed and dangerous, and would 

ſecure himſelf, or thoſe who depended on him, ſeverity 
and rigour ſeemed requifite, —* What would you 
haue one in my ſtation do? ſaid he to ſome ho talked 
to him about his exceſſes and uſurpation, He was 
< well anſwered, ſays Mr. Gordon, Sir, we would have 


© nobody in your ſtation. . To vindicate murder conti- 


nues this writer, from the neceſſity of committing it, 


in order to couceal robbery ; is to argue like a mur- 
derer and a robber; but it is honeſt logic, to reply, 


Do not rob, and then you need not be tempted to 


murder; but if you will do one, and conſequently 
both, remember that puniſhment does or ought to fol- 


<. low crimes, and the. more crimes the more puniſh- 
©. ment. If, by a repetition of crimes, you become too 
mighty to be puniſhed, you muſt be content to be ac- 
<, curſed and abhorred as an enemy to human race ; you' 
< muſt expect to have all men for your enemies, as you 
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moſt intimate * (AAAA) oppoſing, he, 
| contrary 


© are an enemy to all men ; and ſince you make ſport of 
© the lives and liberties of men, you muſt not wonder, 
© nor have you a right to complain, if they have all of 
them memories and feeling, and ſome of them cou- 
© rage and ſwords (e Ya It would be injuſtice however tog Difcours 
G not to add, that his ſeverities were but few, ies on Taci- 
and thoſe exerciſed only on real criminals, as the lays" vl 25 
then ſtood, + '22mo, 
(anna) He refuſed the offered kingſhip.]. CromwelÞLond. 1753. 
was no enemy to the name or office of King, He had 
helped to pull down and puniſh Charles, but he was diſ- 
poſed enough to fit on the throne, | The times then 
would not bear it, But in a few years he thought ſe- 
riouſly of the affair, and was inclined to try the ex 
riment. Prudence however reſtrained him. But when 
he had got @ parliament to his mind, as that called in 
1656 in the beginning was, it was'no longer to be de- 
layed, © The ſettlement of the nation was deliberated 
: of and a writing framed, which the parliament ſtiled 
« The humble petition and advice of the parliament of Eng- 
© land, Scotland and, Ireland, to. his highneſs.” The 
© firſt buſineſs of it was, ſays Whitlock, for the Protec-. 
„tor to have the title of King“ This petition and 
© advice was preſented to his highneſs by the houſe, 
© and he een that a committee might be appointed to 
0 conſer with him about it (4).“  Accordingly'a com- (%0 P. begs * 
mittee was appointed, who, on the 16th of April, 1657. 
© had audience of bis highneſs, and. gave him ſuch rea- 
© ſons as he declared to be weightyy and to require de- 
c * liberation, and therefore deſired ſame. time till the 
* next afternoon to give anſwer to them (2). In this te) Journals. 
conference it was urged b — lawyers, particularly by 
the lord chief juſtice: © That the office of 2 
* King was a lawful officey, — a title too; approved of 
© by the word of Gbd that it was an office that had 
* been, exerciſed in the nation from the time of its 
F being a nation, and _ there never had been a _ 
i r 
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contrary to his own inclinations and ſuppoſe 
* | R : 1 intereſt, 


— 


© re] with the office, but the mal - adminiſtration. 
© The name of King, ſaid he, is a name known by the 
© law, and the parliament doth deſire that your high. 

neſs would aſſume that title, Theſe are the grounds 
why the parliament make it their humble advice and 
- requeſt to your highneſs, that you would be pleaſed to 
aſſume that title; and I think there is ſomething more 
in it: you are now Lord Protector of the three na- 
tions by the Inſtrument, and there is a clauſe of this 


government. that you ſhould govern according to law, 


© and your bighneſs is ſworn to that government. The 


© parliament doth apprehend that it is almoſt impoflible 
for your highneſs to anſwer the expeCtation of the peo- 
ple to be governed by the laws, becauſe you are ſo tied 


© up, that neither they can rationally call for it, nor you 
« conſcientiouſly do it, and ſo there is neither Lord Pro- 
© teQor, nor the people, upon a ſure eſtabliſhment. For 
© here ſtands the caſe: a King hath run through fo ma- 
© ny ages in this nation, and hath governed the nation 
© by that title and ſtyle, that it is Known to the law; 
for the law of the nation is no otherwiſe, than what 
© hath been a cuſtom to be practiſed, as is approved by 
the people to be good. That's the law, and nothing 
© elſe, excepting acts of parliament. And now they 
© have been governed by that title, and by that miniſter, 
and by that office, if ſo be your highneſs ſhould do 
© any act, and one ſhould come and ſay, My Lord Pro- 


_ © teCtor, why are you fworn to govern by the law, and 


© you do thus and thus as Lord Protector? Do I! 
* Why, how am 1 bound to do? —— Why, the King 
© could not have done fo. Why, but T am not King, 
* l am not bound to do as the King, I am Lord Pro- 
© teQor; ſhew me that the law doth require me to do 
© it as Protector; if I have not acted as Protector, ſhew 
* me where the law is. Why, you put any one to a 
ie in ute 8 
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intereſt, declined it; and after experiencing 
, N | many 


This is one thing that I humbly conceive did ſtick 
in the parliament as to that particular. Another thing 
« js this: you are Protector, which is a new office not 
© known to the law, and made out of doors: you are 
called upon, that you would be pleaſed to accept the 
« office of a King, that is, by the whole people. It is 
the firſt government that ſince theſe: troubles ' hatn 
been tendered by a general and univerſal conſent of the 
people. Another thing is'tbis,—If any man ſhould” 
find fault with them and ſay, why how came you to- 
© make governments in this caſe? the anſwer is, We 
are a parliament, and have your ſuffrage; you have 
ever truſted us with all your votes, and we will juſ- 

* tify it: but beſides: we have not done it neither; we 
have but ſettled it upon the old foundations. Then 
the kingſhip; however ſome may pretend a King's 

« prerogative is ſo large we know it not, it is not 
bounded. But the parliament are not of that opi- 

© nion,—T he King's prerogative is known by law: if 
© he ſhould expatiate it beyond the duty, that is the evil 
of the man: but in Męſiminſter- ball the King's prero- 

* gative was under the courts of juſtice, and was bound 

* ed as well as any acre of land, or any thing a man 

© hath, as much as any controverſy between party and 
party. And therefore the office being lawful in its 
nature, known to the nation, certain in itſelf, and 
confined and regulated by the Jaw, and the other of- 

* ficenot being ſo, that was a great ground of the tea- 

* ſon why the parliament did fo much inſiſt upon this 
office, not as circumſtantial, but as eſſential (). ) Monats 


What force there is in all this, the gentlemen of the long % t, 


robe can beſt determine. Tis certain it would not have þ te Ay 


been judged ſound doctrine by thoſe who poſſeſſed the tary Hitory, - 
ſupreme. authority of the commonwealth of England, vol. =xi. f. 
after the death of Carl. Lord Broghill, after ?** · 
mentioning ſome things of à like nature, proceeded to 

the advantages which ar to his highneſs and 
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many troubles: and vexations in his govern- 
Lana ment, 


the people in accepting the crown, which was thenten. 
dered.— By your highneſs's: bearing the title of King, 

© ſaid he, all thoſe that obey and ſerve you are ſecured 

by a law. made long before any of our differences had 

(e) See Cla. * a being, in the 2d Hen. VII. (g), where a full proviſion 
rendon, vol. © jg made for the ſafety of thoſe who ſhall ſerve who- 
ie p. 589. © ever:is King: tis by: that law that hitherto our ene- 


mies have pleaded indemnity; and by your aſſuming 
6 what is now deſired, that law, which hitherto they 
© pretended- for their. diſobedience, ties them even b 
their own profeſſion and: principles to obedience; And 
I hope taking off all pretences from ſo numerous a 
© party may not be a thing unworthy conſideration. 
<. That law ſeems very rational; for it doth not provide 
for any particular perſon or family, but for the peace 
and ſafety of the people, by obeying whoever is in that 
« office and, bears that title“ Fhe! end2of: all-govern- 
* ment is to give the people juſtice: and ſafety; and the 
© beſt means to attain that end is to ſettle a ſupream 
* magiſtrate... It would: therefore ſeem very irrational, 
that the people having attained the end, ſhould de- 
celine that end only to follow the means, which are but 
condueing to that endꝭ; ſo: that if the title and office 
of King be veſted in your highneſs, and that there- 
* by the people enjoy their rigbts and peace, it would 
© be little Jeſs than madneſs for any of them to caſt off 
thoſe bleſſings, only in order to obtain the fame ends 
under another perſon. There is, added his lordſhip, 
at preſent but a-divorce between the pretending King 
and the imperial crown of theſe nations; and we 
* know that perſons divorced may marry again ; but it 


the perſon be married to another, it cuts off all hope. 


© Theſe may be ſome of thoſe reaſons which invited: 

+ the. parliament; to make that deſire, and give that ad- 

vice to your highneſs of aſſuming the title of King. 

©, There is another, and a very ſtrong one, Whichris, 

that now they have actually given you that 4 7 
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| ment, he died (of a double tertian ague) on 5 
3 * x: the 


and the advices of parliaments are things which al- 
« ways ought, and therefore Jam confident will carry * 
« with them very great force and authority: nor doth 
this advice come ſingly, but accompanied with many 
other excellent things, in. reference to our civil and 
« ſpiritual liberties, Which your bighneſs hath borne a a 
« juſt and fignal teſtimony to. It is alſo a parliament, 
« who have given unqueſtionable proofs of their affec- 
tion to your highneis; and who, if liſtened to in this 
« particular, will be thereby encouraged to give-you - 
© more (h).'——Theſe.arguments, no doubt, had great (5) Claren- 
force with Cremtuell, who long ago had thought much 5 988 
on the ſubject (i). To ſettle and ſecure the peace of (/ See note 
the nation, to conciliate the minds of the adverſe party, (ww). 
and eſtabliſn himſelf and family on the throne in a legal 
manner, were indeed worthy both the ambition and 
public- ſpiritedneſs of the man. But his ſituation re- 
quired caution; he had difficulties to encounter, and 
therefore took time to balance. This will be beſt ex- 
plained by the following quotations. Mr, Mard/tore 
tells us, That the Protector would have cloſed with 
the parliament, as he thought, in this affair, not out 
« of Juſt to that title {1 am perſuaded, ſays he) but 
out of an apprehenſion that it would have ſecured, 
in a better way, the nation's ſettlement: but the party, 
to whom the Protector ever profeſſed to owe himſelf 
* (being of the generality of his ſtanding friends) roſe 
* ſo high in oppoſition to it (by reaſon of the ſcandal 
that thereby would fall upon his perſon and profeſſion) 
* as it diverted him, and occaſioned him to take in- 
veſtiture in his government, though from them, yet 
under his ſormer title of Protector (t). It appears (% Thurloe, 
from a letter of Thurlee's to Hemp Cromwell, dated 21, F* 
April, 1657, that the Protector deliberated much on 
the affair, and kept every body in ſuſpence about it. 
* Certainly, ſays he, bis highneſs hath very great dif- 
* ficulties in his owne winde, although he-hath had the 

* 1173 + cleareſt. 
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the 3d of September, one thouſand fix hun. 
* 12 dted 
cleareſt call that ever man had; and for ought I ſe, 
the parliament'will not be perſwaded, that there can 
be any ſettlement any other way, The title is not 
the queſtion, but *tis the office, which is knowne to 
the laws and this people, T hey know their duty to 
a Kinge, and his to them. hatever e'ſe there is 
will be wholly new, and be nothing elſe but a proba. 
tioner, and upon the next occaſion will be. changed 
againe. Beſides, they ſay, the name Protector came 
in by the ſword out of parliament, and will never be 
the ground of any ſettlement ; nor will there be a free 
parliament ſoe long as that continues; and as it («- 
vours of the ſword now, ſoe it will at laſt bringe all 
thinges to be military. Theſe and other conſidera- 
tions make men, who are for ſettlement, ſteady in 
their reſolutions as to this government no in hand; 
not that they luſte after a Kinye, or are peeviſh upon 
any account of oppoſition ; but they would lay foun- 
dations of libertye and freedome, which they judge 
this the next way to. My Lord Deputy [Flzetwwnd] 
and General De/browe oppoſe themſelves with all 
. earneſtneſs againſt this title, but think the other 
things in the petition and advice are very honeſt. The 
other gentleman [ Lambert, I ſuppoſe] ſtands at diſ- 
tance, has given over his oppoſition, and lets thinges 
take their owne courſe.” Many of the ſoldiers are not 
only content, but are very well ſatisfied with this . 
change. Some indeed grumble, but-that's the molt, 
? for ought I can perceive, And ſurely whatever reſo- 
-* Jutions his highneſs takes, they will be his one, there 
* beinge nothing from without, that ſhould be any con- 
0 Thurloe, « ſtreint upon bim, either to take or refuſe it (/).'— 


| 3 On the 5th of May, the Secretary informs the ſame gen · 
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- . tleman, that Fleetword and Deſbrote ſeemed to be wy 
much fixed againſt the Protector's being King, And, 
* ſays he, ſpeak of nothing but giving over their com- 
$ mands ; and all imployment, if be doth: accept 7 
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dred fifty-eight ; aged ſomewhat more than 


fifty-nine years and four months. By Eliza- 


beth, 


title; others alſo ſpeak the ſame language ; ſo that 


5 


487 


« our difficulties are many (m). WY: ()]) Thurs © 
But Cromwell, who had been uſed to difficulty and op-, Tel. 1 i 


poſition, was not eaſily to be daunted. He took thoſe 
meaſures which prudence ſuggeſted, and endeavoured to 
win over his old friends by raillery and perſuaſion. From 
time to time he delayed giving his anſwer on this im- 
portant ſubject, and tried by * all poſſible means, ſays 
* Ludlow, to prevail with the officers of the army to 


« approve his defign; and knowing that lieutenant-ge- - 


neral Fleetwood and col. Deſbrouwe were particularly 
averſe to it, he invited himſelf to dine perſonally with 
the colonel, and carried the lieutenant-general with 
him, where he began to droll with them about mo- 
narchy, and ſpeaking lightly of it, ſaid, it was but a 
feather in a man's cap, and therefore wondered that 
men would not pleaſe children, and permit them to 
enjoy their rattle. But he received from them, as 


not at all ſuitable to his expectation or deſires. For 
they aſſured him there was more in this matter than 
he perceived; that thoſe who put bim upon it were 
no enemies to Charles Stuart ; and that if he accepted 
of it, he would infallibly draw ruin on himſelf and 
friends. Having thus ſounded their inclinations, that 
he might conclude in the manner. he had begun, he 
told them they were a couple of ſcrupulous fellows, 
and ſo departed: |. The next day he ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe, to require their attendance in the painted 
chamber the next morning, deſigning, as all men be- 


But in the mean time meeting with col. Deſbrotue in 
* the great walk of the park, and acquainting him with 
bis reſolution, the colonel made anſwer, that he then 


© gave the cauſe and Cromwel!'s family alſo: for loſt - 
adding, that though he was reſolved never to act 


% 


col. Deſbrowe ſince told me, ſuch an anſwer as was 


lieved, there to declare his acceptance of the crown. 


p. 261. 
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beth, his only wife, he had ſeveral children, 
of whom fix ſurvived him; viz. two ſons 
; | * and 


© againſt him, yet he would not act for him after that 

© time; ſo, after ſome other diſcourſe upon the ſame 

© ſubjet, Deſbrowe went home, and there found col, 

* Pride, whom Cromwel! had knighted with a faggot- 

* ſtick; and having imparted to him the defign of Crom- 

© well to accept the crown, Pride anſwered, he ſhall 

© not: Why, ſaid the colonel, how wilt thou hinder 

© it? To which Pride replied, get me a petition drawn, 

(% Lvdlow,* and I will prevent it (2). — A petition was drawn 

vol. 3%» P- and by colonel Maſon, in the name of divers officers of 

| % Journals, the army, delivered to the houſe, May 8, 1657 (0). 

e The contents of it were to this purpoſe: That they 

had hazarded their lives againft monarchy, and were 

s ſtill ready fo to do, in defence of the liberties of the 

nation: that having obſerved in ſome men great en- 

* deavours to bring the nation again under their old 

« ſervitude, by preſſing their 2 to take . him 

* the title and government of a King, in order to de- 

* ſtroy him, and weaken the hands of thoſe who were 

faithful to the publick;; they therefore humbly deſired 

„b that they would diſcountenance all ſuch perſons and 

s endeavours, and continue ſtedfaſt to the old cauſe, 

for the preſervation' of which, they, for their parts, 

were moſt ready to lay down their lives. This pe- 

tition was ſubſcribed by two colonels, ſeven Tieute- 

nant- colonels, eight majors, and ſixteen captains, who 

with ſuch officers in the. houſe as were of the ſame 

opinion, made up the majority of thoſe relating to 

that part of the army which was then quartered about 

the town. It is difficult to determine whether the houſe 

or Cromwell was more ſurprized at this unexpected 

addreſs ; but certainly both were PE diſturbed 

at it. As ſoon as the notice of it was brought to 

Cromwell, he ſent for lieutenant-general 5 8 
and told him, that he wondered he would 2 

a petition to proceed ſo far, which he might have 
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and four daughters. 1. Richard his ſuce | 
ceſſor, married to the eldeſt daughter of 
| | \ Richard 


© hindercd, ſince he knew it to be his reſolution not to 
accept the crown without the conſent of the army: | f 
and therefote deſired him to haſten to the houſe, and 
to put them off from doing any thing farther therein. 
« Thelieutenant-general immediately went thither, and 
told them that the petition ought not to he debated, 
« much leſs to be anſwered at this time, the contents of 
© it being to deſire them not to preſs the Protector to 1 
© be King, whereas the preſent buſineſs was to receive | 
© his Ky, to what had been formerly offered him, | | 
© and therefore deſired that the debate of it might be | 
„put off, till they had received his anſwer, To this 
the houſe having conſented, they received a meſſage 
from Cromwell, that inſtead of meeting him in the 
painted chamber, which was the place where he uſed 
to give his conſent, they would meet him in the ban- 
© queting-houſe : ſo the members came to H/hitehall 
© and Cromwell with great oſtentation of his ſelf-denyal 
© refuſed the title of King (p).“ This refuſal was on (v) Ludlow, 
the 12th of May, 1657. Fhe concluſion of the ſpeech 1 3 
made by the Protector on this memorable occaſion, was? 
in theſe words: I ſhould not be an boneſt man, if 
© I ſhould not tell you, that I cannot accept of the 
government, nor undertake the trouble and charge of 
© it; which { have a little more experimented than 
every body, what troubles and difficulties do befall 
men under ſuch truſts, and in ſuch undertakings : I 
* ſay, I am perſuaded to return this anſwer to you; 
that I cannot undertake this government, with the 
« title of King; and that is my anſwer to this great and 
« weighty bulineſs (). Mr. Thurle's account af(g) Journal. 
this affair, written ſoon after it was tranſacted, to Henry 
Cromwell, as it in a good meaſure confirms the above 
relation of Ludlow's, will, I believe, not be unaccept- 
able to the reader. His highnelle, ſaith he, hath de- 
* clared that he could not give bis conſent to the par- 
Pc Ne TRY 9 Hament's 


* 


e THE ir or: 
* Se Ap- Richard Major, Eſq*; 2. Henry, who mar. 
8 88 ried a daughter of Sir Francis Rufel of Chip. 


penham 
© Hament's advice becauſe of the title Kinge. -1 
© perceive this hath ſtrucke a great dampe upon the 

5 © ſpitits of ſome, and much raiſed and elevated others. 
| < His bighneſſe was pleaſed upon the Medneſday and 
© Thurſdgy before, to declare to ſeveral of the houſe, 

. © that he was reſolved to accept it with that title; but 

« juſt in the very nicke of tyme he took other reſolu- 

« tions, the three great men profeſſinge their great un- 

© freenefle to act, and ſayd, that ymmediately after his 
acceptance thereof, this muſt withdraw from all pub- 

© lick ymployment, and de they believed would ſeverall 

other officers of quality, that had been engaged all 
< alonge in this warte. Belides, the very morning te 

| © houſe expected his highneſſe would have come to 

- © have given his conſent to the bill, ſome 26 or 2 

© officers came with a petition to the parliament, to de- 

A fire them not to preſſe his highneſle any farther ahout 

© kingſhip. The petition was brought to the barr by 

« - © lHeutenant-colonel Maſon, who was the cheife man, 
who promoted it, and went up and down from man 

© to' man to get hands thereunto. The petition was 

© not read, but layed by, and ſome moved, that the 

» £©< houſe vous take it into their conſideration, as a 

© breach of priviledge; but that was neither thought 
fit to be hearkened unto. It is hard to gueſſe what 

;)Vol. vi; will be done next (r).“ However, it was on the 22d 
231. of May reſolved by the parliament that, inſtead of the 
paragraph relating to the title of King in the humble 
- petition and advice, the following clauſe ſhould be in- 
ſerted, viz. © That your highneſs would be pleaſed, 
s = 27: 3 and under the name and ſtyle of Lord Protector 
of the commonyealth of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and the dominions and territories thereunto be- 
- © longing, to hold and exerciſe the office of chief ma- 
_ © giftrate of theſe nations; and to govern according to 
this petition” and advice, in all things therein * 
4120938 ny a | 8 tain 
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penham in Cambridgeſhire. His daughters 
were, 1. Bridget, married to commiſſary- 
general Ireton, and afterwards to lieutenant- 
| general 


« tained ; and in all other things according to the laws 
of theſe nations and not otherwiſe (s).'— On the (0) Journals. 
25th, the humble petition and advice being preſented fed, Thur- 
by the parliament, was ſolemnly ſworn to by his high- . 310. 
neſs, who with great pomp was then ane w inaugurat- 
ed (f) — Thus Cromwell was baulked in his hopes of (00 See 
the diadem by his near relations and intimate friends — 
Men of principle we may ſuppoſe, who choſe rather in note (=). 
to diſoblige him, and forfeit their employments, than to 
build again what they had deſtroyed. Rare examples 
of integrity. — Had tbe crown been placed on the head 
of the . in purſuance of the advice of the par- 
liament, tis not improbable it might bave ſtrengthned 
his own government, and enabled him to tranſmit to 
poſterity many very valuable priviledges (2). But for (,) gee the 
want of this, his houſe of peers was of no weight; his bumble Pe- 
army was neceſſary, but troubleſome ; and be was per- 7999 294 
petually expoſed to the clamours or conſpiracies of ſe- 8885 
veral factions. Certain tis, it was eligible in his own ' 
eye, and in the eye of Thurloe, and therefore it may 
well be ſuppoſed they ſaw many advantages in it 
It appears at firſt fight that it would have reſtored the 
conſtitution, as founded on an original contract. As 
mention has been made more than once of- Cromwelſ's 
houſe of lords, tis proper the reader ſhould have ſome , 
information concerning them. The ſecond article of 
the petition and advice recommended the calling of par- 
liaments conſiſting of two ' houſes. This ſuited well 
with the title of King, which was at firſt intended for 
the Protector; and probably, if that had been aſſumed, 
many of the antient nobility and gentry would have 
been pleaſed to have had ſeats in the upper houſe. But 
though the crown was refuſed, the project of a houſe of 
lords was continued, The number was not to exceed 

| | VER ſeventy, 
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general Fleetwood. 2. Elizabeth, wife to 
ahn Cleypole, Eſq; 3. Mary, married to 

ord Fauconberg. 4. Frances, wife to Mt. 
18127 ; Rich, 


ſeventy, nor to be leſs ahan forty. Their nomination 


Was placed in the Protector, with the approbatjon of 
the houſe of commons. Cromobell was under ſome dif-. 
ficalty about the choice. Some were fit, but not wil- 
ling to ſerve ; others: willing and defirous, but very un- 


ft. At length, on the oth of December, 1657, ano- 
ther houſe Was nominated, and writs iſſued out for ſum- 


moning the members of it; who, on the 20th of Ja- 
amary following, fat in that which was {formerly the 


| houſe of lords. The number of the members of this 


houſe were fixty-two, among whom were the earls of 
Adanchefttr, Mulgrave, and Warwick ; the lords Say and 
Sele, Fauconberg, Wharton, Eure, and Hamard, aſtet- 
wards earl of Car/afe.; the viicount Liſſe, eldeſt ſon of 
the earl of Leicgler, the lord Broghil!, and the earl of 
.Gaſſils ; beſides many gentlemen of the beſt families, 
ſuch as Montague, Ruſſel, Hubart, Onflom, St. Fabn, 
Pierpoint, Crew, Papham, Hampden, and others. Ia- 
termixed with theſe were men who had riſen by "their 
own valour and intereſt from very ſmall beginnings and 
mean employments ; of which fort were Zones, Pride, 
Hewſon, Berkflead, Hhalley, Goff, Berry and Cooper. 
To theſe were added the ProteRor's two ſons, his ſons- 
in-law Cleypole and Fleetwood, the commiſſioners of the 
Great Seal, and ef the treaſury, with others of near 
relation to the court (+). All the old nobility, lord 


Eure excepted, refuſed to fit in this new aſſembly, on 


account, I ſuppoſe, of the mean original of ſome of the 
company, or of the authority by which they were convened. 
However, they did nothing of any importance. Tbe 
ſecluded members being admitted into the bouſe of 
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Rich, grandſon of the Earl of Warwith, and 
afterwards t6'Sir John Rue of Chippenbant, 


in gs. qt | 22 
FI 171 | | < Wh In 
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commons, as before obſerved, turned all things againſt 
the court; refuſed any intefchtrle with the new houſe' 
of lords, and behaved ſo ill in the eye of the protector, 
that, in great heat, he diſſolved them. his was 
the laſt parliament that ſat during Cremwelt's Wife; * he 
being compelled to wreſtle with the difficulties of his 
© place, ſays Mt. Maiuſne, ſo well as he could, with- 
© out parliamentary aſſiſtance, and in it met with ſg" 
great a burden, as (I doubt not to fay it, dran up his 
« ſpirits; of which His natural tion ielded a 
© vaſt ſtocke} and brought him to his grave (]. This, (inge 
ſeems to confirm what Burnet ſays, that it was ge- vol. i. p. 76. 
« nerally! believed that bis life and alf his arts were 
exhauſted at once, and that if he had lived much 
© longer, he could not have held things together (x). (aan 
Mr.  Cowley' obſerves, chat he ſeemed evidently to be b. 
near the end of n deceitful glories, and his own ar- 
wy Wo at laſt as weary of him as the reſt of the 
© people (y). In another plate he telſs us, it was be-(y)Difcourſe 
lieved Cromtvell died with grief and diſcontent, becauſe 92 the ke. A 
he could not attain to the honeſt name of à king, and 1 | 
the old formality of a crown, though he had before Cromwell, 
© exceeded the power by a wicked ufurpation.” 7. 96 
That cafe, anxiety; difappointment and vexation prey 
on the ſpirits, and waſte the conſtitution, is known to 
all; that thefe were the lot of Cromwell; as "they are 
of molt of thoſe who are placed on” the*pinnacte of 
glory, and attentive dier duty and their fame, may 
very eaſily be conceived by ſuch as have read" the fore- | 
going notes; that the goternment of Cromwell was 
greatly embarraſſed by the madne(s*. of parties, the 
eſtrangemen of friends, and the want vf money to pay 
the armies which it was neceſſary to keep. on foot: I ſay 
that this'was To, is too evident to be denied But hes 
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RHE LIFE OF: » - 
In his death he diſplayed his wonted 
(BBBB) firmneſs and enthuſiaſm. His bo- 
dy was buried with more than regal mag. 


nificence () in HMafiminſier. Abbey, from 


whence, 


the life of the OR * prolonged, tis not impoC- 

ſible he might have got the better of his difficulties, 

and maintained his poſt in -ſpight of all oppoſition. 

For we are to remember it was Cromwell who had dared. 

to ſeize the government; to raiſe money by his own au- 

thority; to create and diſſolve parliaments; io combat 

with ings, and to ſcatter terror through the nations.— 

By what means he would have done this, whether 

ſecuring Fleetwood and Deſbrowe, to whom he owed his 

_ diſappointment, in aſſuming the crown, and calling an- 
other parliament, muſt be left to the conjecture of the 
reader, Then latter he certainly had een of before 
dne his ſickneſs (æõ). | 
28 i. (BBBB) In his death he diſplayed his wanted firmneſs 
and enthuſiaſm] * When the ſymptoms of death, ſays 

_ © Mr. Ludlow, were apparent. upon him, and many mi- 

© niſters and others aſſembled in a chamber at Whue- 

© ball, praying for him, whilſt he manifeſted ſo little 

N © remorſe of conſcience for his betraying the publick 
* cauſe, and ſacrificing it to the idol of his own ambi- 

4 tion, that ſome of his laſt words were rather be- 

- com a mediator than a ſinner, recommending to 

© God the condition of the nation that he had ſo in- 

© famouſly cheated, and expreflin a great care of the 
eople g be bad ſo mbit deſpiſed. But he 
en above all, concerned for the reptoaches he 

© ſaid men would caſt upon his name, in trampling on 

© his aſhes when dead. In this temper of mind he de- 

(a) vol. ii, © patted this life (a). I fancy Mr. Ludlow had in his eye 
p. 6122 the following expreffions which Cromwell is ſaid to have. 
made uſe of in his ſickneſs, in a prayer addreſſed to the Su 
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+ The expences of his funeral are ſaid to have amounted to 60,000. 7 
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whence, after the reſtoration; it was te- 
moved, and treated with all poſſible indig- :- a: | 
character has been very diffe- pe” Ni | 


nity. His 
+ nn -rently | 


E- ny , 


preme Being. © Lord, although I am a miſerable and 

« wretched creature, I am in covenant with thee, ' 

through grace, and I may, I will come to thee for | | 
« thy people, thou haſt made me (though very unwor= | 
« thy) a mean inſtrument to do them ſome good, and 

« thee ſervice ; and many of them have ſet too high a = 
value upon mee, though others'wiſh, and would be .. = 
glad of my death; but Lord, -however thou doſt W 

« diſpoſe of mee, continue and go on to do good for | 
them. Give them conſiſtency of judgment, one (0) Collec- 
heart, and mutual love, and go on to deliver them, — 1 

« and with the work of reformation, and make ihe ſages con- 

name of Chriſt glorious in the world, Teach thoſe, cerning his 

* who look too much upon thy inſtruments, to depend e, nde | 

© more upon thyſelf ; pardon ſuch as deſire to trample time of his | 
upon the duſt of a poor worm, for they are thy peo- fickneſs, by | 
ple too (6),'—— This was all in character, — 1. 5 — 

or three more of his expreſſions, when death was in his of his bed-. 

view, will ſhew'us in what temper he left the world, chamber. 
„Lord, thou knoweſt, if I do defire to live, it is to f. 7 16. 
© ſhew forth thy praiſe, and declare thy works (). (f) Id. p-6- 9 
Again he ſaid, I would be willing to live to be fur- See the gu- 

« ther ſerviceable to God and his people, but my work Baier ite 

© is done, yet God will be with his people. Theſe note [F]. 

ſayings ſeem to evince the greatneſs of his mind; te = 
main thing he had in view, to have been the publikckn 
good; and ſtrongly confirm what is ſaid to have been . 
the avowed opinion of the moſt excellent Tillotſon, © 
That at laſt Cromozls enthuſiaſm got the better of | 
© his hypocriſy.— The night before bis death, and Mo = 
not before, lord Fauconberg ſays, he declared his ſon 
Richard his ſucceſſor, in preſence of four or ſive of his SIM 
COUNCITONISIPITTT PEROT e, . van ov” | 
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( dccce) His character has been very differently repre. 
ſented.) Mr. Thurloe, in a letter to H. Cromwell, the 
day after his father's deceaſe, tells him, it is not to be 
< ſaid, what affection the army and all people ſhew to 
< his. late highneſs ;| his name is alteady precious. Ne- 
ver was there any. man ſoe prayed for as he was-duringe 
© his ſickheſs, ſolemne aſſemblies meetinge every day, 
to beſeech the Lord for the continuance of his life; 
ſoe that he is gone to! heaven, embalmed with the 
tears of his people, and upon the wings of the pray- 
ers of the ſaints, He lived deſired, and dyed lament- 

81 evety body W e ſaying; a 
4) Thits * great man is fallen in {rael (d). Lord Haucnberg 
oe, vol. vii, ſtiles him the greateſt perſonage and inſtrument of 
P-373* happineſs, not only our on but r 
(e) 1d. © eyer produced. (e). do believe, ſays Mr. AAaid- 
Pe375* © fone, if his ſtory, were impartially tranſmitted and 
tte unprejudiced world well poſſeſt with it, ſhe would 
add him to her nine | worthies, and make up: that 
© number a Decemuiri. He lived and died in eomſort - 
able communion, with God, as judicious: perſons neat 
him well obſerved. He was that Morderai that ſought” 
(/J * vol. the welfare of his people (f).'——Theſe' ate high 
P. Tes. evlogiums from his friends, and, doubtleſs; proceed 
from the affection and gratitude. of thoſe who uttered” 
them. Mr. Voltaire ſtiles Cromwell * an 'uſurper-wortby 
(s) Age of * to,reiga'(g)z/ and tells us, he died im the midſt of 
Lewis XIV. © the projects he was forming to ſtrengthen his own: 
OD © power, and increaſe the glory of his nation And 
'® that he left behind him the reputation of a dextrous 
6 villain, an intrepid commander, a bloody uſurper, 
(2)14, p. 77. and ai ſovereign, that knew the art of governing (4).” 
—— Mazurine, who had abjectly courted Grommwelb dur 
ing life, and received the law in almoſt all things from 
2 him, after his death, is ſaid to have charaRterizet-him- 
(% vad, . 48 © a fortunate fool (i).“ Lord Clarendon does him leſs 
5. 65% injuſtice, I am perſuaded, moſt readers will = ; 
* ws when 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 
ſons; though his memory was celebrated 
N by 


when he deſcribes him * as a brave wicked man,” I 
will add no more but the following deicription of. this 
extraordinary man, drawn by a celebrated and illuſtrious 
pen. Europe, ſays he, had granted the ſurname of 
Great to three ſovereigns, who reigned almoſt at the 
ſame time, namely, Cromwell, Eewis XIV. and Fre- 
derick-William, To Gromwell, for having ſacrificed 
every civil duty to the deſire of reigning ; for hav- 
ing proſtituted his talents, which, inſtead of being 
uſeful' to his country, were ſubſervient only to his 
ambition; for having concealed his impoſtures under 
the maſk of fanaticiſm; for having enſlaved his coun- 
try under a pretence of fighting for her liberties; for 
becoming the executioner of his King, whom he ſa- 
crifioed to his fury: to Cromwell, a bold, cunning, 
and ambitious man, but unjuſt, violent, and void of | 
virtue; a man, in fine, who had great qualities, but | 
never a good one. Cromwell, therefore, did not de- ge 
ſerve the ſurname of Great, which is due only to .4, 
virtue; and it would be degrading Lewis XIV. and 5 
Frederieb- Milliam, to compare them to ſuch a ri 
val (4), What degradation it might be to Frederick- (i) Memoirs 
Milliam to compare him with the protector, I pretend * Branden- 
not to ſay : but, with all due ſubmiſſion, if Cromiuel! P. 83. 
did not deferve the ſurname of Great, much leſs did 

Lewis XIV. What were the faults imputed to Crom- 

well? Diffimulation, hypocriſy, bringing Charles to 

the block, and ingratitude towards the Long Parlia- 

ment. Let theſe crimes be weighed in the niceſt 

balance, they muſt be light as air when oppoſed to thoſe 

of Lewis, who was an adulterer, who was not aſhamed 

to confeſs that he waged war merely for hig 'ory (diſ— 
dainingsſo much as even th avow any reaſonable pre- 

tence for over- running Holland, and ſuhjecting its inha- 

bitants to innumerable woes) and waſted the fineſt 

country with fire and ſword. T'wo cities and twenty- 

five towns in flames at one time, were a ſpectacle ſuf- 

| k ficient 
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ann e er 
by the fineſt pens (DoD) of his age; and 


he 
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ficient to imprint the worſt ideas of the immortal Ze; 
(!) Vol- and the godlike Tu enne (I). Where, but among bar- 
__ CO barians, was ſuch a ſcene ever exhibited ? — Nor 
X1V. vol. i. was this all-—Lewzs broke through all oaths and trea- 
p: 154+ ties, every thing ſacred. Nothing, in a word, was ever 
equal to his yillany, Witneſs his wars in Flanders, his 
breach of the Partition Treaty, and, above all, his revo- 
cation of the edict of Nant (at the inſtigation of prieſts) 
whereby thouſands of his innocent ſubjects were ruined, 
bis kingd em impoveriſhed, and its manufactures car- 
ried abroad. Was there any thing in CromwelP's cha- 
racter to be compared with all this? Cromtuell, with 
all his faults, had many real virtues. Not ſo Lewis: 
he was a bigot; he was prieſt-ridden ; ſuperſtitious; 
with little perſona] valoar, and much vanity ; who, but 
for his love and encouragement of the fine arts, 'would 
have been ranked with the Neros, the Caligulas, the 
Domitians, the tyrants and deſtroyers of mankind. He 
did not deſerve then © the ſurname of Great, which is 
due only to virtue.” The painting out ſuch enemies 
of liberty and mankind in the fineſt colours, by the 
fineſt pens, is the greateſt reproach of letters, and moſt 
- * dangerous to the intereſts of common humanity; and 
what, 1 hope, will juſtify the warmth of theſe reſlections. 
. (ppÞD) His memory was celebrated by the fineſt pens 
F bis age.] The. verſes of Mr. Waller, Dryden, and 
-Spret, afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, are well known. 
Beſides theſe, I have now before me a pamphlet, in- 
titled, * Myfarum Cantabrigienſium Luctus & Gratula- 
tio: Ille in Funere Oliveri Anglie, Scotia & Hiber- 
* nizz Protectoris; Hæc de Ricardi ſucceſſione felicifi- 
(*) Canta» ma ad eundem (m).“ In the firſt copy of verſes, by 
brigie - 3 Tuckney, maſter of &.. Jobs's college, England is intro- 
pu Johan» | | . . . . 
nem Field, duced ſpeaking in the following ſtrains ; 
Alma Acas CON * 1 
3 Ergo Jaces, Dux magne ? Jaces, Pater alme? nec ultra 
$658, Permittis circum victricia tempora laurum 


Serpere!? 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 1 
he left behind him a never-dying fame. „ 


Serpere ? Pabifichs an dedignaris honores ? 
| At Populi miſereſce tui, quibus ipſe ſalutem 
Impertite ſoles, & qui tua ſceptra colebant 
Obſequio affectũque pari. Sed Carmina nulla 
Non exorandas potuerunt flectere Parcas. 
Occidit Anglorum decus ingens, occidit, ebeu! 
Gentis Preſidium Quis me jam vindicet armis ? 
Quis poterit nimiùm dubiis ſuccurrere rebus ? 
Szpius illa Patrem, Patrem trjſtiflima dixit, 
Effuditque iſtas non exaudita N 


Dr. Whicheot celebrates his mild government and 
peaceful end in theſe line 


Sobrius auſculta veterum quid pagina narrat. 
Fata trahunt homines cruciatibus ingenioſos. 
Decumbunt tremuli non ficca morte Tyranni. 

Arte ſua pereant ſemper (juſtiſſima Lex eſt) 
Artifices nequam, quos inclementia pulſat. 

At Pater hie Patriz non eſt tormenta minatus, 
Annoſuſque expirat, & alta in pace quieſcit, 


Hirton,- Minſhul, Seaman, celebrate his character in 
the higheſt terms, as did Worthington, Dillingham, Ar- 
row/nith, and others. Dr. Cudworth has an Hebrew 
poem in this collection. There was alſo publiſhed on 
this occaſion, © Beatis Manibus invictiſſimi Herois Oli- 
varii Magni, Magnz Britanniz Protectoris Parentatio, | 
« Scripta ab Equite Polono, which I have not ſeen (u). (s) Mereu- 


- — — 
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Thus was the fame of Cromwell ſounded abroad; cus, No. 
thus was he lamented on his deceaſe. At the reſtora- 548. p. 14r, 
tion, indeed, his aſhes were trampled on (o), and his (-) See Ap» 
memory was branded; but time, the great friend to 
truth, has, in ſome meaſure, cleared up his character, 
and done juſtice to his abilities; and, if he cannot be 
ranked amongſt the beſt, he, undoubtedly, is to be 
placed amongſt the great of 7 
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Copy of a manuſcript Ne written, it is probable, about the 
end of the year 1647, now, with many other original and 
valuable papers relating to the civil wars, in the poſſeſſion 
of Hans Wintrop Mortimer, Eſq; of Lincoln's-Inn ; 
which papers belonged formerly to Col. Saunders of Derby- 
hire,” colonel 4 a regiment of horſe, &c. 


HE freedome wee were borne to is ſo juſtly due to 
every Engliſhman, that whoever ſhall remember the 
vehemency wherewith the people did thirſt after a parlia- 
ment before they: had this ; the zeale wherewith they con- 
tributed to the late warre for defence of this freedome ; a 
and the ſucceſs wherewith it hath pleaſed God to bleſſe | 
thoſe endeavours 3 will ſoone be ſatisfied, that there is no | 
better cauſe'in the world to engage upon: and therefore, 
the cauſe wee undertake at preſent, for which wee carry our 
lives in our” hands, beinge the very ſame, will certaynly | 
need no apology for itſelf, the only thinge that may ſeeme | | 
ſtrange in theſe our aQings, being the irregular manner | 
of proſecuting our undoubted rights, | | 

Herein wee deſire it may be conſidered, That all ordi- 
nary means, and ſome extraordinary, have beene already ä | 
attempted, and, after much patience, proved altogether 9 9 
fruitleſs: * i 

That the parliament hath made noe other uſe of che 
many ſignal opportunities put into their hands, than to 
contiaue their ſitting at Vminſter, and Omg the =_ 
lic nan amongſt themſelves: 


| "EY | Thy 
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Ar bd 
That the chiefe officers of the army, (though pretend- 
ing to keepe up the forces under them ſor the people's 


good, and to ſee the fame accompliſhed in a ſhore time) 


have yet made noe other ule of their power, than to con- 
tinue and enlarge their own.commands : 

That beſides our being diſſappoĩnted of the fruit ſo long 
expected, and being made more ſlaves every day than other 
to committees, and ſundry other arbitrary courſes ; even 
in the moſt legal proceedings wee find ſoe much corrup- 
tion, tediouſneſſe, chargableneſſe, and obſcurity practiſed 
and abetted by officers of all ſorts, that the Jaw itſelf is 
become noe protection to us in our properties or liberties : 

Wee find that barbarous courſe ſtill maintained of im- 
priſoning men for debt, thereby hindering them from the 
uſe of their lawful callings; though they have nethinge 
elſe wherewith to ſatisfy: their creditors, or to preſerve 
themſelves and their families from ſtarvinge: 

Wee find that the reſtraininge men's perſons att pleaſure, 
without cauſe rendered, and during pleaſure, was never 
more frequent : | 

Wee find that tythes, whoſe beginninge was ſuperſti- 


. tious, and is found by experience to oppreis the poor huſ- 


bandman, and to be vexatious to all manner of people, 


and prejudicial to the commonwealth ; were never foe ri- 


gorouſly and cruelly exacted as at preſent: 

Wee find taxes to be multiplied without number, or 
hopes of end, and exciſe ſoe cruelly exacted, that noe man 
knows what is, or what fhall be his owne ; and although 
many millions of moneys hath been levied and payed, both 
voluntarily and by compulſion, yet noe accompt is given 
how they have beene expended z but the public debts are 
dayly encreaſed inſtead of beinge ſatisfied, and ſuch yaſt 
ſums of money payed dayly out of the public treaſurie for 
intereſt unto ſome with uſerers, as is almoſt incredible: 

Wee find the trade of the nation (which the parlament 
promiſed at the firſt to advance) to be generally decayed, 
that without ſpeedy remedy the nation cannot long ſubſiſt: 

Wee find the poore to be wholly diſregarded and op- 
preſſed, and thoutands of families ſuffered to beg their 
bread, and many to periſh with hunger! 

But herein our condition hath beene rendered moſt deſ- 


perate, that wee have not beene ſuffered to repreſent our / 


miſeries 
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miſeries to the parlament, and petition for redreſs; but 
rſons have beene impriſoned for petitioning, and orders 


iſſued out from patlament to ſuppreſs petitions : Conſi- 
dering therefore this deplorable eſtate of the common- 


wealth, and the apparent danger of being imbroyled a- 
gaine each in others blood, unleſs a ſpeedy ſettlement pre- 


vent it; and conſidering not only, that wee have attempt- 
ed all regular wayes to procure reliefe for our longe op- 
preſſed country, but alſo that wee cannot with ſafety any 
longer offer our grievances and deſires to parlament in pe- 
titions; and likewiſe conſideringe that our ſlavery under 
arbitrary power is occaſioned by the want of a ſettlement 
of a juſt and equal government, which if it were eſta- 
bliſhed would ſpeedily eaſe us of all our common bur- 
thens; wee cannot bethmke ourſelves of a more probable 
remedy, than to put ourſelves, and invite our countrymen 
to joine with us, in a poſture of defence, whereby wee 
may be ſecure from' danger, and from being prevented of 
our good intentions by the oppoſition of ſuch as have de- 
ſigned our flavery, while wee propound to all our dear 
countrymen (who are ſure to bee concerned in ſufferinge 
as much as if they were in office) ſome certaine grounds 
of common right and freedome, wherein they and wee 
might ſee reaſon to agree amongſt ourſelves, and thereupon 
to eſtabliſh a firme and preſent peace. 

The particulars wee offer 'are as followeth : 

1. That a period of time be ſet, wherein this preſent 
parlament ſhall certainly end. 

2. That the people be equally proportioned for the 
choice of the deputies in all future parlaments; and that 
they doe of courſe meete upon a certaine day (once at 
leaſt in twd years) for that end. e 

3. That a contract be drawne and ſealed betweene the 
people and their ſeveral deputies reſpectively, upon the 
day of the elections, wherein the bounds, limits, and ex- 
tent of their truſt, ſhall be clearly expreſſed. As that they 
bee impowered with ſufficient authoritie for executinge, al- 
teringe and repealinge of lawes; for erectinge and aboliſhinge 
judicatories ; for appointinge, removing and callinge to ac- 
count magiſtrates, and officers of all degrees ; for make- 
inge warte and peace, and treating with ſovereigne ſtates, 
And that their power do not extend to the bindinge of any 
W GE I wh "man 
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maintained out of the public ueaſury. 
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man in matters of religion, or in the way of God's wor- 


ſhip; nor to comp. I the perſon of any innocent man to 


ſerve againſt his will either by ſea or land; nor to the 
makinge of any law, that ſhail be either evidently perni— 
cious to the p.ople, or not equally obligetory unto all per. 
ſors without exception. | 

4. That for the ſecurity of all parties, who have acted 
on any fide in the late public differences ſince the year 
1640, and for preventinge all contentions amongſt them; 
the people may agree amongſt themſelves, that no future 


parlaments ſhall queſtion or moleſt any perſon for, any 


thinge ſayed or done in reference to theſe public differ- 
Ences. | 

5. That the great officers of the nation, as well civil 
as military, be often removed, and others put into their 
room, either every yeare, or every ſecond yeare at; fartheſt ; 
to the end the peiſons employed may diſcharge themſelves 
with greater care, when they know themſelves lyable to 


a ſpeedy account, and that other. men may be encouraged 


to deſerve preterment when they ſee the preſent incumbents 
not affixed to their offices as to freeholds. | 

6. That all determinating committees (except fuch as 
are neceilary to be kept up tor the managing of forces by 
ſeaand land) the chancery, and all other arbitrary courts, 
be forthwith diſſolved; or*at leaſt all power taken from 


them, which they have hitherto exerciſed over men's per- 


ſons or eſtates: and henceforward, as well ordinances as 
acts of parliament be executed in the antient way of tryals 
by juries , e 

7. That the huge volumes of ſtatute laws and ordinan- 
ces, with the penalties therein impoſed, as well corporal 
as pecuniary, be well reviſed; and ſuch only left in force, 
as ſhall be found fit for the commonwealth ; eſpecially that 
men's lives be more precious than formerly, and that leſ- 
ſer puniſhment than death, and more uſeful to the pub- 
lic, be found out for ſmaller offences : that all lawes, writs, 
commiſſions, pleadinges and records, be in the 'Enghiþo 
tongue; and that proceedinges be reduced to a more cer- 
taine charge, and a more expeditious way than formerly: 
1 hat no fees at all be exacted of the people in courts of 
juſtice; but that the public miniſters of ſt ate be wholly 


SI 
8. That 
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8. That eſtates of all kinds, real and perſonal, be made 
lyable to debts ; but noe impriſonment at all by way of 
puniſhment, nor. in order to makinge ſatisfaction, which 
poſhbly can never be made, but only by way of ſecurity 
in order to a tryal for ſome criminal fact, to be deter- 
mined within ſome ſhort and certaine ſpace of time; and 
that this power of reſtraininge mens perſons be very cau- 
tiouſly allowed, to- which end the benefit of Habeas Corpus 
to be in noe caſe denied by thoſe whom it concerns to 

rant them. 
9. That tythes be wholly taken away, the pariſhioners 
from whom they are due paying in lieu thereof to the ſtate 

where they are not appropriate, and to the owners where 
they are, moderate and certaine rent-charge out of theic 


lands ; the miniſters to be maintained, either by the vo- 


luntary contribution of ſuch as deſire to hear them, or 
elſe by ſome ſettled penſions out of the public treaſury. 

10. That as ſpeedy and as perfect an account as may be, 
be given and publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the people 
how thoſe vaſt ſums of money have been diſpoſed of, that 
have been diſburſed, voluntarily and otherwiſe, ſince the 
beginning of theſe troubles. 

11. That foe ſoone as public occaſions will poſſibly per- 
mit, the impoſition of exciſe, and all other taxes upon 
the people be wholly taken away, and that in the mean 
time all care and diligence be uſed in taking away thoſe 
occaſions, and in the huſbandly managing of the public 
revenues; and to that end that a balance be made and de- 
clared of all public revenues and expences, and that a 
courſe be taken for paying all public debts and damages, 
ſo far as may be, and that the debts upon intereſt be diſ- 
charged by ſale of ſuch lands and goods as are eyther pro- 
perly belonginge or any. wayes accrued to the ſtate, and 
that they be ſold to the beſt advantage. 

12. That there be no leſs care taken for the growing 
wealth of the nation, conſiſtinge originally in trade, which 


being our ſtrength. and glory, ought by mitigating the 


cuſtoms, and by all other good meanes, to be cheriſhed & 
promoted. 


13. That (though reſtoring peace and commerce be the 


ſureſt way of providinge for the poor) yet ſome more ef- 
fectual courſe may be found out than hitherto hath beene 
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for the ſettinge thoſe to worke who are able, for bringinge 
up of children to profitable employments, and for reliev- 


inge ſuch as are paſt their labor, efpecially fuch as became 
ſo in the ſervice of their country duringe the late warre. 


14. That the affairs of Jreland be taken into a more 


ſerious conſideration than heretofore, and that a peace- 
able way for reducing that nation may be once endeavoured, 
and in caſe that ſucceed nor, the war to be proſecuted with 
vigour and unanimity, as by God's bleſſinge wee may 
promiſe to ourſelves a ſpeedy end of thoſe troubles, a time- 
ly reliefe to many famiſhing families there, and better in- 
tend the affairs of England. N | 
Nou conſidering that the ſettlement of the nations peace 
and freedome, hath beene conſtantly declared by the par- 
lament to be their only end in engaginge in this laſt warre; 
and conſidering the many promiſes, ſolemn vowes and 
oathes made by them to the people, to confirme them in 
the belief of their ſincere intentions therein, wee ſhould 
hope to find no oppoſition from them in our defires. But 
however wee cannot but be confident, that the ſouldiery 
of the army (who ſolemaly engaged at Newmarket in 
June laſt June 5, 1647] to procure the fame things in 
effect for the people, which are here propounded,) will ſo 
remember that ſolemn engagement as to ſhew their ready 
concurrence-with us; and wee hope it will be clear to 
them, that there is noe other poſſible way to provide that 
ſufficient indemnity - (the want whereof firſt accafioned 
their refuſal to diſband) than what is here propounded ; 
neither that there is any probable way to ſecure the arrears 
of their ſupernumeraries, (who are difbanded contrary to 
the ſolemn engagement) or of thoſe continuing in armes. 
And at leaſt wee cannot but promiſe ourſelves the affiſt- 
ance of all the commons, who are not blinded by ſome 
ſelf-intereſt, or engaged to continue the preſent conſuming 
diſtractions by virtue of ſome aſſet or employment de- 
pendinge thereon. hes rig Wy 
But however wee intending wrong to noe man, nar any 
private advantage to ourſelves, and the cauſe for which 
we appear beinge (oe clearly juſt, wee repoſe our confi» 
dence in the moſt high God, to protect us from the ma- 
lice and rage, both of all ſelfseekinge ambitious men, who 


affect lordlinefſe and tiranny, and haye.defigned the peo» / 


ple's 


+ << & Jad 
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ple's ſlavery, and a perpetuation of their own rule, and of 
all ſuch mercenary vaſſals as they ſhall hire to deſtroy us, 


and keepe the yoke of ſlavery upon the people's necks. 


And wee doe hereby promiſe and engage to all our coun- 
trymen, that whenſoever the ſettlement of the peace and 
freedome herein propounded ſhall be effected (all delayes 
wherein wee ſhall to our utmoſt poſſibilities prevent) wee 


ſhall gladly and chearfully return to our private habita- 


tions, and callings, enjoying only our equal ſhare of free- 
dome with all others in the nation. 
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Copy of a leiter from O. Cromwell t (then) major Saun- tn PO RY 
ders of Derbyſhire, dated June 17, 1648; ſuper ſcribed of Hans 


For your ſelſe; and endorſed in major Saunders's hand 


* Monmouthſhire.” 


S T R, | 


| Send you this encloſed by it ſelfe, becauſe it's of greater 
moment. The other you may communicate to Mr. 
Rumfey as far as you thinke fitt, and I have written. I 
would not have him or other honeſt men bee diſcouraged 
that I thinke itt not fitt at preſent to enter into conteſts, 
itt will be good to yeeild a little for publicke advantage, 
2 truly that is my end, wherein I deſire you to ſatisfie 
t em. 2 - . | | | 
I have ſent as my letter mentions, to have you remove 
out of Brecknokſherre, indeed into that part of Glamorgan- 
ſhare, Wen lyeth next Aunmouthſheire, for this end. 


: 


Wee have plaine diſcoveries that Sir Trever Williams of 


Langevie about two miles from Uſe in the countye of Mun- 

mouth was very deepe in the plott of betrayinge Chepſtotue 

caſtle, ſoe that wee. are out of doubt of his guiltyneſle 

thereof, 5 nets 
I doe hereby authorize you to ſeize him, as alſo the 

high ſheriffe of Munmouth M 

ſame plott. 


But becauſe Sir Trevor Williams is the more dangerous . 


man by farr, I would have you to ſeize him firſt, and 
the other will eaſilye bee had, To the end you may 
N | not 


« Morgan, whoe was in the 


Wintrop 


writing as falloweth, * The L. generalls order for takeing mn 


Sir Trevor Williams, and Mr. Morgan, fheriffe of 


3 


| 1 be fruſtrated, and that you bee not deceaved; I thinke 


und * ſtronge, his neighbours about him very malig. 
an 


and atſce becauſe hee knows that his fervant is brought hi- 
ther, and a miniſter to bee examined bere,. whoe are able 
to diſeover the whole plott: If you ſhould march directly 


| rb his houſe, or gives you the flip, foe alſoe if you ſhould 


Car eon, which is not above 4 or 5 miles from: his houſe, 


June 17, 1648. 


. 


„ ENSDIE 


fur to give you ſome caracters of the man, and ſome in- 
timations how things ſtand. Hee is a man (as I am in- 
formed) full of craft and fubtiltye, very bould and reſo. 
Jute, hath. a: houſe at Langewe well ſtored with armes, 


Jant much for him, who are apt to reſcue him if ap- 
prehended; much more to diſcover any thinge wen may 
prevent-itt. Hee is full of icalohe, partly out of guilt, 
butt much more becauſe.hee doubts ſome that were in the 
buſineſſe have diſcovered him, which indetd they have, 


into thay countye aud neere him, itts odds hee either forte. 


gde to his hauſe and not finde him there, or if you at- 
tempt to take bim and miſſe to effect itt, or if you make 
any knowen enquirge after him, itt wil be diſcovered. 
Wherefore to the fiſt you have a faire pretence of goe- 
inge out of Brecknoh faggre to quarter about Newport and 


You may ſend to col. Herbert, whoſe houſe lyeth in 
AMunmouthſheire, wh e will certenly acquaint you where 
kee is. You are alſge to fend to capt. Nicolas, whoe is at 
Cher/towe, to require him to, aflifh you if hee ſhould gett 
„to bis houſe, and ſtand uzon his guard. Sam., Jenes, 
whoe is quarterm* to col, Herbert troupe, will be very 
aſſiſtinge to you if you ſend to him fo meete you att your 
quaiters; both by lettings you know. where hee is, and 
2lſoe in all matters of intelligence. If theire ſhal be neede 
capt. Burge his troupe now quarteripge in Glamergamſbeire 
tial be directed to receave orders from you. You per- 
ceave by all this, that wee are (it may bee) a little too 
much ſollicitous in this buſineſſe, it's our fault, and in- 
deed ſuch a temper cauſeth us often to overact buſineſſe, 
wherefore without more adoe wee leave itt to you; and 
you to the guidance of God herein, and reſt NG 

Yours O. CROM WELL. 


Il you ſeize him bring & lett him bee brought with a 


front e guard to mee. If capt. Nicolas ſhould light on 4-4 


&FLENDEX 
at Chepflowe, doe you ſtrengthen him with a gs guard 


to bring him. 


If you ſeize his perſon, diſarme his bouſe, but ler not | 
his armes bee imbeziled. I | 


If you need capt. Burge his rouge, it . berweens ef 7? 


Cromwell went into Wales the voyidiing of My, 1648: 
Chepflow caſtle was ſurprized for the King about the ſame 
time, but retaken the 25th. It does not eg a 
Sir Trevor Wi ans was ſecured, or not. 
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* . 


"The fox allowi ng kalter: are in the po/efſiont of The- 
dc doſius Forreſt, E/q; of George-ltreet, Yorke- 
5 e London. 


| ter h un 
1 Fy? 8 eee e 4 
 Derreft Rabin, x | 1 
N Owe (bleſſed bee God) I can write; and FO dener, 
freely. I never in my life ſawe more deepe ſenſe, 
and leſſe Zin to ſhewe itt unchriſtianly, then in that W. 
thou diddeſt write to us when wee were at Vindſor, and 
thou in the middeſt of thy tentation, web indeed (by 
what wee underſtood of itt) was a great one, and occa- 
ſioned the greater, by the letter the generall ſent thee, of 
wen thou waſt not miſtaken, when thou dideſt challenge 
mee to bee the pener. How good has God beene to di- 
poſe all to merey, and although itt was trouble for the pre- 
ſent, yett glory is come out of itt, for w. wee: prayſe the 
Lord with thee, and for thee, and truly thy carriage has 
biene ſuch, as occaſions much honor to the name of God, 
and too religion, Goe onn in the ſtrength of the Lord, ; 
and the Lord bee ſtill with thee. But (deere Robin) *his | 
buſineſſe hath beene (I truſt) a mightye providence to this 
poore kingdome,: and too us all. The houſe of comons 
is very ſenſible of the Kg“ dealinges, and of our bre- 
threns, in this late tranſaction. You ſhould doe well (if 
ou have any thing that may diſcover iuglinge) to ſearch 
tt out and lett us łnowe itt, itt may bee of admirable uſe 
at this tyme, becauſe wee ſhall (I hope) inſtantſy-goe upon 
buſineſſes in relation to them, tendinge to prevent danger. 
The houſe of comons bas this day: voted as follows. * 
$44 : that 


4 
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that they will make noe more addreſſes to the K. 2. None 
ſhall apply to him w*'out leave of the two bouſes 


upon 
paine of beinge guilty of high treaſon.  gdly, They will 
receave nothinge from the Kinge, nor fall any other 


+ 'Tisbe- bringe any thinge to them from + him, nor receave an 
2 bimi® thinge from the Kinge. Laſtly the abe of both 


the word, 


though 


een is 


An. 


Por Col. Robert Swan Jocrnies 


make your application to the houſes, from whom wee 


houſes, whoe were of the enen of both ki 
are eſtabliſhed in all that power in themſelves for Ene- 


obe and, and Ireland, w*they had to act with bath king 


doms, and Sr. Evelin of M ilis is added in the roome 
of Mr. Recorder, and Rath. F. Fienis in the roome of 
Sir Philip Stapleton, and my Lord of Kent, in the roome 
of the Earl of Efex.. I thinke * you take notice of 
this, the ſooner the better. 

Leit vis knowe how its with you "In point of ſtrength, 
and what you neede from us, ſome of us thinke the 
Kinge well with you, and that itt concernes us to keepe 
that iſland in great ſecuritye, becauſe of the French, et. 
And if ſoe, where can the KR; inge bee better. If you haye 
more force you will ſuer of full proviſion for them. 90 
Lord bleſſe thee, pray for 


Thy deere friend and ſervant 
My L* Whartm's Fan. 3d. 
neere tenn at e. ben Ge 


9 - 


of the iſle of Vigbt theile 
For the ſervice of the ON baſ poſt bab. 


O1 LVER Cnomwena. 


8 Fa R, 

WEE have received yo! letter of the 28thanindiant, 
| wherein you. deſire to have the approbation of this 
committee concerning the fower ;gentlemen*by you ap- 


Pointed to watch in their, caurſes at the Kinges chamber 
dore. Wee thinke it, fitt that in this buſineſſeyourſhould 


doubt not you will receive orders in that particular. For 
the money appointed for the-fortification- of the caſtle it 


Was to. be furniſhed * che committee of the army by the 


1 | N | 


; 
1 
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appointm* of this committe web accordingly they preſently 


did, & deſired them to ſend thither with all ſpeed, and of 
this, informacon hath beene given to the gentleman you 


mention, Who ſollicits yo" büſineſſe w*d is all that can ke 
done at this committee for it. 


Dey Houſe 'Sig hed in the name » by the A 
219. 8 f mae of the committee at Derby Houſe 
1647. by your affectionate friend 


To Colonel Robert Hammond W. Say & SEALE, 
Goyerpays of the iſle of Wight . 
| 175 Theſe are 


* 


Sr. 


V OU ſee by thoſe incloſed votes how eas a burthen 
the ſian hath laid uppon mee. I doe hereby ſend 
to you, That you: would inſtantlie ſend mee a liſt of ſuch 
as are att preſent about the Kinge who are.p****-fitt-to be 
confided in, if you have any in the iſland worthy of that 
truſt, I would defire you to ſend their names alſo in the 
ſame 'Uiſt; and if you cannot fill upp the number of thir- 
tie with you, Which I ſhould be glad you could, chen 1 
deſire you to ſend mee the qualitie of thoſe that will be 
wanting, that ſoe they may be ſupplyed from hence: It 
will be neceſſarie, That you haſten this buſineſſe ſreing 
the parliamt expects a ſpeedy and effectuall obſervance 'df © 
their command herein. 1 propoſe ſoe ſoone as I have re- 
ceived yot liſt to make the number uppe, and lay it be- 
fore the patliain* to receive their approbation and allow- 
ance for my indempnitie; you ſee by the votes, That the 
number of chirtie (of all ſortes ) gentlemen and their: ſer- 
yants, cookes, butlers, etc. may not bee exceeded, and 
thereſes itt wall bee tt, Fhat a reſpect bee had 40 Ul 
occaſions and neee ſſities of the houſehold 1 wiſhing you 
all ſuccelle 1 in yo! great truſt and charge: 


FE. 5 5 FPreſt: Vor allored friend 
en wt 10 | 
 Februaniy 1647: No iy EE 22 "T/Painvas, 


For Colonell Nobert Hamed d 
en G 


8 


a : | Sr, 


5 
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Wir kde received informacon that there are now 


ſome deſynes in agitation concerning the Kings eſcape, 
who is to be carried into France ; and that there are two of 
thoſe yt now atend the King. upon whom they rely for efed. 
ing this eſcape. Who they are we cannot d. ſcover, nor 


yet what grounds they have to expe#t their ſervice in it. Vet 


wee thought fitt to give you this advertizement "wat You 
might the more carefully watch againſt it. 2 


Darbie Houſe * Signed i in the name & by ye war- 
139, Martij rant of the com*t** at Derby 14a 
1647. dy yo" "IF loveing friend 


e race 


Nee, 3 all thoſe piss that are in Italie, are in cypher in 
the original, and were decyphered = Col, Hammond. 


Stwoeete Robin, 
O U R relation is ſo nigh upon the beſt accompt; that 


nothing can concerne you or us, but wee believe they 
are of a mutual concernm*. - And therefore wee hold our- 
ſelves much obliged to tranſmitt you this incloſed (coming 
from a ſure hand to us) not 17 as relating to yours or 


or particular, but likewiſe as Aa matter of vaſt i e 
to the publick. 


Itt hath pleaſed God ( add wee are pa in much 


mercy) even miraculouſly to diſpoſe the hearts of 50 
friends in the army, as one man (together with the con- 
currende of the godly from all parts] to interpoſe in this 


treatie, yet in ſuch wiſe both, for matter & manner, as, 


welt requeſt, That (as yow tender the intereſt of this na- 


we believe, will not onely refreſh the bowells of the ſaints, 
and all other faithful people of this kingdome, But bee of 


ſatisfaction to every honeſt member of 'parliam* when 


tendred to them and made publick wer wil bee Wein 2 
very few daies ; and conſidering of hat a conſequence the 


eſcape of the King from you (in the interim) maie proove, 
Wee haſt this diſpatch to yow together wen ot moſt ear- 


tion 5 
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tion, of God's people, or of aine'morall men: or as you 
tender the ending of ErglanZ's troubles, or deſire the juſ- 
tice & righteouſneſs maie take place) you would ſee to the 
ſecuring of that perſon from eſcape, whether by retorning 
of him to the caſtle, or ſuch other waie as in thy wiſdom 
and honeſty ſhall ſeeme meeteſt, Wee ate confident you 
will receive in few daies a duplicate of this deſire, & an 
aſſurance from the generall & army to ſtand by you in 
itt: and in the mean time for of parts (though itt maie not 
be very conſiderable to yow) wee doe hereby ingage to 
owne yow With of lives & fortunes therein, wen wee ſhould 
not ſoe forwardly expreſſe, but that wee are impelled to 
the premiſes in dutie & conſcience to God and man. 
The Lord (yo & of God). bee your wiſdome and in all 
things, however wee have done or duty & witneſſed the 
affections of Deare Hamond 1 

. Yo" moſt intire, & faithfull 

Windſor, 14"* gber brethren, triends, & ſervants. 


1648, 2 N 0 
25 H. IxtToON. 
T. HARRISON. | 
| LE, JoRN DisBRowWE. | 
NEG E. GROSVENER. 1 
S I $6” 


C Ince our laſt wee have received againe advertiſem' from 
a good. hand that the deſigne holdes for the King's eſ- 
cape; and to eſcape all ſuſpicion from you, he intends to 


* Groſvener I believe to be the name, though there is ſome doubt, | 9 
What renders it more probable is, that there was a colonel Edward Groſve- 
nor, quarter-maſter of the army, choſen member of parliament for Weſt- | | 
minſter, in 1686, and again in Richard's 'parliameat, January 22, 1658, | | 
O. S. See Wood's Faſti, vol. ii, e. 79. and Mercurius Politicus, No. 550» 


p. 76. | 
In © A narrative of the late parliament (ſo called) begun at Weſtminſter 
September 29, 4656, Se. with an account of the places of profit, fal» 
| * leries.and advantages which they hold and receive under the preſent power, 
n dec. appears, © Collonel Groſvenor, as quarter maſter general, 49 l. 10s. ad. 1 
4 per annum, and it's ſaid hath captain of horſe pay; and the better to car- | 
© ry it in the choice at Weſtminſter, the ſoldiers were bid pull of their red | 
coats and put on others, and to give their votes ſor him, which is contrary | 
* to the eighteenth article of the old decayed inſtrument of government, 8 "2 
* which allows none that is not worth aol, to chooſe parliamept-men,* Fed 9 
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walke out. n foote a mile or two, as. uſually in the day 
time, & there horſes are layd in the iſle. to carry him to a 
boate. If he cannot do this, then either over the houſe 
in the night, or at ſom privat window in the night he 


intends his paſſage; which wee thought fitt againe to give - 


you notice of, that you may make ſuch uſe of it for pre- 


vention, as you ſee cauſe. | 
Darby Houfe Signed in the name & by the war. 
18 Novemb. rant of the committee of lords & 
1648. | commons at Darby Houſe, by 
Your very affectionate friend 


P. S. Wee deſire you to communicate SALISBURY, 


this to the commiſſion"* there; and alfo 


if you ſhall finde the Kinge hath e 
to give us notice with all poſſible ſpeed. 


For Collonel Robert Hammond Gover- 
no" of the iſle of Migbt. 


The three following letters are in the po 
ſelſion of Robert Symmer, Eq; of Mount 
Street, Groſvenor Square. 
Deere Norton, 5 


1 Have ſent my ſonn over to thee, beinge willinge to an- 
1 ſwere providence, and although I confeſſe I have had 
an offer of a very great propoſition from a father of his 


daughter, yett truly I rather encline to this in my N 


becauſe though the other bee very farr greater, yett 
different tyes, and not that aſſurance of godlyneſſe, yett 
indeed fairneſs, I confeſſe that which is tould mee con- 


cerning eſtate of Mr, M. is more then I can looke for s 


thinges now ſtand. | | 
If God pleaſe to bring itt about, the conſideration of 
pietye in the parents, and ſuch hopes of the gentlewoeman 
in that reſpect, make the buſineſſe to mee a great mercy, 
concerninge wen I deſier to waite upon God. 


Jam confident of thy love, and deſier thinges may be 


2x34 (> carried 
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carried with privacie. The Lord doe his will, thats beſt, 
to wen ſubmittinge I reſt your humble ſervant, * 


Feb, 25, 1647. + Wan, 
For my. noble friend Col. Richard 
Norton, theiſe. 8 4 | 


Deere Dick, 


17 T. had. beene a favour indeed to have mett you heere 
at Farnham, but I heere you are a man of great bu - 
ſneſſe.— Therefore I ſay noe more, if it be a. favor to 
the houſe of commons to enjoy you, what is itt to me? 
But in good earneſt when wi. . you and your brother 
Rue be a lit... honeſt and attend your charge ſuerly 
. [ſome] expect itt, eſpecially the good fellowes h. 
a you. 
2 have ett, wi] M* Maier, wee ſpent two or 3 howees 
r laſt night. I perceave the gentleman is very 
wie and boneft, and indeed, much to be vallewed, ſome 
thinges of comon fame did a little ſticke, glad. . heard 
his doubts,. and gave ſuch. anfware as was next att hand, 
[ beleive to ſome ſatis faction, never the leſſe I exceedingly 
liked the gentlemans plainneſſe, and free dealinge wn mee. 
I knowe God has beene above all ill reports, and will ia 
his owne- tyme vindicate mee, I have noe. cauſe to cum- 
plaine. I ſee nothinge but that this particular buſineſſe be- 
tweene him and mee may go onn, The Lords will be 
donn. For newes out of the north there is little, only 
the Mal, partye is prevailinge in the par of S. Nane 
earneſt for a. warr, the miniſters oppoſe, as yett. 


Mr. Marſhall is returned, whoe ſayis foe. And ſoe doe 


many of our letters, their great committee of dangers have. 
2 malig, for one right. Its ſayd they have voted an armie 
of 40000 in par ſoe ſome; of yeſterdayes letters, but I 
e newes ill beſtoued, becauſe upon an idle per- 


I ſhall take ſpeedy courſe. in the buſineſs concerninge my 


tenants, for Web thankes, my ſervige. to yout lady. Lam. 


really _ Your affectionate. ſervant | 
March 28, es. i 72 2. 8 
 Farnbam 


. 


For my noble friend: Col. Richard 


Norton, theiſe, I Desre 
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Deere Norton, ; | „ 
1 Could not in my laſt give you a perfect account of what 
paſſed betweene mee and Mr. MH. becauſe wee were to 
have a concluſion” of our ſpeed that morninge after I wrote 
my letter to you, which wee had, and havinge had a full 
enterview of one anothers mindes, wee parted with this, 
that both would conſider with our relations, and accord- 
inge to ſatisfactions given there, acquaint each other with 
our mindes. res | 2 3 
T cannot tell how better to doe itt, to receave or give ſa- 
tisfaction then by you, whoe (as I remember) in your laſt, 
ſayd that if thinges did ſtick betweene us, you would uſe 

our endeavor towards a cloſe. r | 
The thinges inſiſted upon were theiſe, (as I take itt) 
Mr. Maior deſired 400 p. annum of inheritance” lyinge in 
Cambridge fheire, and Norfolke, to be preſently ſettled, 
and to be for maintenance, wherein I defired to bee ad- 
viſed by my wife. $ 5 
I offered the land in Hampſbire, for preſent mainte- 
nance, wen I dare ſay with copſes and ordinarie fells will 
be communibus annis 500" p. annum, beſides 500"! per an- 
num, in tennants handes houldinge but for one life, and 
about 300 p. ann. ſome for two lives, fome for three lives. 
But as to this if the latter bee not liked off I ſhall bee 
willing a farther conference bee had in the firſt, 51 
In point of jouncture I ſhall give ſatisfaction. And as 
to the ſettlement of landes given mee by the par'** ſatiſ- 


faction to be given in like manner, accordinge as wee diſ- 


In what elſe was demanded of mee I am willing (ſoe 


farr as I remember any demand was) to give ſatisfaction. 


Only I havinge beene enformed by Mr. Robinſon that 
Mr. Mater did upon 4 former match offer to ſettle the 
mannor wherein hee lived, and to give 2000!" in monie, 


I did inſiſt upon that, and doe deſire itt may not bee with 


difficultye, the monie I ſhall neede for my two little wenches, 
and engl I ſhall free my ſonn from beinge charged with 

r. Mater parts ib nothing in preſent but that 
monie, ſavinge their board, we I ſhoulde not bee unwil- 
linge to give them to enjoy the comfort of their . , 


KPP END SY. 
vych itts reaſon hee ſmarte for, if hee will robb mee al- 
together of them. Truly the land to bee ſsttled both 
what the par gives mee, and my owne, is very little 
leſſe then 3000"! per annum all thinges conſidered, if I bee 


rightly informed. And a lawyer of Lincalr's Iun have- 


inge ſearched all the marques of Worcefter's writinges, 
we were taken at Ragland and ſent for by the par and 
this gentleman appointed by the committee to ſearch the 
ſayd writinges, aſſures mee, there is noe ſcruple concerninge 
the title, and itt ſoe fell out. that this gentleman whoe 


ſearched was my owne lawyer, a very godly able man, 


and my deere friend, web I reckon noe ſmale mercy,” hee 
is alſo poſſeſt of the writinges for mee. 

I thought fitt to give you this account, deſiringe you to 
make ſuch uſe of itt as God ſhall direct you, and I doubt 
not but you will doe the- part of a friend betweene two 


friendes, I account myſelfe one, and I have heard you ſay 


Mr. Mator was entirely foe to you. What the plea» 


ſure of God is 1 ſhall waite, there is only reſt, preſent 
my ſervice to your lady, to Mr. Maior, et. 


I reſt 
April the 3* 1648. oy Your affectionate ſervant, 
8 bes O. CrouweLL. 


C Y 


I defier you to cartie this buſineſs with All privacie, I 
beſeech you to doe ſo as you loye.mee, lett mee entreat 


you not to looſe a day herein, that I may knowe Mr. 


Maior's minde, for I thinke I may be att leizure for a 
weeke to attende this buſineſſe to give and take ſatisfac- 
tion, from wen perhaps I may bee ſhutt up afterwards by 


imployment. 1 Know thou art an idle fellowe, but pre- 


thee negle& mee not now, delay may bee very inconye- 
nient to mee, I much rely upon you. Lett me here from 
you in two or 3 days. I confeſſe the principall confide- 


ration as to mee is the abſolute ſettlement of the mannor 


where he lives, wen he would doe but conditionally in 
caſe he prove to have noe ſonn, and but 3ooo"! in caſe he 
have a ſonn, But as to this I bope farther reaſon may work 


1. 


Urs. + 
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N. B. In a 'ſheet lift © of the names of the members 
« yet living of both houſes of parliament forceably ſeelud- 
| < ed by the army in 1648, c.“ appears Southampton, col. 
Parliamen- Richard Norton, 'Eſq; Knight, Sc. He was choſen Knight 
> 2 of the Shire for Southampton, in the room of Sir 
40. Wallep, Knt. who deceaſed in 1644, in virtue of writs 
| iſſued Oc. 24, and Nov. 10, 1645. 
In another liſt intitled, A more exact and neceſſary ca- 
< -talogue of penſioners in the long parliament than is ex- 
„tant,“ appears Richard Norton, colonel, governor of 
Southampton. | 
And in a third intitled, A perfect liſt of the lords of 
© the other houſe, and of the knights, citizens and bur- 
< ceſſes, and barons of the Cinque Ports, now aſſetnbled 
in this preſent parliament holden at Veſiminſler, for the 
< commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland, Jan. 
27, 1658,” appears county of Southampton, Richari Nor. 
ton of Southwicke, Eſq". „ e | 
Sir Gregory Norton, one of Charles I. judges, was of S , 
ſex or Kent, and, as I apprehend, of a different family from 
the colonel, WS 


- 


The following ſeventeen letters were tranſcribed from 
the originals which were found at Puſey, the 
feat of the Dunches, in Berkſhire , by the hon, 


Horace Walpole, E ö 


For my very 25 Friend Mr. Robinſon, Preacher at 
dehnen. Bee, 


8 


1 Thanke you for your kinde letter, as to the buſineſſe 
you mention. I deſire to uſe this playenneſſe with you. 
When the. laſt overture was betweene mee and Mr. Aa, 
jor, by the mediation of coll. Norton, after the megtinge 
4 had with Mr. Major att Farnham, T deſired the coll 
(findinge as I thought ſome ſcruples and heſitation in Mr. 


* John Dunch of Puſey, in Berks, ſon of Sam, Dunch of North Bad- 
diſley in Hampſhire, Eſq; married Anne, daughter and'coheireſy of Richard 


Lu 


Major, of Hurſley, Eſqʒ — Wood's F aſti, vol. ii. e, 9 
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Major) to knowe of him whether his minde was free to 


the thinge or not. Coll. Norton gave me this account, 


that Mr. Major, by reaſon of ſome matters as they then 
ſtood, was not very free thereunto, whereupon I did ac- 
quieſce ſubmittinge to the providence of God. Upon 

ur revivinge of the buſineſſe to mee, & your letter, I 
thinke fitt to returne you this anſware, & to ſay in plain- 
neſſe of ſpirit to you, That upon your teſtimonie of the 


_ gentlewoeman's worth & the common report of the pye- 


tye of the familye I ſhall be willinge to entertayne the re- 
newinge of the motion upon ſuch conſiderations as may 
bee to mutuall ſatisfaction, only I thinke that a ſpeedye 
reſolution will be very convenient to both partes. The 


Lord direct all to his glory. I deſier your prayers therein, 


and reſt 
e Your very affectionate friend, 
Feb. 1*: 1648, | | 
O. CromweLL, 


For my very worthye Friend Richard Major, E. Theiſe 


S rs * 


1 Receaved ſome intimations formerly & by the laſt re- 
turne from Southampton a letter from Mr. Robinſon con- 
cernynge the teviveinge the laſt yeare's motion touchinge 
my ſonne & your daughter. Mr. Nabinſon was alſoe pleaſ- 
ed to ſend inoloſed in his a letter from you to him, bear- 
ing date the 5 of this inftant February, wherin I finde 
your willingeneſſe to entertaine any good meanes for the 
compleatinge of that buſineſſe. From whence I take en- 
coragment to ſend my ſonn to wayte upon you & by him 
to lett you knowe that my deſires are (if providence foe 
diſpoſe) very full & free to the thinge, if upon an enter- 
view theire prove alſoe a freedom in the younge perſons 
thereunto. What liberty you will give heerein I wholly 
ſubmit to you. I thought fitt in my letter to Mr. Ro- 
binſon to mention/ſomewhat of expedition, becauſe indeed 


I knowe not how ſoone I may be called into the feild, or 
other occaſions may remove mee from hence, havinge for 


114 the 
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the preſent ſome liberty of ſtay in London... The Lord dl: 
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rect all to his glorye, 1 * 
Feb. 1a0 1648. 8 V. very humble ſeryant, - 


O. C.) EH. 


For my very worthye Friend Richard Major, EIn Theiſe. 


Fr. 


1 Receaved yours by Mr. Stapleton together with an ac- 


count of the kinde reception & the many civilityes af- 
forded them, eſpecilly to my ſonn in the libertye given 
him to waite upon your worthye daughter, the report of 
whoſe vertue and godlyneſſe has ſoe great a place in my 
hart that I thinke fitt not to negle& any thinge on my 
part which may conduce to conſummate a cloſe of the huſi- 
neſſe, if God pleaſe to diſpoſe the younge ones harts there- 


unto & other Tuiteable orderinge affaires towards mutual! 


ſatisfaction appeare in the diſpenſation of providence, for 
which purpoſe and to the end matters may be brought to 
as neere an iſſue. as they are capable. off (not beinge at 
libertye by reaſon of publicke occaſions to waite upon 
you, nor, as I underſtand your health permittinge) I 


thought fitt to ſend this gentleman Mr, Stapleton inſtructed 
with my minde to ſee. how neere wee may come to an un- 


derſtandinge one of another therein, & although I could 
have wiſhed the conſideration of thinges had beene be- 


tweene us two itt beinge of ſo neere concernmente, yet 


providence for the preſent not allowinge, I deſier you to 


give him credence on my behalfe. 8“ all thinges which 


yourſelfe & I had in conference att Farnham doe not oc- 
curr to my memorie thorough multiplicitye of buſineſſe in- 


| N T hope I ſhall with a very free hart teſtiſie "7 


readyneſle to that which may be expected from mee. 
have noe more at preſent but detiringe-the Lord to order 
this affair to his glory & the comfort of his ſervants. I reſt 


Fab. 26, 1648. ; \ » Your humble ſerrant 


O. CRoMwELL: 
8 10 
N 
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(No. Direction.) (In another hand but ſigned by himſelf.) 


* 


9 GS 


r. on 


Y Ours I haverecieved, & have given further inſtructions 
to this bearer Mr. Stapylton to treate with you about 
the buſineſſe in agitation betweene your daughter and my 
ſonne. I am ingag'd to you for all your civility's, & re- 
ſpects already manifeſted. I truſt there will bee a right un- 
derſtanding betweene us and . a good concluſion : and 


though 1 cannot particularly remember the thinges ſpoken | 


off at Farnham, to which your ſetter feemey, to referre 
mee; yet 1 doubt not bur 1 have ſent the offer of ſuch 
thinges now, which will give mutuall ſatisfaction to us 
both. My attendance upon publique affairs will not give 
mee leave to_come downe unto you myſelfe; I have ent 
unto you this gentleman with my mind. I ſalute M“ 


Major, though unknowne, with the reſt of your family. 


Lord; and reſt © Fey $97 12 EMT Hts? 
March the 8 | Your aſſureg friend to ſerve rau 


; BJ 7 


0. CROMWELL, 
(No Diredion, but wrote on the Back, L. G. Crom 

well Letter of Exceptions.) * 
| Receayed your paper by the handes of M. Stapilton. 1 
L deſier your leave to returne my diſſatisfaction there - 
with. I ſhall not neede to premiſe how much I have de- 
ſired (I hope-upon the beſt groundes).to match with you, 


the ſame deſier till continuees in me, if providence ſee 
itt fitt. But I may not be ſoe much wantinge to myſelfe 
nor familye ag not to have ſome equallitye of conſideration 


towards itt. I have two younge daughters to beſtowe if 


God give them hie and opportunitye. Accordipge to your 
offer J have nothinge for them, nothing at all in hand, if 
my ſonne dye, what conſideration is there to mee? And 


yet a jouncture parted, with, if {hee dye there is little, 


N 
4 | 


- * 

3 

* * 2 
L1 | 
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if you have an heir male then but 3000 /. without tyme 
aſſertained. But for theiſe thinges I doubt not but one 


_ enterview betweene you & my ſelfe they might bee accom- 


modated to mutual ſatisfaction, and in relation to theiſe I 
thinke wee ſhould hardly part, or have many wordes, ſoe 
much doe ] deſier a cloaſure with you. But to deale freely 
with you, the ſettlinge of the mannor of Hurfley as you 
propoſe itt ſtickes ſoe much with mee that either I under. 
ſtand you not, or elſe it much fayles my expeQation, A 

ou offer itt there is 400%, pr. annum charged upon itt. 
[4 or the 150 /. to your lady far her life as a jouncture [ 
Kick not att that, but the 250 £. pr. annum untill Mr. 
Ludlewe's leaſe expiers the teanure whereof I knowe not, 
& ſoe much of the 250 . pr. annum as [exceeds that leaſe 
in anual valew for ſome tyme alſoe aſter the expiration of 
the (4 leaſe, gives ſuch a maime to the mannor of Hurſſa 
as indeed. renders the reſt of the manor very inconſidera- 


ble. Sr. if I concurr to denye myſelfe in point of preſent 


monies as alſoe in the other thinges mentioned as afore- 
ſaid, I may and I doe expect the mannor of Hunſſey to bee 
ſettled without any charge upon itt after your deceaſe ſav- 
inge your ladyes jouncture of 150%. per annum, which if 
you thoutd thinke fitt to enereaſe 1 ſhould not ſtand upon 
itt: your own eftate is beſt known to you, but ſuerlye 
your perſonall eſtate beinge free for you to diſpoſe, will 


with ſome ſmale matter of addition begit a neereneſſe of 


equallitye, if I heere well from others, & if the difference 
in that were not very conſiderable I ſhould mot inſiſt upon 
itt, What you demand of me is very high in all pointes, 
I am willinge to ſettle as you deſier in every thinge ſavinge 
for preſent maintenance 400 ,. p. amm, 300 (. p. an- 


num I would have ſomewhat free to be thanked by them 


for, The 300 ,. p. annum of my ould land for a jounc- 
ture after my wives deceaſe. I ſhall ſettte, and in the 
meane tyme out of other landes att your election, & trulye 
Sr. if that bee not good nor will any landes I doubt, I 
doe not much diſtruſt your principles in other thinges have 
acted you towards confidence. You demand in caſe my 
ſonn have none iſſue male but only daughters, then the 


lands in Hantſbeire, Monmouth and Gloucefterſheire to de- 
ſcend to the daughters, or 3000 C. a peice ; the firſt woud 


moſt unequall, che latter is too higb, they will be wel 
| N provided 


7 


ue oo —_— 


1 doe in the point of monies, & ſoe willingly to complye 


ft wet tr eee Frag Sant wer. , . . Aa iS i eo. a» | 


land, for your daughters joun 
you pleaſe. © 
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provided for by being inheritcixes to their mother, & I 


am willinge to 2900 C. a peice to bee charged upon thoſe 
landes, | 2 | 


Sr. 1 cannot but with very many tharikes acknowledge | 


your good opinion of mee & of my fonn, as alſoe Four 


great Civilities towards him & your daughter's good ro- 
pets .(whoſe goodneſſe though known to mee only at 


1 


ſuch a diſtance by the 18 of others) I much valew, 


in other thinges, but if 1 ſhould not inſiſt as before, 1 


ſhould in a greater meaſure denye both my owne reaſon 
& the adviſe of my freindes then were meete which 1 
not doe. Indeed Sr, I haye not clozfed with a farr greater 
offer of eſtate, but rather choſe to fix heere, IL hope I 
have not beene-wantinge to providence in this, I .have 
made myſelfe plaine to you, deſiring you will make my ſonn 
the meſſinger of your pleaſure & reſolution herein as ſpeedi- 
lye as with conveniency you may. I take leave and reſt 

Sad; : Your affeCtionate ſervant 

I defier my ſervice may be pre- ; 

ſented to your lady and daughters. O. CROMWELL. 


March 14, 2648. 


„ 


Fer my worthy Friend Richard Major, Eq; at Hurſſey. 


4. 


r. 41 8 | 
Y OU will pardon the brevitye of theiſe lines, the haſte 

I am in by reaſon of buſineſſes oecalions it. To teſ- 
tifye the earneſt deſier I have to ſee 2 period to this 
treatye betweene us, I give you to underſtand that I agree 
to 150 . pr. annum out of the 300 L. Pr. annum of amy ould 


400 C. p. annum, for preſent maintenance where you 
ſhall chooſe either n Monthive, 'Gloucgfer or Monmouth- 


Ire. | 
1 T hoſe lands ſettled upon my ſon & his heizes-males by 
your daughter, & in caſe of daughters only 2000 4. 4 


f 


peice puprgen upon thoie landes, 


over the 150. where 


5 e 
9 7. 
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400 Lf. P. annum free to raiſe portions for my two daugh. 
ters. I expect the mannor of Hurley to be ſettled upon 
your eldeſt daughter & her heires, the heires of her body, 
Pour lady a jouncture of 150 . p. annum out of itt. 
For compenſation to your younger daughter I agree to 
leave itt in your power after your deceaſe to charge it 
with as much as will buye inn the leaſe of the Ferme at 
Allington by a juſt computatioͤn. 
l expect ſoe long as they live with you their diet as you 
expreſſed, or in caſe of voluntarie partinge 150 FL. P. an- 
num, 3000 4 in caſe you have a ſonn to bee payed in two 
_ yeares next followinge. he” by. GT. 
In caſe your daughter die without iſſue 1000 L. within 
ſix months. Sr. if this ſatisfie I defier a ſpeedye reſolu- 
tion, I ſhould the rather deſier foe becauſe of what your 
kinſman can fatisfhe you in. The Lord bleſſe you & your 
familye to whome I deſier my affections and ſervice may 
bee preſented. I reſt ko 54h 


= 
- 


| Your humble ſervant 
March 25˙ 1649. een 9: Cy OE 
| DO. CrRoMWELL, 


= . 


For my efiecemed good Friend Richard Major, Eſq; 
N 3 Theiſe at Hurſley. 3 1 
Receaved yours of the 28" inſtant. I deſier the mat- 
1 ter of compenſation may bee as in may laſt to you, you 
propoſe another way, which trulye ſeemes to mee very 
inconvenient. I have agreed to all other thinges as you 
take mee (& that rightly) repeating particulars in your pa- 
per. The Lord diſpoſe this great buſineſſe (great betweene 
you & mee) for good. You mention to ſend by the. poſt 
on Tuęſday. I ſhall ſpeede thinges heere as I may, I am 
deſigned for Jreland, which wil be ſpeedye. I ſhould bee 
very glad to ſee thinges ſetled before I goe, if the Lord 
wal. My ſervice to all * familye. I reſt 
fy r. 708 


. . * Y A \ 
March 30 1649. Four affectionate 
| fir 


wy 
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Fer my worthy Friend Richard Major, EZ; at Hurſley. 
0 = / v1 | | een 
t | Receaved your papers incloſed in your letter although I 
- knowe not howe to make ſoe good uſe of them as 
otherwiſe might have beene to have ſaved expence of tyme 
if the arreſt of your lawyer had not fallen out at this 
tyme. I conceave a draught to your ſatisfaction by your 
owne lawyer would have ſaved much tyme, which to mee 
is precious. I hope you will ſend ſome up perfectlye in- 
ſtructed. I ſhall endeavour to ſpeed what is to be donn 
on my part, not knowing how ſoone I may bee ſent downe 
towards my charge for Ireland. And I hope to perform 
punctually with you. Sr. my ſonn had a great deſier to 
come downe & waite upon your daughter. I perceave 
hee minds that more then to attend buſineſſes heere. I 
ſhould bee glad to ſee him ſettled and al thinges finiſned 
before I goe. I truſt not to bee wantinge therein. The 
Lord direct all our hartes m his good pleaſure, * I reſt 
* of | x 9 
My ſervice to your Your affectionate ſervant 
lady & family: * 9 *. 


| O. CROMWELL, 
April 6, 1649. NS EFT gy 
For my worthye Friend Richard Major, Eg; Theiſe. 
Sr, Me RES Ee” "% 


Our kindſman Mr. Barton and myſelfe-repayringe to 
our councell for the perfectinge this buſineſſe foe much 
concerninge us, did upon Saturday this 15'> of Aprill drawe 
our councell to a meetinge whereupon conſideration had 
of my letter to yourſelfe expreſſinge my conſent to perti- 
culars which Mr. Barton brought to your councell, Mr. - 
Hales of Lincolnes Inn; upon the readinge that which ex- 
pteſſeth the way of your ſetlinge Hurſſey, your kiondſman 
expreſſed a ſence of yours contrarie to the paper under my 
hand as alſoe to that under your hand of the 28*> of March 
which was the ſame with mine, as to that a and 
k We 


I knowe nothinge of doubt in that which I am to doe 


. 
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but doe agree itt all to your kindſman his ſatis faction, not 
is there much materiall difference ſave in this, wherein 
both my paper ſent by you to your councell and yours of 
the 281 doe in all literall and all equitable — 
agree, Wz.. to. ſettle. an eſtate in fee ſimple! upon your 
daughter after your. decraſe, which Mr. Barton affirmes 
not to be your meaninge, although he has not (as to mee) 
formerlye made this any, objection nor can the words beare 
itt, nor have I any thinge: more conſiderable in lewe of 
what I part with then this. And I have appealed to yours 
or any counſel. in, Eugland whether it bee not juſt and 
equal that I inſiſt thereupon. And this miſunderſtandinge 
(if it bee yours as it is your kindſman's) putt a ſtop to the 
buſineſſe, ſo. that our counſel. could not proceede untill 
2 pleaſure. herein were known, wherefore itt was thought 
fitt to deſier Mr. Barton to have recourſe to you to knowe 
your minde, hee alledginge hee had noe authoritye to un- 


derſtand that expreſſion ſoe, but the contrarie, Which was 


thought not a little ſtrange even by your owne councell. 
I confeſle I did apprehend wee ſhould bee incident to miſ- 
takes treatinge att ſuch a diſtance, although I may take 
the boldneſſe to ſay there is nothinge expected from mee, 
but I agree itt to your kindſman's ſenſe to a tittle. Sr. 1 
deſired to knowe what commiſſion your kindſman had to 
helpe this doubt by an expedient who denied to have any, 
but did think it were better for you to part with ſome mo- 
nie, and keepe the power in your owne handes, as to the 


land, to diſpoſe thereof as you ſhould ſee cauſe, where- 


upon an overture was made and himſelfe & your councell 
defired to drawe itt up; the effect whereof this encloſed 


paper conteynes, and although I ſhould not like change of 


agreements, yet to ſhew how much I deſier the perfecting 
of this buſineſſe, if you like thereof (though this bes fart 
the worſe bargaine, I ſhall ſubmitt thereunto your eoun- 
cell thinkinge that thinges may bee ſettled this way with 
more clearneſſe & leſſe intricaſie. There is mention made 
of 900 /. pr. annum to bee reſerved, but itt comes to but 


about 800. my landes in Glamorgan ſbeire being but little 


above 400 . pr. annum, and the 400 ,. p. annum out my 
manour in Glouceſter & Muynmouth fheire. I with a cleere 
underſtandinge may bee betweene us. Truly I would not 
| | willinglye 


— 


8 % 


"I 
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willinglye miſtake, defiringe to waite upon providence in 
this buſineſſe. I reſt | | | 1 % 


Ap. 15 1649. Your affectionate friend & ſervant 


I deſier my ſervice may bee pre- O. CROMWEAL. 
ſented to your lady & daughters. | 2 th 


For my very loving Brother Richard Major, 7; 
| att Hurflye,' Theiſe. Wy 


335 Rec 27 Juhy, 1649. p. Meſſenger 
Lrvinge Brother, expreſſe from Newbery.) 


I Receaved your letter by major Longe, and doe in anſware 
thereunto accordinge to my beſt underſtandinge, with 

a due conſideration of thoſe gentlemen hoe have abid the 
brunt of the ſervice. I am very glad to heere of your, 
welfare, & that our children have 5 good leiſure to make 
a journie to eate cherries, it's very excuſeable in my daugh- 
ter, I hope ſbe may have a very good. pretence for it, I 
aſſure you Sr. I wiſh her very well & I beleive ſhee knowes 
itt. I pray you tell her from mee, I expect ſhee writes 
often to mee, by which I ſhall underſtand. how. all your 
familye doth, & ſhee will be kept in ſome. exerciſe... I 
have delivered my. ſonn up to you, & I hope you will 
councell him, he will neede itt and indeed I, believe he 
likes well what you ſay, & will be adviſed by you, I wiſh 
he may be ſerious the tymes requier itt. I hope my ſiſter 
is in health, to whome I defier my very hartye affections 
and ſervice, may bee preſented, as alſo to my cozen. Ann 
to whom I wiſh a good huſband. _ I. defire my affections 
may be preſented to all your familye, to which I wiſh a 
bleſſinge from the Lorde. I hope I ſhall have your prays 
ers in the buſineſſe to which I am called. My wife. I truſt 
will be with you before itt bee longe in ber way towards, 
Briſtoll. Sr. diſcompoſe not your thoughts nor eſtate for 
what you are to pay mee. Lett me knowe wherein I may. 
complye with your occaſions and minde, and be confident 
you will finde mee to you as your one hearte wiſhing 
| i” 36 15 your 
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your proſperitye & contentment very ſynceerlye with the 
remembrance of my love. Lreſt 


Your affectionate brother & ſervant 
Fuly 19") 1649. | X Q. CRoMWELL, 
( (On the back of the foregoing letter, beſides ſhort hand, 


there is an account in Mr; Major's hand, of his ſheep and 
other cattle.) 5 9 


For my beloved Brother Richard Major, 75 at Hurſ- 
lye in the County of Hampton, eiſe, 
— Deere Brother, Fe. we \ 9 


1 Am not often at leiſure, nor nowe to ſalute my friendes. 

1 yet unwillinglye to looſe this opportunitye, I take itt 

only to lett you knowe that you and your famjlye are of. 

ten in my prayers. I wiſh the yourſge ones well, though 

they vouchſafe not to, write to mee. As for Dick I doe 

not much expect itt from him, knowinge his idleneſſe, but 

Jam angrie with my daughter as a promiſe-breaker, pray 

8 you tell her ſoe, but I hope ſhee will redeeme herſelfe. 
| It has pleaſed the Lord to give us (ſince the taking of 

Wexford & Roſſe) a good intereſt in Munſter by the acceſs 

of Corte and Hugball, which are both ſubmitted, their 

commiſſioners are nowe with mee. Diverſe other leſſer 

. | | 888 are come in alſoe. The Lord is wonderfull in 
' | eiſe thinges, it's his hand aloane does them; O that all 
the praiſe might be aſcribed to him. I have been crazie 

in my health, but the Lord is pleaſed to ſuſtaine mee. I 

begg your prayers.” I defier you to call upon my ſonn to 

. minde the thinges of God more & more, alas What pro- 
füt is their in the thinges of this world, except they bee 

enjoyed in Chriſt they are ſnares. I wiſh he may enjoy 

| his wife foe and ſhee him, I wiſh I may enjoy them bot 
foe. My ſervice'to my deere ſiſter cozen Ann, my bleſ- 
fſinge to my children, and love to my cozen Barton and 


a d 
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N the reſt, Sr. 
. . I am | | We "MW 
Roſfſe, No. 130 1649. Your affectionate brother & ſervant 

| Rect12® Der. . O. Cree. 


Kr 


— 


APPENDIX 629 
Fur my wry lovinge Brother Richard Major, . ats 
| Hurſtlye in Hampſheir. Theſe. 
(This direction is in a Woman's hand: underneath are 
wrote in Mr. Major's hand theſe words; 15* May 7 
wrote in hehalſe of Mr. Bonny, Sc. of Dorſett.) - 


Deere Brother, | | | 


OR mee to write unto you the ſtate of our affaires heere 
were more then indeed I have leiſure well to doe, and 
therefore I hope you doe not expect itt from me ſeeinge 
when I write to the par!“ I uſually am (as becomes mee) 
very particular with them, and _ uſually from thence the 
knowledge thereof is ſpread. Oly this lett mee ſay (which 
is the belt intelligence to friendes that are trulye chriſtian) ' 
the Lord is pleaſed ſtill to vouchſafe us his preſence,” & to 1 995 
proſper his owne worke in our handes, Which to us is the 585 
more eminent becauſe trulye wee are a companie of poore © b 
weake and worthlefle creatures. Trulye our Worke is 

neither from our braines, not from our courage and ſtrength, 

but wee followe the Lord whoe goeth before and gather 

what hee ſkattereth, that ſoe all may appeare to bee from 

him. The takinge of the cittye of Lille hath beene 

one of our laſt workes, which indeed I beleive hath beene 

a grate diſcompoſeinge the enemie, its ſoe much in their RE 
bowells, wee have taken many conſiderable places latelye "0% 
without much loſſe. What can wee ſay-to theiſe ehinges, . | 

f God bee for us, whoe can be againſt us, whoe can 

fight againſt the Lord & proſper? Whoe can reſiſt his 

will? The Lord keepe us in his love. I defier your pray- 

ers, your familye is often in mine, I rejoyced to heere 

how it hath pleaſed the Lord to deale with my daughter, 

the Lord bleſſe her and ſanRifie all his diſpenſations to them 

and us, I have committed my ſonn to you, I pray coun- 

cell him. Some letters I have lately had from him, have 

a good favor, the Lord treaſure up grace there, that out 

of that treaſurie hee may bringe forth good thinges, r. 

I defier my very entyer. affection may be preſented to my + 
deere ſiſter, my cozen Ann, and. the xelt: of my cn 
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and to idle Dick Norton when you ſee him. Sr. 1 


7 Vour moſt loving brother, 
Ad. y* 21650. ä 
. Carrick. | | DO. Conwert. 


: "Fob N 1 Brother Richard Major 0 att : 
| his Houſe at Hurſlye. Theiſe, 18 


Deere Brother, N wy *y 
'T HE, exceedinge croude of buſineſſe I had att Londi 
is the beſt excuſe I can make for my filence this way. 
Indeed Sr. my heart beareth me witneſſe, I want noe af- 
fection to you or yours, you are all often in my poore 
prayers. I ſhould be glad to heere how the little bratt 
doth, I could chide both father and the mother for theire 
negleQs of mee, I knowe my ſonn-is idle, butt I had bet- 
0 ter thoughts of Doll, I doubt now her huſband hath ſpoyled 
her, I pray tell her ſoe from mee. If I had as good lei- 
ſure as they, I ſhould write ſometimes. If my daughter 
bee breedinge I will excuſe her, but not for ber nurſerie, 
the Lord bleſſe them. I hope. you give my ſonn good 
councell, I beleive he needes itt. Hee is in the dangerous 
time of his age, and its a very vaine world, O how good 
itt is to cloſe with Chriſt betimes, there is nothinge ell: 
worth the lookinge after. I beſeech you call upon him, 
I hope you will diſcharge my dutye and your owpe love: 
you ſee how I am imployed, I neede pittye, I knowe what 
J feele, great place and buſineſſe in the world is not worth 
the lookinge after, I ſhould have no comfort in mine, 
but that my hope is in the Lord's preſence, . I have not 
40 fought theile thinges, truly 1 have beene called to them 
dy the Lotd, and therefore am not without ſome good 
8 aſſureance that hee will inable his poore worme, and weake 
* Tervant to doe his will, & to fulfill my generation. In 
1 this 1 begg your prayers, deſiringe to be lovinglye remem- 
my deere filter, to 579 & daughter, my cozen 


bred to my 
he good family, I reſt 


* 2 13. 3607-3 
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ä : 1 Your very affectionate b 
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E my 8 Dk Richard Mayor, Eſq; at narben 
Dbeßſe. In * neere Wincheſter. 10 


| | Drete Bridhet,: * : , n | 
Horner ſoe good an occaſion as the jhipdretigs ſoe 
great a mercie as the Lord hath voutchſafed unto us 
in Scotland I would not omitt the impartinge thereof to 
though I bee full of buſineſſe. Upon Medenſd. wee 
fought the SSottif armie: The 7 were in number accord» 
inge to all computation above twentye thouſand, wee 
hardly eleven . havinge greate fidknefles upon 


our armie, after much apealinge to God, the fight laſted 


above an hower, wes killed (as moſt thinke) three thou- 
ſand, tooke neere ten thouſand priſoners, all their traine, 
about thirtye gunns great and ſmale beſides bullet, match 


and powder, very conſiderable officers, about two hundred 


colors, above ten thouſand armes, loſt not thittie men. 
This is the Lords doeing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 


SE 
331 


Good Sr. give God all the 2 ſtirr up all yours & all 


about tad to doe ſoe, As r your affectionate brother | 


UW i . 
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. I 2 my 2 may bee preſented to my deere Ander 


and to all your familie. I pray tell Dol I doe not ſorgett 
her nor her little bratt, ſhee writes very cuninglye & com- 


plementally to mee, I expect à letter of plaine dealinge 
from her; the is too modeſt to tell mee whether ſhee breedes 
or not. I wiſh a bleſſinge upon her & her huſband, the 


Lord make them -fruitfull in all that's good, they are att 


leiſure to write often 125 Kere We are both idle 8 wor- 
boy of ne 15 
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cs bang 1 
1 Devon, Grip | 


Was glad to receave 4 lege PO you, - for idee auy 
thi * that comes from you is very welcome to mee. 
1 beleive! * of my ſonn's cominge is de- 
Mm * 
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D* Sant. 
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ferred. I wiſh hee may ſee a happie deliverye of his won 
firſt, for whom I frequently pray. 


I heere my ſonn hath exceeded his allowance, and js in 
debt; truly I cannot comend him therein, wiſdom require- 
inge his livinge within compaſſe and callinge for it his 

bandes: Andd in my judgment the reputation ariſinge from 
| thence would have beene more real honour then what is at- 
tained the other way. I beleive vain men will ſpeake well 
of him that does ill. I deſier to bee underſtood that I 
grudge him not laudible recreations, nor an honorable car- 
riage of himſelfe in them, nor is any matter of charge 
like to fall to my ſhare, a ſtick with mee, Truly I can 
finde in my heart to allow him not only a ſufficiency but 
more for his good, but if pieaſure and ſelfe ſatisfaction 
bee made the buſineſſe of a man's life, ſoe much coſt layd 
out uppon itt, ſve much tyme ſpent in tt as rather anſwers 
appetite then the will of God, or is comely before. his 
Saints, ſeruple to feede this humor and God forbid that 
his being my ſonn ſhould bee his allowance tolive not plea» 
ſinglye to our Heavenly Father, whoe hath. raiſed me out of 
the duſt to what I am, IT defier your faythfullneſſe (hee 
beinge alſoe your concernment as well as mine) to adviſe 
him to approve himſelf to the Lord in his courſe of life, 
and to ſearch his ſtatutes for a rule to conſcience, & to 
ſeeke grace from Chriſt to enable, to walke therein; Tbis 
hath life in itt, and will come to ſomwhat; what is a 
Poore creature without this? This will not abridge of law- 
full pleaſures but teach ſuch an uſe of them as will have 
the peace of a good conſcience goinge alonge. with. itt, 
Sr. I write what is in my cheart; I pray you communicate 
my minde herein to my ſonn and be his remembrancer i in 
theiſe: thinges. Truly I love him, hee is deere to me; 
ſoe is his wife, and fol their ſakes doe I thus, write. They 
ſhall. not want comfort nor incoragment from mee ſo far 
as I may afford itt; but indeed I cannot thinke I doe well 
to feede a voluptuous humor in my ſonn, if he ſhould make 
pleaſures the buſineſſe of his life in a time when ſome pre- 
cious Saincts are bleeding and breathinge out their laſt for 
the good and ſafetye of che reſt. Memorable is the —_ 
of Uryj4h to David, 24 Cron. 11 *® 11 
Sr. I beſcech you beleive | heere ſay not this to ſaye 


purſe for 1 ſhall * do * ls — to ſat 
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fe his occaſions as I haye opportunitye, but as I pray hee 
may not walke in a courſe not pleaſing to the Lord, foe 
thinke itt lyeth upon mee to give him (in love) the beſt 
* councell I may, and know not how better to conyveigh it 


to him then hy ſoe good a hand as yours. 

Sr. I pray you acquaint him with theiſe thoughts of 
mine, 14 remember my love to my daughter for whoſe 
ſake I ſhall be induced to.doe any reaſonable thinge. I 
pray for her happie deliverance frequently and earneſtly, 

I am ſorrie to heere my baylye in Hantſbeire ſhould do 
to my ſonn as is intimated by your letter. I, aſſure you 


I ſhall not allowe any ſuch thinge. If there bee any ſuſ- 


pition of his abuſe of the woode I deſier it may be looked 
after and inquired into, that ſoe if things appeare true he 
may bee removed, although indeed I muſt needs ſay he 
had the repute of a godly man by diverſe that knew him 
| when I placed him there: $ * 
Sr. 1 deſier my hartye affection may bee preſented to my 
ſiſter, my cozen Ann and her huſband though unknown. 
I praiſe the Lord I have obteyned much mercye in reſp 
of my health, the Lord give mee a truly thankfull hart, 


deſier your prayers, & reſt | 
Your very affectionate brother and ſervant _ 


June 28%) Gd NT 0 1 
1651. ä O. CROMWELL, 


For my lovinge Brother Richard Major, Ek; at Hurſ- 
lye in Hantſheire, Theſe, 


Deere Brother, 


I Receaved your lovinge letter for which I thanke you, 


and ſuerly were itt fitt to proceed in that buſineſſe, you 


ſhould not in the leaſt have beene putt upon any thinge 


but the trouble, for indeed the land in E/ex, with ſome 
monie in my hand & ſome other remnants ſhould have 


gone towards itt. But indeed I am ſoc unwilling to bee 


a ſeeker after the world, havinge had ſo much favor from 
the Lord in givinge me ſoe much without ſeckinge, & ſoe 
unwillinge that men ſhould think mee foe, which they 


will though you only appeare in itt (for they will by one | 
«04 * M m 3 meanes 
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maeeanes or other knowe it) that indeed 1 dare not meddle, 
non proceede therein, Thus I have tould you my plain 

thoughts. My hartye love I preſent to you & my ſiſter, 

my bleffinge and love to deere Doll & the little one, with 
love to all. 1 reft | | | 


; ' Your lovinge brother 
May the 40 1654. FR 3 
| | Or1ver * | 


| Fer my lovinge Friend John Dunch, Eſq; : . 
I Deſier ta ſpeake with you, & heeringe a report from 
Hurſlye that you was goinge to y* father's in Berke- 


ſoeire, | ſend this expreſſe to you deſiring you to come to 
mee to Hampton Court : with my reſpects to y* father, 


1 reſt | a 
| L lovinge fried 
. 27) 6 0 ec 344.00 
Oraver F. 
a. cid J, Sr, e 1 ce. 4. af Rees 
(Dean fle 
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Copies of orig! nal F and Papers of Oliver 
Cromwell in the Britiſh Muſeum : Copied, . 
by leave of a Committee, by the Rev. A. Gif- 
ford, D. D. for the U/e Y the Author. . 


A Copy of Oliver Cromwell s Letter to his Daughter. Ireton WM 
|  exadtly taken ine on e fb 


Deere Daughter, 


Write not to thy huſband, 0 to oa ee for 
one line of mine begitts many of bis, w** doubt 
makes him ſitt up too late, partly becauſe I am my ſelſe in- 
diſpoſed att this tyme, havinge ſome other conſiderations. 
Vour friends att Ei are well, your ſiſter Clapole is (I truſt _ 
in mercye) exerciſed with ſome perplexed thoughts, ſhee 
ſees her owne vanitye, and carnal minde, bewailinge itt, 
ſhee ſeekes after (as I hope alſoe) that wes will ſatisſie, 
and thus to bee a ſeeker, is to bee of the beſt ſet next Aa | 
finder, and ſuch an one Gay every faythfull humble ſeeker 4 
bee att the end. Happie ale happie finder. Whoe | 
| ever taſted that the Lord is gracious, without ſome ſence 
of ſelf yanitye, and badneſſe? Whoe ever taſted that gra- 
ciouſneſſe o his, and my goe leſſe in defier, and leſſe 
then preſſinge after full enjoyment. Deere hart preſſe on; 
7 leit not huſband lett not any thinge coole thy affections 
aſter Chriſt; I hope hee wil be an occaſion to enflame = 
them. That wel is beſt worthy of love in thy huſband, 
is that of the image of Chriſt hee beares, looke on that, 
and love it beſt and all the reſt for that, I pray for thee, 
and him, doe foe for me. My ſervice and deere affections 
to the generall, an generaleſle, I heere ſhe is very kind | 
| to thee; it adds to all other obligations.” N love: to all, I 4 
am wo deere aher | 
 Ouyyaw Cronweus. 
07h. 5, ayer vhs 
164 00% „„ E Sager erp 0 20 10 
E F. or vs beloved daughter Bridget Ireton 4 
+ 4. .»- , Cornbury, the Gen quarters, cheiſe. | 
This is.a'true copy taken "Ws 14, 1759, * . A 
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Fer the Hmprable Will® Lenttball, - Speaker of the 
92 Jeu ne . 1 bd 


4 


: . 
v #Y = , 
<F ; 
* 
E J 


JB Reteech you upon that ſcoare of favet (if I be not 
too bould to call it friendſhip) which I have ever had 
from you, lett me deſier you to promote my partners hum- 
ble ſuite to the houſe, and obtaine (as farr as poſſiblye 
you may) ſome juſt ſatisfaction for him, I know his ſuf- 
feringes for the publick have beene great, beſides the loſſe 
of his callinge by his attendance heere : His affections haue 
beene true, and conſtant, and I beleive his decay great in 
his eſtate, it wil be juſtice and chatitys to him, and I 


hall Wir itt as a fauor to : 


Your moſt humble forvant. 


Jh 10, 
ä Tubs Fe 0. Crouwers, 


\ This is exadth 8 from the bete in Harl. 41 * 
0 5 r 


: 


To Camel Kaki 0 in another Hand.) 


— the beſt . I can for the brut in this 
buſineſſe, and although I beleiue capt. Hubbert is a 
worthy man, and heere ſoe much, yett as the caſe ſtands, 
I cannott with ſatisfaction to my le, and ſome others re- 
voake the commiſſion I had given to capt. Enpſan, bout 
offence to them, and reflection upon my one judgment, 
I pray lett capt. Hubbert knowe, I ſhall not be unminde- 
full of him, and that noe diſreſpect is intended to him, 
But indeed I was not ſatisfied with your laſt ſpeech to mee 
about Empſon, that hee was a better præcher then a fight- 
er or ſouldier, or words to that effect. Truly I thinke hee 
that prayes & præches beſt will fight beſt, I Know nothing 
will giue like courage and confidence as the knowledge of 


God in Chriſt will, and I bleſs God to ſee any in this ar- 


mye able and willinge to impart the knowledge they * 8 


= 4 
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for the good of others. And I expect itt be encoraged by 
all cheife-officers in this armye eſpecially, and I hope you 
will do foe. I pray receave'capt.. Empſon Jovinglye, I dare 
aſſure you hee is a good man and a good officer, I would 
wee had noe worſe. Jreſt 

0 Tour louiogs freind | 
Dee 25, 1650. 
N ©, cio. 


An exact copy from Hail, My. Nb. 5. 7502, 18 Sept. | 


1759. if ' | : 


1 

My diergſt, | | | | | 
| I Could not ſatisfie my ſelfe to ig poaſt, although 
I have not much to write, yet indeed I love to write tp 

my deere whoe is very much in my heart, it joyes mee to 
heere thy ſoule proſpereth, the Lord increaſe his favors to 
thee more and more. The great good thy ſoule can wiſh 
is that the Lord lift upon thee, the light of his countenance 
which is better then life. The Lord bleſſe all thy good 
councell and example to thoſe about thee, and heere all 
thy prayers, and accept thee alwayes. I am glad to heere 
thy ſonn and daughter are with thee. I, hope thou wilt 
have ſome good opportunitye of good adviſe to him. Pre- 


nt 


ſent my duty to my mother, my love to. all the fange. 


Still pray for thine, 
Edinburgh 3d of May 1651. 


Exattly copyed from the original i in H arl, Mr 7502, No. G. 
Sept. 19, 1759. 
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Billiothece Slianianæ, Micc. 345. pag. 1 26, | 

Sr. 1 - * "RE | 
I Deſire you to ſend mee the reſons of the Scotts to in- | 
force ther“ defier of uniformity in religion expreſſed 
in ther * 8 article, I mean that which I had before of you, 


I would peruſe itt againſt wee fall upon that debate which 
will be ſpeedily. 


'Yours Or. CROMWELL, 


To his loving friend Mr. i Uingham, att 
his houſe in Swithins Lane. 


* Ihether the laſh letter is an e or ram not t certain, the 
reſt i is exactly copied. Sept. 28, 1759. 


-. 


In the poſſeſſion of James Lands its 7 Fairford, 


in Glouceſterſhire. 


% 


For Je Enis. the Committee for the army theſs on” 


_ Gentl.. 


T was not a little wonder to me to ſee mot you ſhould 
ſend Mr. Symonds ſo great a journey about a buſineſs 
importinge ſo little as far as it relates to me, when as if 
my N opinion may not be rejected by you, I have to 

r to that weh I thinke the moſt noble end, to witt the 
comemòracon of that great mercie att Dunbar, & the gra- 
tuitie to the army, we might better be expreſſed upon the 
meddal by engraving as on the one fide the parliam* w*) 
I heare was intended & will de ſingularly well, ſo on the 
other fide an army w* this inſcription over the head of i it, 
The Lord of Hoſts, wes was ot word that day; where- 
fore if I may begg it as a favo* from you I moſt earneſtly 
beſeech you if I may doe it ut offence that it may be 
ſoe, & if you thinke not fitt to have it as I offer, you 
may alter it as you ſee cauſe, only I doe. thinke I may 
truely ſay it wil be verie thankfully acknowledged by me, 
if you will ſpare the having my effigies in it. 
The gentlemans paynes & trouble hither have been verie 
great, & I ſhall make it my ſecond ſuite unto you that 
you 


\ * 
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* | 
you will pleaſe to conferr upon him that imploym* in vor 
ſervice we Nicholas Briott had before him, indeed the man 
is ingenious & worthie of incouragem*. I may not pre- 
ſume much, but if at my requeſt & for my ſake he may 
obteyne this favor, I ſhall putt it upon the accompt of 
my obligacons wel are not a few, & I hope ſhal be found 
readie gratefully to Mkt & to approve myſelf, 
ent]. F 
Edinburgh, 4th Lo moſt reall ſerv!, 
of Feb. 1650. 
| O. CROoMWELL. 


An oval medal in ſilver of general Cromwell in profile, 

was ſtruck, in commemoration of the victory at Dunbar, 

as it is thought, by his own appointmint; being the firſt 

drawn for him from the life, by Simon; and is remarkable 

for his likeneſs when lieutenant-general ; as it does appear, 
by comparing it with a picture drawn of him by Walker, 
his painter, about that time. The profile of this medal, 

differing in ſome reſpects from a medal copied by Simon 
alſo from a curious limning drawn by Samuel Cooper; the 
original whereof is preſerved in the collection of the duke 
of Devonſhire. But theſe are frequently ſeen in ſilver, 
and ſometimes in gold; and when fairly ſtruck, and well 
preſerved, do great honour to the ingenious artiſt who 
engraved theſe curious and memorable medals.——See 
Medals, great ſeals, impreſſions, from the elaborate works 
of Thomas Simon, chief engraver of the mint to King 
Charles I. to the Commonwealth, the Lord Protector Crom- 


George Vertue. 4to, 1753. p. 13. 


Copy of Oliver Cromwell“ Letter to Mr. Cotton, jt 
MP Ottob. 2, 1651. | 


Worthy: Sir aud my Chriſtian Friend, 


nour in the Lord. But more to ſee ſome of the ſame 
1 . grounds 


well, and in the reign of King Charles II. to 1665, By 


Receaved yours a few days fithence, it was welcome 
to mee, becauſe ſigned by you, whome I love and ho- 
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grounds of our actinges ſtirringe in you, that have in us 
to quiet us in our worke, and ſupport us therein, which 
hath had greateſt difficultye in our engagement with Scor- 
land, by reaſon wee have had to doe with ſome, whoe 
were (I verily thinke) godly, but through weakneſſe and 
the ſubtiltie of Sathan, involved in intereſt againſt the 
Lord, and his people. With what tenderneſſe wee have 
proceeded with ſuch, and that in ſynceritie,. our papers 


(which I ſuppoſe you have ſeen) will in part manifeſt, and 


J give you ſome comfortable aſſurance off. The 


Lord hath marvelouſly appeared even againſt them. And 


now againe when the power was devolved into the 
Scotiſh Linge, and the malignant partie, they invadinge 
England, the ce upon them ſuch ſnares as the 
encloſed will ſhew, only the narrative is ſhort in this, 
that of their whole armie when the narrative was framed, 
not five of their whole armie returned. Surely ' Sr, the 
Lord is greatly to bee feared, as to be praiſed. Wee need 
your prayers in this as much as ever, how ſhall wee be. 
ave ourſelves after ſuch mercyes ? What is the Lord a 
doeinge ? What propheſies are now fulhllinge? Who is 
a God like ours? To knowe his will, to doe his will are 
both of him. EE, * 
I tooke this libertye from buſineſſe to ſalute you thus in 
a word, truly I am ready to ſerve you, and the reſt of our 
brethren and the churches with you, I am a poor weake 
creature, and not worthy the name of a worme, yet ac- 
cepted to ſerve the Lord and his people ; indeed my dear 
friend between you and mee you know not. mee, my 
weaknefles, my inordinate paſſions, my unſkilfulneſſe, and 
every way unfitneſſe to my worke, yett, yett, the Lord 
who will have mercye on whome hee will, does as you 
ſee. Pray for mee, ſalute all chriſtian friends though un- 
known. Ireſt | | 
Pour affectionate friend to ſerve you, 
Oct. 2, 16 51. 5 | : | 


For my eſteemed friend Mr. Cotton FT 
paſtor to the church at Bo/ton in New 
England, Theiſe. ; | 


O. CROMWELL-. 


c 


n 
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Copy ef 4 Letter to L. General F leetwood ( who married 


Bridget, elde Daughter of O. Cromwell, and WV/idew 
of General [reton,) in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Cook of News 
ington in Middleſex, Grand Daughter of that General. 


Deere Charles, | ves * 4A 
Aeg! I doe not ſoe often (as is deſired by me) ac- 
quaint you howe itt is with mee, yet I doubt not 
of your prayers in my behalfe that in all thinges I may 
walke as becometh the Goſpell. Truly I never more 


needed all helps from my chriſtian friends than nowe, 
fayne would I have my ſervice accepted of the Saincts (if 


the Lord will) but it is not ſoe, beinge of different judg- 
ments, and of each fort, moſt ſeekinge to propagate their 
owne, that ſpirit of kindneſſe that is to them all, is hardly 


accepted of any. I hope I can ſay it my life has beene 


a willinge a ſacrifice and I hope is, for them all. Vett 
it much falls out as when the two Hebrews were rebuked, 
you know upon whom they turned their diſpleaſure ; but 
the Lord is wiſe, and will I truſt make manifeſt that I 
am no enemie, Oh how eaſy is mercye to bee abuſed. 
Perſwade friends with you to be very ſober. - If the day 
of the Lord be ſo neere (as ſome ſay) how ſhould our mo- 
deration appeare. If every one (inſtead of contending) 


would juſtifie his forme by love and meekneſſe, wiſdom 


would be juſtified of her children, but alas I am in my 
tentation ready to ſay, Oh would I had winges like a dove, 
then would I, c. but this I feare is my haſt. I bleſſe 


the Lord I have ſomewhat keepes me alive, ſome ſparkes 


of the light of his cauntenance, and ſome ſynceritye above 
mans judgment, excuſe me thus unbowellinge my Telfe 


to you, pray for mee and deſire my freindes to doe ſoe 


alſo, my love to thy deere wife whom indeed I entyerly 
love, both naturally, and upon the belt account, and my 
bleſſinge (if it be worth any thinge) upon thy little babe, 
Sr. George Aſcough havinge occaſions with you deſired my 
letters to you on his behalfe ; if hee come or ſend, I pray 
you ſhew him what favour you can, Indeed his ſervices 

ave been conſiderable for the ſtate, and I doubt hee hath 
"WE DT | Tock 
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* 


not been anſwered with ſuitable reſpect. Therefore 2 ; 
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1997 9 defier you, and the commiſſioners to take him into a very 
| particular care & helpe him ſoe farr as_iuſtice and reaſon 0 


will any wayes afford. Remember my harty affecklone 9 
to all the officers. The Lord bleſſe you all, 


Soe ; 
Auguſt 22®, | agg” truly lovinge rather 
n 4 


1653. 


All heere love you, and are in 
health, your children and all. 


O. CaoM WELT. 


Communi- The following was taken from the 8 from a cop- 
388 Z gilt, found in a leaden caniſter, lying on the 
Moncktey, {t of the corpſe, . when the grave and coffin of Oli- 
of Lincoln's ver Cromwell were broke open by order of the govern- 
1, Ea; ment after the reſtoration, in order to have his body 
hanged up at Tyburn. 
The plate $a * were preſerved by ſerjeant Norfalk, 
then ſerjeant at arms to the houſe of commons, who 
; left it to his only daughter and child Mary, who mar- 
8 ried Hape Gifford, Eſq; J. C. at Colebeſler, whoſe only 
0 daughter and child Mary, married Sir Anthony Abdy of 
| | Felix- Hall, Eſſex, near Keluedon, Bart. who left it to 
his third wiſe, by whoſe permiſſion Dr. Mortimer, S. R. 
Secr. obtained the impreſſion from the original r in 
the year 1739. | 


„ Oliverius protector Reipublicæ Angliz, Scotiz, et 

8 « Hiberniz, Natus 25 Aprilis Anno 1599®, Inaugura- 

tus 16 Decembris 1653, Mortuul 3” Septembris Anno 
1 * 2658", hic ſitus eſt,” 


OY an. 30. O. S. 64 The odious MES of O. Crop, 
1 H. Ireton, and J. Bradſhaw drawn upon fledges to Ty- 
* 3 90 and being pulled out of their coffins, there hanged 
© at the ſeveral angles of that triple tree till ſun-ſet. Then 
© taken down, beheaded, and their loathſome truncks 
© thrown into à deep hole under the gallowes, Their 
© heads were afterwards ſet upon poles on the top 6f . 
6 minfler- Hall. ela Britannorum, at. the end of * 
ton's Aimanack for 1663. | 
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The maſons recalptefor taking up the corpſe; from a 


copy under Dr. Cromwell Mortimer's hand, taken from the 
_ original vm 4 93 


* May the 3 day, 1661, Rec then in full of the 
£ worſhipful ſerjeant Norfolke, fiveteen ſhillinges, 'for tak · 
ing up the corpes of Cromell, & Jertin & Braſaw. 


g Rec. by mee John Lewis.” 
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